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Old Dutch protects the home with 


— use it for floors 





Chases Dirt—Protects the home 


Old Dutch makes floors spotless and sanitary. This is a health protection—a 
distinction of good housekeeping. Most of the dirt on floors consists of impuri- 
ties that are tracked in. These are often dangerous. Old Dutch removes all such 
impurities and assures Healthful Cleanliness. 


Sprinkle a little Old Dutch on the floor and apply the mop. You will be amazed 
with the results. Just as Old Dutch so easily and quickly removes all dirt and 
invisible impurities from the bathtub, sink, cooking utensils, refrigerator, etc., 
so it does the same service on floors. Leaves no greasy film to collect dirt and 
show footprints. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch. Distinctive in quality and character, it is free 
from harsh, scratchy grit and it does not make scratches which are catchalls for 
dirt and impurities. Under the microscope its particles are flaky and flat shaped. 
Like thousands of tiny erasers they remove all uncleanliness, 


Goes farther, lasts longer—doesn’t harm the hands 
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The Symbol! of Healthful Cleanliness 
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COMFORT WHEN YOU CELOTEX YOUR 


HOME 


“—and it was so bot outside we were \ 
sure the youngsters would be tossing fret- 
fully when we got home... but they were | 
asleep, and their Celotexed room was ] 
a cool relief after our trip downtown.” } 
\\ 


\ — L. A 


Michaels, Brooklyn, N. Y- 





when homes are Celotexed 


Every home, new or old, can now enjoy ing plant. Thus Celotex 


all-year comfort and money saving... 


‘ BY 
ELIZABETH GARY 
Hostess, 
a : Celotex Cottage 


HOUSANDS get a new 

» | conception of luxurious 

home comfort when they 

visit the Celotex Cottage. For this remark- 

able cottage is refreshingly cool during the 

hottest summer weather—snug and warm all 

winter long—restfully quietin spite of 
Noisy traffic. 

Everyone wants these great advantages. 
But most people think them beyond their 
reach. “It must cost a lot to Celotex a house,” 
is a frequent comment. 

But every family can enjoy this new, degree 
of comfort. Whether your home is old or 
new, large or small, Celotexing it will actu- 
ally save you money! 

In new construction broad, strong Celotex 
boards replac e other 
materials in the walls 


adds little or nothing to 
the first cost of building. 
And when used through- 
out it will pay for the comfort it brings by 
saving about one-third your fuel money, 
year after year. 


For old homes, too 


In houses already built, Celotex lines attics 
and basements. It adds an attractive extra 
room and brings much of the comfort and 
fuel saving of complete Celotexing. If you 
are going to live where you are for even one 
year longer, line your attic with Celotex. 


Get all the facts 


Only by using Celotex can you secure for 
your home all these advantages. No wonder 
that more than 119,000 have Celotexed their 


CELOTEX The Celotex nar om _ 


homes in five short years. Celotex is also 
being used to construct garages, summer 
cabins, and farm buildings—as a base for 
carpets and linoleums—to redecorate old 
walls — and in many other ways. 


Architects know the importance of using 
Celotex. If you are building without this 
professional advice, ask your contractor to 
include Celotex in his plans. Remember, a 
lifetime of greater comfort and money saving 
is the reward of demanding a Celotexed home. 

Please let us send you an interesting book 
giving you all the facts. Just mail the cou- 
pon below. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co.,Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


645 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lll. 


meer 


Please send the new Celotex Book 








: Mail the coupon for your copy Name 
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HAM HASH WITH 
POACHED EGGS 






The most versatile & 
meat you ever brought 
into your kitchen 


Doers your family shy at ham left- be amazed at the wonderful oppor- 
overs . . . register protest when tunities to make Armour’s Star the 
you try to conceal them in various masterpiece of any meal. There is 
dishes? not a meat you could buy that 
Their hostility will blossom out blends so well with other foods 
into praise if you use Star Ham. .. . that offers so many pleasing 
For Star Ham has a flavor and ten- contrasts . . . that is as good 
derness that makes a commonplace cold as it is hot . . . that helps 
dish teem with new goodness. The you vary your menus. 
whole character of the familiar cro- Send for a free copy of “60 Ways 
quette, patty, omelet or hash is toServe Ham.” Your butcher sells 
changed so that each receives an Star Ham—the utmost in savory- 
enthusiastic welcome as it appears sweet meat—young, tender pork 
on the table. cured by a matchless process. Take 
If you read our booklet, “60 his advice and buy a whole Star 
Ways to Serve Ham,” you will Ham. 


Armours 


AM 


Dept. 85, Di. Food Economics 
Armour Anp Company, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me Free Recipe Book, “60 Ways to Serve Ham.” 






CREAMED 
HAM PATTIES 























Send for & 
Free Booklet ¥ 


Narme—— 
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With " OTHING great is ever 
Your achieved without’ enthusi- 
Whole Heart asm,” said Dr. Butler in his 


Commencement address at 
Columbia. His text might have been taken from the morn- 
ing paper of the day on which he spoke, for Lindbergh 
had just written his name on the scroll of man’s immor- 
tals, and Chamberlin was making ready to do the same. 
Both these men radiated joy in their jobs, preferring 
the task they had set themselves to any other thing that 
could be offered. And nothing short of the enthusiasm 
that they had—enthusiasm begetting confidence—could 
have steeled the nerves, hardened the muscles, that set 
their mightily powerful, terribly trivial, machines on their 
course and kept them there through the sleepless hours 
and across trackless waters. So it must have been on 
willing ears that the scholar’s dictum fell, for all who 
heard knew that what he said was true. And what he 
said further was true: 


" RUE and helpful Enthusiasm is the child of clearly 

conceived and lofty ideals. It is not easy to fancy 
one growing enthusiastic over the mean, the sordid, the 
cheap, the tawdry, the vulgar. To be enthusiastic, to be 
subject to the divine possession, means first of all to 
have caught sight of a value, a purpose, a vision, an ideal 
that kindles all that is deepest and richest in the human 
heart. Then, and only then, have we opened the door 
to the incoming of rich and upbuilding enthusiasms. 


¢ ET enthusiasms, but first of all get the ideals that 

stir enthusiasms and that make them worthy. Those 
ideals grow out of a sense of values, out of the capacity 
to make judgments of worth, out of ability and willing- 
ness to see and to know excellence and the reasons for it. 
Given these ideals, allow them to stir enthusiasms in your 
own hearts and minds. Warm your nature by the fire of 
these enthusiasms, watch them glow and keep them 
glowing. Add to the life of intelligence that life of feel- 
ing which for thousands of years has been figuratively 
described as the mark of the indwelling of the divine spark 
of everlasting fire. Avoid cynicism. Rise above indif- 
Get beliefs and care for them. Then, if intel- 
ligence be sound and clear and well-buttressed, the en- 
thusiasms will be fine and noble and continuing, and 
they will drive intelligence on to constantly higher and 
better things and accompany it with satisfactions that 
can be had in no other way.” 


ference. 


HESE are the things one hears, 
and expects to hear, at the close 
of every school and college year. 
But does that lessen their value, 
detract from their seriousness? Rather, are they not, ina 
way, an accounting to the public for its trust in the 


The Measure 
of an 
Institution 


institutions it supports, a confession of a continuing faith 
in the things that are the bed-rock of our national life? 
One does not choose for son or daughteraschool or college 


noted for its cynicism, for its disbelief in things long 


proved to be worth while, for its teaching that character 

gets one nowhere and that conduct is a matter of personal 

choice. 

push faith from its moorings, makes fun of morality, 
4 


Of course, some one in most institutions tries to 


ENTHUSIASM 


scoffs at sheer goodness, but that is not particularly im- 
portant. The important thing is the way in which these 
teachings are received. Given a sense of humor, one can 
learn from even an iconoclast. Measure him, not against 
himself, but against some one the world has accepted, and 
Disbelief in 
something in which the world has long and sincerely and 
happily believed is not a proof of superior intelligence, 
It may mean just the opposite. One must attract atten- 
tion somehow. 


his significance dwindles to insignificance. 


So such sermons as Dr. Butler’s—and a 
thousand others—are mighty cheering things these days, 
cheering to those who have made the sacrifices that seek- 
ing an education so often entails, cheering to those whose 
sacrifices are being looked forward to with a bit of doubt 
as to whether they will pay. Baccalaureate sermons are 
not insincere; by them you can estimate the size and the 
power of an institution’s heart. 


Shutting HERE are some things one never 
Out forgets. One of them is how white 
the Stars the moonlight seemed to a_ boy 

kneeling at his bedroom window, 
dreaming the dreams that would not let him go, while 
all the world seemed asleep and careless of the beauty 
that was almost like pain. Another is of the illimitable 
number of the stars when one stood where the whole of 
the heavens, not just a fragment of them, could be seen 
—stars without number, stars big and little, bright and 
dim, but each radioing the message, “There is, there is 
something more to life than there seems to be; keep your 
And now we are shutting out the stars, 
building ourselves cities where the millions gather and 
the garishness of noonday floods the streets and banishes 
the kindly, whispering dark, so that no eye can pene- 
trate to the great spaces where troop the stars or see 
them in their marching. 


eyes on us.” 


HIS is bitter loss, none the less so because so many 

do not know it. The flower may not be conscious of 
the dryness creeping about its roots, but it fades. The 
soul may not miss the sprinkling of the dust from the 
stars, but something that has no other source is gone— 
a something that inspires, that conceives dreams, that 
whispers, “Never be satisfied.” ‘“‘It is no small damage 
that we city folk lose the stars,” says a metropolitan edi- 
torial writer. “Can it be entirely accident that the birth- 
place of great ideas have been so largely spots whose 
skies are clear? Would those somber, glorious figures ot 
the Hebrew prophets have held the world’s thoughts for 
nearly thirty centuries so largely in their fingers if the 
high hills of Palestine had been forever overcast with 
clouds?” Does the question mean anything to you! 
Does it remind you that the stars are still there, and the 
everlasting hills, with their calling, their consolation, 
their content? “No country boy,” says the writer just 
‘stepping out of doors on a clear night can miss 
It is good 


‘ 


quoted, 
the knowledge of other worlds than ours.” 
knowledge to have, and as, this month, we stand night 
after night where the stars seem very close, we shall 
hope that you too are wondering about the purposes 
of God, and why the hand that is and holds Beauty 
should give and withhold not. 
Wittam Freperick BiceLtow, Epitor 
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The answer toa million 


parents! 


Millions asked: “Why not a first class 
dentifrice at 25¢ instead of 50c?” 


Our answer is a large tube of Listerine 
Tooth Paste at 25c—the marvelous new 
dentifrice that whitens teeth as never before. 
In quicker time than ever before. 


If you are single and use a tube a month, 
you save $3 a year, over costlier pastes. 


Multiply that saving by the number in 
your family, and you can see that it is really 
worthwhile. 


Such a price for such a dentifrice is only 
possible because of tremendous production 
and sales. Ask for Listerine Tooth Paste at 
your druggist today. Note how large the 
tube is. You'll be delighted with results. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 





__TOOTH PASTE 
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UMM er 
By 


ELLA COLTER JOHNSTON 


Summer—the treasure chest of all the year! 

With beauty spilling out on every side, 

Flooding the earth with its sweet-scented tide 

Of color and its wealth of bird song, clear 

And sparkling as the crystal streams that go 
Skipping along the rocky mountain vales 

And tumbling over crags to wooded dales 

Far, far below. Such wealth of treasure! Oh 
To sit upon some breeze-blown, sun-drenched hill 
With naught to do but dream and drink my fill 
From beauty's cup! To feast my hungry soul 
On beauty s manna, which our God doth dole 
With bounteous hand and loving heart. Ah this, 
To me, would be an ecstasy of bliss! 








The Hills 


By 
IsAAC BENJAMIN 
Their quiet glory lies so deep in me 
That peace is laid forever in my keep, 


And they are traced in swift blue pencil marks 


Across the dim white pages of my sleep 


Decorations 


By 
Walter King Stone 











BEGINNING 
The Story of a 
‘DARING 
ADVENTURE 
That Caught 
UNCLE 
SAM 
NAPPING 
And Found 
LOVE WIDE 

AWAKE 





ORTH of Fifty-Three, north of 

the Aleutian Islands that string 

off between Alaska and Siberia, 

there are four little dots of land 

lost in an immense gray sea. They lie al- 

most exactly on the 170th Meridian, the 

line which slices down through Bering 

Straits and parts the gray hair of the 

Pacific exactly in the middle—treally the 

dead-line between the East and the West. 

These four land-dots comprise the Pribi- 

lofs—the Treasure Islands of modern 
times. 

I'rue, they are bleak enough in winter, 

and lonely as death. But when the sun 


rises high and the days grow long, when 
26 

















the sleet changes to gentle rains and the 
ice-pack crumbles and breaks, they be 
come like the palace of Midas. Gold out 
of the sea! Living treasure, swarming the 
fog-blown beaches! Roaring, milling, lus 
trous in the sea-mist, shimmering in the 
scant sunlight, moving, melting, rippling 
in incarnate beauty, the great fur-seal herd 
returns again to its island breeding ground 

They come to no other shore. With a 


a, 

































EDISON 
MARSHALL 


whole world to choose from, the touch 


land only at St. Paul and St. George, the 
two main islands of the Pribilofs. Out © 
the deep they come, to breed and bear 
young, to roar and fight and revel during 
the summer days, and unto the deep the) 
go again. And what far seas the) visit 
man can only guess, and why the: should 
always return to these same little, lost, 
storm-cursed islands, no man can dream. 
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the sea 







































































































































“*Pon my soul, 
Loring, you’ve 
collected all the 
rascals of the 
coast,’ London 
Nick began. “And 
as the | ggest ras 
cal of them all, I 
haf decided to go 
wif you on your 
trip.” “I don't 
remember that 
anybody invited 
you,” Loring 
Said evenly 


But why have thes 
long ago? How does 
vhen seal fur is so high? Certainly it is not 
due to the mereyv of the nations. 
powers have always wrangled over the 


Precious pelts; and 


Strong han 
Under the r 






















































































United States’ own Bureau of Fisheries the 
herd has recovered from its former fright 
ful losses and has actually increased. 
when, in rorr, the Yankee cutters began 
to police the seas, and the sea-hunters 


mighty band seemed assured 
these latter tame days, no other organized 
foe would rise to menace it 

The sealing schooners sailed away 


ndreds of hunters pursued 
ils. Rather the answer lies in the 
the Yankee government 
and careful jurisdiction of 






lllustrated 


By 





Walt 





Louderback 


were confiscated 
and indeed, all ship 
ping ceased in the 
waters abou ot. 
Paul. Weeks would 
pass without the 
glimpse of a sail, and 
the hollowness was 
split no more by a 
siren’s wail. Some 
times a cutter 
slipped from one fog- 
bank into another, 
and sometimes the 
Eider, the Fisheries’ 
launch, chugged 
staunchly up trom 
Dutch Harbor, but 
strange keels there 
were none, and the 
wind rarely flaunted 
a loreign flag. So it 
was no wonder 
that an old bull 
seal rose on his 
flippers and 
stared when a 
ship’s boat came 
drifting in the 
dusk on to the 
beach of St. Paul 
his was a sum 
mer night in 
June. The roar- 
ing rookery life 
was at its height. The fog had drifted 
afar, and the moon was out, so that the 


boat lav like a black shadow on the steely 








waters In the boat were seven men, a 
motley crew \ hose unshaven faces and 
disheveled ippearance I cated that they 
had been adrift for sever ivs. And one 


of the men—Pal Loring, who sat in the bow 
was a type to puzzle the old government 
sealers dwelling on the island 
Somehow, he hardly looked like a sailor. 
His hands were too thin and long; his gait, 
as he landed and strode up the shore, 


lacked the 


| roll of those who hab 


itually walk on heaving decks. In brighter 
light his eves were puzzling, too thev were 
not dim 11 wistful like the ev s of those 


who ever stare into vague and watery hori 
zons Instead thev were ntensel bright. 
When fellow-adventurers forgot all else of 
Pal Loring, alwavs they remembered his 
eyes, gleaming with a quenchless gaiety 
out of their deep hollows. Now they were 
jubilant emotion. 
y thirty—homely 


glowing with some dee 
He was voung—har 
save for his vivid eves, and his tall, thin 
hy clothed; so it was 


frame was rough 








28 


strange that he seemed so apart from the 
men of his crew. In distant cities passers- 
py had glanced at him carelessly, then with 
surprised intensity. Perhaps he carried a 
manner of genuine and deep-taught sophis- 
tication—something far beyond a mere 
pose of cynicism—which is seen in strong 
men used to power. Obviously he was 
the leader of the little crew. The oars- 
men waited while he climbed a near-by 
rise in search of the island village. 

He moved with stealing, awed steps. 
Presently he came out on a rich meadow 
covered with wet, rank grass, in which huge 
stones lay hidden. 

It was hardly a place to expect human 
beings. Wild and alone, it seemed only a 
playground of the winds. The village was 
more than a half-mile distant; the only 
light was the fine-spun filaments of day 
and the silver distillation of the moon. 
Yet Loring had no more than surmounted 
the rise when he came face to face with a 


child. 


URELY it was a child. The girl with 

the white light on her face was surely 
not more than fifteen years of age. She was 
only shoulder high, and slim as a boy, and 
she wore her hair in two braids, one over 
each shoulder. Even the moon could show 
up gold in these braids. If this silver gleam 
could do so much, what could the sunlight 
do? The gold must be real, and fine, or it 
would be turned to lead by the inverted 
alchemy of moon-magic. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. 

She seemed about to turn and run. 
Loring had seen deer, in far-off leafy jun- 
gles, give this same little start and hover, 
feet barely touching the ground, before 
they darted away. And no wonder she 
was afraid—to meet a stranger in the dead 
of night, in the land to which strangers do 
not come. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” he said quickly. 
“TI came in a life-boat, and I’m looking for 
the village.” 

“I’m not alarmed now.” Her voice, full- 
toned in the silence, told many things 
about her that the twilight had concealed 
For instance, she was older than fifteen 
She might even be nineteen. Still she had 
a child’s way of taking things for granted. 
“Has there been a wreck somewhere?” 

“No. We belong on the whaler Jutland 
A man fell overboard, and seven of us put 
out in a boat to get him. We couldn't find 
him, and afterward we couldn't find the 
ship. The fog came up, and for some rea 
son or other we couldn't hear the whistle 
We've been a couple of days in an open 
boat.” 

“So that for it?” 
She nodded and smiled, and her voice was 
more friendly. ‘‘Another mystery knocked 
all to pieces. To be honest, I thought that 
at last I had seen a real ghost.”’ 

“I’m a pretty solid-looking spook, I’m 
afraid,” Loring observed 

“Yes, but you didn’t look solid, in the 


accounts vou, does 


moonlight. And anyway, I was sort of ex 
pecting a ghost. One is supposed to haunt 
this reef—Captain Webber, the great 


est man this island ever grew, who with his 
wife died in the surf twenty-five vears ago. 
The natives have always said that he was 
coming back some time, in the flesh, and 
for a minute I thought that he really had.” 

Loring collected his men, and the girl 
led them to the village. They made an 


The Far Call 


almost silent file. She was likewise silent 
—her swift flood of speech had abruptly 
died. She was a guide, nothing more. She 
did her work with that dignity and calm- 
ness which so often characterize the fron- 
tier women, and which seem to be taught 
by wild earth. 

She halted the file at the door of one of 
the larger administration buildings and 
went to waken “Little Kris,”’ the director 
of the islands. The latter emerged pres- 
ently, a slim man of medium height, who 
listened attentively to the story of Loring’s 
mishap. 

“We'll have to hang out here for a few 
days, until our ship can come and take us 
off,”’ Loring said. ‘I don’t suppose there'd 
be any way of getting transportation to 
Nome and boarding her there.” 

“Not a chance on earth, unless vou 
want to go a long way around and take a 
long time about it,” the administrator 
answered. He seemed entirely friendly, 
and his voice carried that welcome to 
strangers which is the tradition of the 
Lonesome Lands. **No commercial vessels 
come in here, vou know. Our only means 
of transportation to the Outside is our 
own launch, the Eider, and it hasn't any 
regular schedule.” 

“Do vou think we could get off on one of 
the cutters—the U. S. Coast Guard ves- 
sels?’ Loring’s tones were steady and 
full. ‘There'll surely be one of ’em in port 
before long, won't there?” 

“There may not be one all summer, un- 
less we ask for it especially by radio,” Kris 
explained. ‘They sea patrol, you 
know, and haven't much time to visit 
around, and their base is Unalaska, not 
here. Besides, I doubt if they’d be al- 
lowed to carry passengers.” 

“Then we'll have to get in touch with 
our own ship. I want to report to them 
anyway, to tell them we're all right and 
that the man overboard was drowned. If 
vou don’t mind, I'll come into your office 
and write out a wireless message.”’ 

Loring seemed to take a long time to the 
composition. It was twenty minutes be 
fore he emerged from the oflice with the 
finished script. It was of night-letter 
length, and read as follows:— 


do 


“Captain Storkersen 
Auxiliary Schooner Jutland 

Set of currents forced us tostrike for Pribi 
lofs. Landed here midnight. No trace of 
Eskimo Glosamuk to date. Coast Guard 
vessels not expected soon, and anyway are 
not allowed to carry passengers, so pick us 
up here. onrmo.” 

HIE telegram dispatched, Loring turned 
with sudden eagerness and stared into 

the dusk. He had forgotten something 
something of haunting significance-——and re 
membrance seemed to bring a warm glow 
to his chilled body. He had not come here 
alone. There had been a guide swinging 
along before him in the trail. For a half- 
hour he had lost her, as he had given him- 
self to the business at hand, but now he 
must find her again. He wanted to see 
once more the moonlight in her hair. 

She was only a child, not more than 
nineteen. It was strange, then, that her 


presence could so fill this darkened road. 
Yes, she was still waiting. In the wan dusk 
he saw her nod to him. 

As always, she was direct. “If you're 





through talking, I’m going to take you to 
our house and give you something to eat,” 
she said. “After living on bread and water 
for two days, you ought to be mighty hun- 
gry. 

Thus she struck at the root of things. No 
end of subtleties or small talk could reach 
him so straight. 

“T’d like to come very much, if it won't 
be too much trouble.” 

“It won’t be any trouble. I like to feed 
people, when they’re really hungry. Be- 
sides, it’s the Alaskan custom to be hos- 
pitable to strangers.” 

So when the men went to their appointed 
quarters, she took him to her house. It 
was one of the larger structures on the hill 
back of the native village, and warm from 
a glowing coal stove. She paused a mo- 
ment at the door of her mother’s room, ex- 
plained the situation in a few words, and 
then led Loring into the kitchen. 


“GINCE there's nobody to introduce us, 

I suppose we'll have to introduce our- 
selves,” she told him. “I’m Hilda Larsen, 
and I live here with my mother. We teach 
the village school, she taking care of the 
higher grades while I look after the primary 
grades. We're among the oldest white set- 
tlers on the island.” 

“My name is Pal Loring,”’ her guest re- 
plied. He smiled with frank cheer. “I 
must say that our names seem sort of 
switched around. Loring sounds like a 
schoolteacher’s name, and Larsen sounds 
as if it ought to be yelled down the deck 
of a ship.” 

*That’s But I’m entitled to my 
name—my father was a Norwegian skip- 
per. Most of the girls who take jobs like 
mine have some Norse blood in them.” 

Loring felt oddly gratified by this an- 
swer. It pleased him to know that his 
companion of this hour was of conqueror 
stock, one of the fair-skinned, blue-eyed, 
white-armed daughters of the North. 

“Maybe you're the daughter of Wolf 
Larsen, Jack London’s famous sealer?” he 
asked lightly. 

“No. I wouldn't be so proud of father 
if he’d been a sealer. You don’t know as 
much as I do about the men who killed 
seal at sea, or you'd understand.” 

Straightway she went to her work. She 
did not even stop to ask him what he 
wanted, but simply cooked him what she 
thought he needed. And it was not rare 
bit, nor any of the delicacies which sweet- 
hearts prepare for their swains in warmer, 
gentler lands. It was plain ham and eggs, 
red and yellow in the pan. And he watched 
their preparation with frank delight. 

He was warm, soothed, and_ relaxed. 
He liked to see the firelight flash up the 
girl’s white arms; he followed with half- 
shut eves her calm, efficient motions. Nor 
was he embarrassed when her task was 
completed. She sat across the table from 
him, pleased with the vigor of his appetite 
and his frank enjoyment of the good food. 

“I was lucky to meet you,” he told her 
simply. “And if I knew you a little better 
I'd ask what lucky chance brought you out 
there on the point at midnight.” 

“If I knew you a little better I might 
tell you.” 

They talked of other things, and so pleas- 
antly did the time pass that Loring might 
now regret his telegram to the mother ship. 
Surely he need (Continued on page 204) 


so. 
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AL LORING was warm, soothed, relaxed. He liked to see the firelight flash on 


the girl’s white arms. “I was lucky to meet you,”’ he told her simply. “And if I 


knew you a little better, I'd ask you what lucky chance brought you out there on 


the point at midnight.” “If I knew you better, I might tell you,’ she answered 
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Nellie Tayloe Ross found all her previous life only a training school 
for the work her husband’s tragic death left to her to finish 


SHORT tume ago, while I was 
traveling in the south, the busi- 
ness men of a hospitable Florida 
city, hearing that Governor Mar 

tin with a party including Governor Ross 
was about to visit their section, arranged 
an elaborate stag dinner in honor of the 
two officials. The gracious but preoc 
cupied hosts had overlooked the fact that 
the accompanying guest was a woman. It 
is probably difficult for some, even v« t, to 
grasp the fact that there has been such an 
innovation. 

Why or how it happened that the dis- 

3 


tinction of becoming the governor of a 
great American commonwealth was vouch 
safed to me is not a question to which any 
answer will be attempted in these pages. 
Whether chance or destiny rules the af- 
fairs of men, philosophers may debate 
among themselves, but in either event I 
am indebted to the people of Wyoming for 


the fact that my name is now associated 


with the latest development in the mo 
mentous experiment of democratic gov 
ernment, and my gratitude toward them 
for the honors they conferred upon me far 
outweighs any disappointment I may have 


the 
OVERNOR 


Lady 


ellie Tayloe 
Ross 


Tells the 
Intimate Story of 
Her Life 
as Wife and Nother 
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Chief Executive of 
the State of 
Wyoming. It isa 
Kecord of Which all 
Women Should 


Be Pr Ou da 


felt that the innovation was not longer 
lived. Nothing, perhaps, better epito- 
mizes my attitude than the paraphrase ol 
the words of Job in which my brother at 
San Antonio, Texas, conveyed his sym 
pathy to me when he learned that I had 
failed of re-election: 

“The People gave and the People taketh 
away; Blessed be the name of th People! 

It may have been chance, or it may have 
been destiny, that Wyoming, first of all 
the states in the Union to extend equal 
suffrage to women, was also first of all 
actually to have a woman inaugurated as 
governor. It does seem passing strange, 
when one considers the countless women 
who are well fitted to fill the oflice of gov- 
ernor, that I should have been the pioneer 
\ lingering influence from the Calvinist 
faith in which I was reared, despite My 
present allegiance to the Episcopal creed, 
makes me cling to the belief that events ol 
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importance in one’s 
life do not ust 
happen. In the 
back of my head 
or the depths of my 
heart, or Wherever 
the seat Ol 5 ich 
conviction lies, I 
recognize the hand 
of destiny. 

Experience nd 
history have 
taught us that it is 
not those who ap 
parently have the 
most distingt ished 
ability or the best 
training who reach 
positions at the 
head of the state. 
AsIT look back now 
through the vears, 
I see that the ex- 
periences they 
brought, even the most trying, constituted 
a training school for the governorship. It 
was a training, however, such as no human 
mind would ever have devised or approved 
in advance, but without it I should have 
been utterly unprepared for what awaited 
me 

A political career for myself had never 
entered my mind until the suggestion was 
made by my husband’s friends that I 
should become a candidate for governor. 
My life had been made up of those domes- 
tic and social activities that engage the 
time of the average American woman. I 
had not militantly or aggressively identi- 
fied myself with public affairs. In Wvyo- 
ming women had long been voters when 
I went there, and as intelligently as I could 
I voted and exercised all the prerogatives of 
tizenship. I had married an ardent 
young southerner, a lawyer with zest for 
politics in his very blood, and sharing his 
interest, my own quickened and deepened 
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Governor Ross 
(at right) ques- 
tioned little 
Bradford (below 
one day, “Brad- 
ford, tell me why 
you and your 
brothers always 
call your mother 
at night, when 
she never got up 
with you in your 
life and your 
father always 
does?” Bradford, 
painfully embar- 
rassed, hesitated 
only an instant. 
“T'll tell you, 
Father,” he ex- 
plained. “I just 
love yousomuch 
I can’t bear to 
disturb you’”’ 


with every passing vear. Like the usual loyal wife, I 
und my absorbing interest in my husband’s career— 
his professional activities and any others that his ambi- 


tions might compass. However limited my 


was to the man who looked to me for cooperation, we 
stood shoulder to shoulder every step of the way. 


At the beginning of our married life, every 


case Was a real event to the almost brietless voung 
lawyer and his wife. So eager was my interest in 
ny husband’s advancement that when he wanted 
to test the effect of his theories of the law by dis 
ussion with me, he could depend on finding a 
ready listener and one not unwilling to expose any 
lallacies I thought I could detect. It pleased me 


that he always heard my objections with 
respect. I did not then realize that I 
was absorbing an understanding of law and 
govern ment that was to prove invaluable 

)me in later years and which otherwise 
might have been beyond my ken. 

Neither of us ever dreamed that our 
modest home sheltered two future gov 
trnors, but we were happy, hopeful, and 
imbitious in the Chevenne of the new 
entury—a cow town in which there still 
lingered some of the vivid frontier color, 

lavish extravagance, the adventure, 
| the gaiety of the Old West. My hus 


and had lived in that interesting western 
nes ay lor a vear before he took me there a 
ride in ro He had many delightful 


'rends who soon made me feel that they 
- my friends, also. Entertaining then 
‘S upon an unusually lavish scale owing 


assistance 


new 


As soon as they 
could, the young 
Rosses built this 
house. Two things 
they required of it: 
Colonial it had to 
be, as true to type 
as possible, andwith 
log-burning fire- 
places. Other ex- 
pensive features, 
too ambitiously 
i planned, they sor- 
F rowfully elimi- 
Pig nated, but always 
they clung to the 
fireplace. Tender 
memories will ever 
cluster around its 
broad hearthstone 


my 
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to extravagant standards set in the early 
davs—a period that is still spoken of as 
“the davs of the cattle kings,” ‘‘Chev- 
enne’s palmy davs,” when Wvoming’s 
little capital city was said to be the richest 
town of its size on the continent, and the 
gavest Che social life was alluring, and 
we enjoved it in so far as the cares of a 
growing family permitted us to participate. 

I was weak and _inetiicient; being 
motherless and the only girl, | had un- 
doubtedly been a little spoiled by my 
father and brothers. My husband, too, 
almost in infancy, (Continued on page 118) 
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JOURISTsS 


Rain and a Ghost are Poor Companions 
For a Hon ey oon Trip 
But it Ended, as it Began, 


In Sunshine 


T WAS the evening of the fifth dav of the honey- 
moon when they came to a town called Paynters 
ville, cuddled on the breast of a squat, motherly 
hill, between forked rivers running gold. Sunset— 

that was what magicked the rivers: magicked even 
little shallow puddles by the road Cold gold be- 
tween black tree-trunks lay the west. But the rain 
which came in intermittent gusts, none too warm, 
none too kind, none too comforting—the rain 
slanted silver. And a vicious northeast wind blew 

the rain across the wind-shield—when the wind 
shield was raised, out of harm’s way, blew the 

rain chill and stinging into Barry's eves. 

Barry, jerking down his hat-brim, squinting 
and scowling, cursed regrettably as he swung 
his faithful rattle-trap along, into ruts and out 
of them, around holes, over bumps. 

In a sweet, husky murmur Lynn cursed 
with him, like the contralto following the 
baritone about through the ups and downs of 
an operatic score. The most she asked of life 
—even five davs married—was to go where 
Barry went, do what he did . . . It wasn't 
she who wrote that last-vear's song hit, but 
ardently she lived it. 

Only her cursing trailed off where Barry’s 
did not, into a yawn and a groan. “Barry, 
darling, when do we eat? I’m hungrvy again.” 

“(Good lord,” said Barry between strong, 
white teeth, “my angel! Do you see anything 
ahead that looks like food?” 

They were coming off an outrageous stretch 
of ancient and disintegrating macadam on to a 
neat and housewifely outlay of bricks. 

“Bricks again! Can you beat it?” asked Barry. 

The little car tittupped like a toe-dancer. It 
cantered like a calico pony on a bridle-path in 
spring. It bucked like a sloop in a choppy sea, the 
while the rain came down straighter and_ harder. 

“I think this would be Main Street,” said Lynn 
hopefully. 

“Signs—read signs!” said Barry. 

Lynn read signs, peering from under the dark and de- 
liciously roughened sweep of her cropped hair. She hada head 
like the voung Shelley and a mouth not too small, gray eves dark- 
lashed and wistfully eager. 

“Main,” she read. “By Jove, it is Main! And Valentine Lane. 

How’s that for romance?” 

“See any gas?” inquired Barry, at the moment too deep in piloting 
his craft to be lured into appreciation —even of Valentine Lane. 

“Just ahead,” said Lynn, **maybe a block or so.” 

The street—since Main it was—took on directly evidences of municipality. 
Houses ranged themselves alongside each other; street lights blinked; pavements 
appeared 

“Such funny little houses!’ said Lynn. “It’s an old town, I think, and rather 
sweet. Heaps of blue shutters—chimneys at the side. Prob'ly 
in another week there'll be lilacs at all the gates.” 

“Well, since tonight,” said Barry grimly, “is all we'll ever see ; 
of it—”’ “I think we'll come in and get you to give us S0m§ 

“I know—of course, there might not be any lilacs anvhow,”’ said Lynn. “You'll be the first this evenin’,”’ said the &® 
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thing to eat,” said Barry with dignified simplicity 


line woman 


“Maybe you're bringin’ me luck” 


Illustrated by Charles D. 


Mitchell 


She read on hurriedly. She knew Barry was tired from 
the clenched droop of the corner of his mouth nearest 
her. She would have liked to kiss him—on that corner 
but she was prudent enough to realize it couldn’t be 
done, and to continue her announcements regarding 
Payntersville. 
“Payntersville M. E. Church—quite nice gray 
stone.” 
“You cin’t eat a church,” said Barry with 
forced politeness 
“I was just telling you a@//,”” murmured Lynn. 
*Pavntersville Farmers Bank—”’ 
“They must, 1 ll sav!” said Barry. “They 
don’t spend any of it on their roads.” 
‘*And—Drvgoods and Notions,” read Lynn. 
“Drugs and Prescriptions—”’ 
“[T want a filling station!’ said Barry, 
verging on a growl. ; 
“There is one,’ said Lynn and finished 
dutifully: “Gas and Oil—Sandwiches and 
Coffee—Cigars and Cigarettes—Drive In!” 
‘That's our meat!” said Barry 
But the corner of his mouth—nearest 
Lyvnn—didn't relax until he had made a neat 
and altogether efficient landing in the shadow 
of a tall red gasoline tank with a curl of hose 
dependent from it, like spaghetti emanating 
from tomato sauce. 

Then and then only he leaned back in the 
seat—as far as it would hold him inlimbered 
his long legs, and heaved 
Lynn upon the knee with a br | di remark- 


a gusty sigh, beating 
ably nervous and fine for the broad-shouldered 
bulk of him. 

“Hungry?” he muttered tenderly. “Of course, 
you're hungrv! Not a bite since noon. Nothing 
then but steak and potatoes and coffee and pie.” 
“Well, that’s almost seven hours ago,” said Lynn 
defensively. 
She wanted to catch his hand up ag 
but she was clever enough to knov 
might be better with somebody comi 
the corner of the little red ar I 
and Coffee, Cigars and Cigarettes, 
white ruffled curtains. 
“Peg—" said Barry. (Peg was the nam 
Pegasus—and this may be as good a place as any other in y 
mention that Barry was a poet, Lynn an artist, while Peg claimed 
descent from a well-known family of Detroit Iwo vears before, when 
Barry first found her, Peg had been what dealers call a used car—no retlection 
upon her past. She was not in her first vouth, but her mat hart 
remarkably well under Barrw’s tender handling And whe 
acquaintances, the stormiest of courtships, the most casual of « 
solemnest of promises, Barry and Lynn decided to chance a hone 
to spend and not much else—the existence of Peg was justified. | 
the lovers set off for Paradise, arriving, as has been said 
tersville upon the evening of the fifth day. Well, then! 
said Barry —“this day vou have done noble! Gas or oil or water 
or air—name your poison!” 
“She must want gas,” said Lynn. 
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“You heard me offer it,” said Barry. 
The approaching whistle grew louder 
broke oft and stopped. Ac the side of the 
car unexpectedly the whistler appeared, 
a big, rosy-faced woman in an old gray 
sweater and skirt, with a knob of gray 
hair on the back of her neck, with a smudge 
on one cheek and eyes as blue as willow 

ware. 


Lynn kicked Barry's nearest shin, regis 
tering surprise. Barry shoved a tender 
elbow into Lynn’s ribs by way of ad 


monition, 

“What can I do for you folks?” asked 
the apparition mildly. When she smiled, 
she seemed like Demeter—serene, warming 
the earth. 

Barry alighted with courtly haste. 
explained what wanted, and 
with one hand on the side of the car, watch 
ing, while the woman gave Peg tive gallons 
by means of the spaghettian hose. 

“Too bad it had to rain!” she said when 
she had finished. “Been havin’ such won- 
derful weather this last five or six days.” 

Barry groped for change 

“These last five days—"’ Lynn corrected 
sweet ly. 

Barry stopped groping and threw her a 
grin. 


He 


was stood 


“Five days—well, you may be right 
said the gasoline woman amiablv. “Been 


tourin’ all that time 
“It doesn't seem long.” said Lynn. 
“Where from?” asked the gasoline 
woman, wiping her hands on a bit of cotton 
waste and looking up from under level 
evebrows. 


““Manhattan,” said Barry largels 

“The Village,” said Lynn 

“Oh—the village of Manhattan said 
the gasoline woman, smiling ‘Well 
you've come quite a ways, haven't you? 
And you couldn’t expect to get 
good weather all along Sun and 
rain, first one and then another 
that’s April for you!” 

It was April for them—the crest 
of an immemorial spring. All at 


once she looked to them an oracle 
Their eves met over her shoulder, 
deepening 

“Is this place yours? Do vou 
run it?” asked Lynn 

“T sure do,” said the gasoline 
woman. “Make my own bread, do 
my own bakin’. Chicken-’r-cheese- 
’r-ham-’r-eggs.”’ 


them. They inspected each other closely 
and saw only beauty unbelievable 
against a background of light and white 
muslin and good smells and bright colors. 
The woman set them down at a small, 
white-painted table in a corner near a 


window. Rain streaked the window, and 
wind rattled its sashes. The table bore 
spotless doilies of white paper lace and 


folded white paper napkins, gay flowered 
china and shining knives and forks. She 
recommended chicken sandwiches, coffee, 
and spice cake. 

Barry looked at Lynn. Slowly Lynn put 
out the tip of her tongue and licked her lips 
ike a greedy tabby. She rolled her eyes 
ecstatically 

“If you please!” said Barry. 

rhe woman went away, smiling 
no time at all, bearing a 
crowded tray which she unloaded before 
them deftly Light and warmth and 
fragrance of food! 

Lynn said shyly, “Won't you sit down?” 

hecause the woman was so deep-breasted 
and wide-hipped and generously splendid 


She 


came back in 


like a house with columns—or an oak, 
wide-branching. 

The coarse gray hair, knotted at the 
back of her strong, full neck had a wave 


in it that’soothed the eve, a live wave and 
careless, not sprung from hot irons. Lynn’s 
fingers flexed, wanting a pencil. Her eyes 
grew greedy, noting contour, thus and so, 
to remember. 


“Do sit down with us!” she begged. 


“Lord, no!” said Demeter. Thank 
you just the same!” 

Please!’ said Barry. “If vou aren't 
too busy.’ 

F nn looked al him adoring], She 
thought to herself he should have been 
i diplomat. She saw him in tails and a 
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Tourists Accommodated 


me.” Or did kings take over othe 
people’s diplomats as easily as that?) 
The gasoline woman was pulling up 
chair; she was dropping into it with a md. 
low, embarrassed laugh. “Such a nasty 
night—-won’t be many stoppin’, I guess, 


Was vou folks plannin’ to get ar 

or what?” 
Said Barry: 

help us. 


further— 


“That’s just wh 
You know this town 
1 suppose?” 

Lynn ate her sandwiches peaceful 
silence. Just listening to Barry’s voice 
kept the blood rippling gently in her veins, 
Just knowing he was there—in the same 
world with her—close enough to touch, 

‘“*I was born here—guess I ought to know 
it,’ said the gasoline woman, chuckling, 

“Is it an old town?” prodded Barry 
gently. ‘“‘My wife and I thought the 
houses—”’ 

(“My wife and I!” Looking demurdly 
across the table, Lynn hooked her woolen 
stockinged ankle about his—beneath it, 
Her soft lower lip trembled slightly. How 
incredible life was—my wife and I!) 

“Oh, yes, it’s plenty old—since seven- 
teen thirty-two, or thereabouts, so they 
claim. Got some houses, at the other end 
of town, been standing almost since the 
Revolution.” 

*T love old houses,”’ said Lynn suddenly, 


you can 
pretty well, 


“Do you?” said the gasoline woman, 
“Well, that’s because you're young. My- 


self, | like em new—new as paint and pine 


and white ruffles can make ’em.” Her 
willow-ware gaze went proudly to the 
curtains at the windows. 

“You made those?” asked Lynn. 

“Every stitch—by hand.” 

“That's wonderful!” said Lynn. “Barry 


did you hear that? Everv stitch of those 
nice white curtains hand-sewed 

“You must be very clever,” said 

Barry gravely to the gasoline 


woman, who smiled and didn't 
deny it. 
Saving merely, with brief ac- 


knowledgment, “I’m handy. 

“Do you—are—is there . . . I 
mean,”” stumbled Lynn, “isn't 
there any one else 34 

“She’s trying to ask if you're 
married,” explained Barry 
antly. “Take your time, de: 
added to Lynn, with a tenderly 
mocking glint in his eve 
perfectly proper question.” 


“Boy!” said Barry reverently. CG “T was,”’ said the gasoline woman 

“An’ my own cofiee—an’ cake NCe 76 6) NEov "og / grimly. “Not any more—thank 
an pile God 

“Get out, dear,” said Barry to “I’m sorry!” said L , sucl 
Lynn naive and exquisite com] ol 

Lynn got out with alacrity G ° ° her voice that Barry felt for 

“T think we'll come in and get ? / }] y ] }] found her. 
you to give us something to eat,” ¢ 4 . “He’s with the marines,” said 
said Barry with dignified sim- the gasoline woman—"‘or was, the 
plicity last I heard—and it’s good enough 

“You'll be the first this eve- for him, at that! Over s« years 
ning,” said the gasoline woman S EF P T EF M B E R ilshemmueuen. Eis € they 
**Mavbe vou're bringin’ me luck.” 4 rt 4 call an Enoch Arden.” 

She Oyn ned the door of the tidy “Ah an Enoch Ar ler said 
little shack, and they followed her Barry—not a flicker, not a be 
into it, into a radiance which left traving glimmer 
them blinking. Light glared cheerfully white tie—with a marble staircase st retch- “When he comes back,” said the gaso- 
from unshaded bulbs over counter Log up behind him—with affairs of state line woman, and smoothed th eavy; 
tables. It appeared in that unsparing waiting for his finger in the pie—with kings _ silvering hair, “let him try and get in!” r 
illumination that Barry needed a shave; deferring: ““My dear Mr. Carter, may | “Oh. then vou think he wi// come back! 
his chin showed dark and rough. There hope that your government appreciates said Lynn. She turned to her sj cake 
were tired smudges under Lynn’s eyes, you—as it should. In case it doesn’t, with a relieved expression. 
but dancing flames in the depths of there will always be a piace for you—with “If he could see this,” said the other and 
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The old man looked them over sharply 
All at once the dark, wet night seemed lovely and warm and desirable to Lynn, she 


her small, cheery 
k tomorrow.” 


a picture of 


nd about 
bac 


1 hi 
i nim 


iid the gasoline 


ulgent scorn, “but how 
heen married?” 
egan Barry 


aid Lynn calmly. 


1 eating her spice-cake. Barry 


i { 3 : 
PramokewEed |) 


drew down his shaggy brows. 


mouth twitching 


her with his 


watched 
} sometimes so much 


lightly. She 

child, he felt verv t 
time oO! ch a dream, he 
hold her too clos¢ \t other times 
too infrequent—she appalled him by re 


vealing herself 


seemes 
some 


dared 
not 


nder of her 


scarce ly 


a virtuoso in deceit As 


now. 
“You don’t look it,” said the gasoline 
woman, eyeing them keenly. 


“C'm in!’ he 











said abruptly 


>» was so frightened 


‘Oune 
“From the 
sia) believe vou re 

said the gasolin 

Enoch Arde! her 

delighted 
“Don't make 
Having finished his o 

one Lynn left over, having fin 

cake and a piece (Continued on page 184) 
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You (Choose 
The 
Path Prissy 
Took? 


HE girl leaned her elbows upon the 


gate, cupped her chin in her hand 
and stood looking dreamily over 
the countrvside It was a view 


1: er , 
worth looking al a sweeping wonderiand 


and river and valle 
and upland dappled with 
among its green trees the peaceful, smok 
ing chimneys of little, homely, red 
farms. Just behind the girl was an 
other farmhouse of mellowed red 
brick, lichen usted, half hidden 
by climbing roses. It was a pretty 
sight, but the girl was not 
scious of it. Nor was she conscious 
of the expanse of sunlit country upon 
which her blue-grav eves were fixed 
She nothing, heard nothing 
She had no eyes or ears for country 
Her mind 
of the problemsof her own vouth. She 
was ‘eighteen, and she had 
parting of the wavs 

She was obviously part and parcel of 
the farm behind her. She wore a rather 
battered sunbonnet, a rough apron of 
and heavy, waterproof 
deeply caked with mud. A pail,empty now, 
but which had obviously contained some 
sort of pig food or hen food, stood by her. 

Che girl herself beautiful. Her 
rough farm clothes emphasized rather than 
hid her beauty. She had clear, unfalter- 
ing eyes of gray-flecked blue with thick, 
black lashes; her skin was golden-brown, 
deepening upon the cheeks to rose like a 
ripe peach. Her mouth was a child’s, 
dreamy, solemn, unawakened—an exqui- 
site thing. She was frowning, and as she 
stood there, motionless as the scene be- 
fore her, once or twice she sighed heavily. 

Then a young man in earth-colored 
corduroys and a shirt open at the neck 
turned the corner suddenly into the road, 
leading a cart horse. The girl turned as 
if to go when she saw him, but she was 
just too late. 

“Hallo, Prissy .” he said. 

He spoke constrainedly and flushed as 
he spoke. Both of them looked embar- 
rassed. There was a suspicion of hard de 
fiance beneath the girl’s embarrassment. 


30 


of wood and meadow 


sunshine, and 


rooled 


encr 


con 


saw 


vasf l] 


sights or sounds 


come to the 


sacking, boots 


was 


CROSSROADS 


Come in Every Girl’s Life. Would 


He came up to the 


gate and tried to 
lay his hand on 
hers, but she was 


too quick for him. She 
to take up her pail. 

“Don’t go, Prissy,” he pleaded. 

“T’ve a lot to do,”’ she said, avoiding his 
eyes. ‘“‘I’d best be getting on with it.” 

“If you can spare time lookin’ over the 
gate, you can spare time to say a few words 
to me,” he said, a note of masterfulness 
creeping into his voice. 

She met his eyes squarely, though she 
was still flushed. 

“What is there to say to you?” 


turned abruptly 


she said 






















it 
—_ “[ want my answer,” h F 
? said. “Don't tease me > 
Prissy. I want the answert h 
what I asked you last night 7 

He, too, was very young nd behind 
his attempt at masterfulness lay some ‘ 
thing poignantly wistful. But the hard , 
ness of the girl’s defiance did not melt. : 
“I told you I wanted to think 0 h 
it,’ she said. “I told you not to com v 


botherin’ I told you Id tell yo 
tonight.” 

“Why not talk it over together-lik 
Prissy?” he said. He spoke witha clums 
tenderness that sat appealingly on bs ‘“ 
muscular youth. 


me, 
















come 
yo ) 


-like 
ums 


» his 








The glance she threw him 

é was almost hostile 

“How can 
“You and me 
pester and pester 
“I won't, Prissy.”” he pleaded. “We'll 
just -talk things over You see, be- 
fore I asked you last night, I was almost 
sure—I was almost sure,” he blurted out, 
“that you loved me.”’ 

She looked at him in silence—looked 
at his handsome young face bronzed al- 
most to the color of the earth he tilled, at 
his tinely-proportioned body, at the splen- 
did chest his open shirt revealed—and 
something shone behind the defiance in 
her eves. That was what she was defving, 
ol course. She was defying herself, not him. 

“Oh, of course, I love you,” she burst 
out. “Of course, | do—I can’t help it. I’ve 
ted not to. But—but it doesn’t last. It 
never lasts. Look at all the people round 
here. I suppose they loved each other 
Once. Look at old James and his wife. 
Look at father and mother!” 

“Your father and mother’s all right,” 
said the boy. “What's wrong with them?” 
“Moh ee said scornfully. 
aan wo! ed 1erself to a skeleton 

€ larm work and the house and the 


she said. 
an’ you'll 


we?” 














he 
to 


“I want my answer,” 
said, ““—-the answer 
what I asked you last 
night.’”” Behind his at- 
tempt at masterfulness 
lay something poignant 


children, that’s what's wrong. Morning to 
night, week after week, year after vear. 
Nothing else. Like a farm animal. Work 
and children, work and children, vear 
after vear, year after year. And nothing 
else in her life—nothing!”’ 

She broke off passionately. 
acry almost of fear in her voice. 

“Nothing but that till she dies. She'll 
never do anything else. She’s never done 
anything else. Just drudge, drudge, drudge 
She’s an old woman before her time, she’s 
worn herself out, and what does she get 
for it? Father off in the morning without 
a word, in to dinner and not a word except 
he’s grumbling at something, sits at night 
by the fire reading the paper or sleeping 
like a log and never a civil word to mother. 
That's her life. Oh, don’t you see I’m 
frightened of it—frightened?”’ 

Her distress touched him, but not the 
reason for it. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he said slowly, 


There was 


almost stupidly. “I’ve always thought 
your father and mother were happy 
enough. She’s a strong woman. She's 


never ailed anything.” 

“That’s what you want a wife for, isn’t 
it?’ she flashed. ‘To work and to have 
children?” 
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A shade of hostility crept into his 


eves. “Of course, it is,” he said 
bluntly ‘What else should a man 
want a wife for?” 


‘Gentlemen don’t,” she said naively. 
“Gentlemen want wives to dress ,in 
pretty clothes, and they have a lot of 

servants so that their wives needn’t do any 
work.” 

His gesture—a gesture of infinite con- 
tempt—disposed finally of the gentlemen. 
“They're fools, then,’ he said shortly. 
“Where's the sense in it? A woman 
without any work gets into mischief.”’ 


Her face flamed angrily. ‘‘Oh—and 
what about a man?” 

ae? | man does, too.” he admitted. But 
he was bewildered. “I don't know what 


we're quarreling about, Prissy. | tell you 
I love vou, and Ull treat you well.” 
“Like father treats mother, I suppose?” 
“I’ve never seen anything wrong with 
the way your father treats your mother,” 


he said doggedly. ‘tHe doesn’t drink, and 
he gives her his money regular.” 
“He sometimes doesn't speak a word to 


her when he comes in of night. 

‘A man’s tired when he comes in of 
nights.”’ 

She gave a short, laugh. ‘Oh, 
I can see what I'm in for if I marry you.” 

rhere was pleading in his voice again. 
“Prissy, I promise you I'll treat you well. 
I’ve loved vou since vou was a little one.” 

“And if I have you,” 
“T suppose any one else’d do?” 

“No,” he said, “if vou won't have me, 
I'll fend without a wife. I don’t want any 
one but vou.” 

That touched her. She turned from him, 
pulling absently at the gatepost. Her head 
was lowered. Her lovely mouth was set 
as a child’s is set when on the verge of 


angry 


won t she said, 


tears 

“Prissy,”’ he said, “there isn’t any one 
else, is there?” 

She did not answer. 

His face darkened. He caught her none 
too gently by the wrist. 

“Tell me if there’s any one else, Prissy,” 
he ordered fier« ely. 

His pleading, his boyishness, his wist 
fulness, had dropped from him. 

“Let me go,’ she said, with blazing 
eyes. (Continued on page 162) 
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“An 


FOREIGNER who has a 
quaintance in the United 
came back to this country, the other 
day, after an absence of five vears 

As soon as he was installed in his hotel, 
he reached for the telephone book to call up 
several of his closest friends The first of 
these were the Stephen Blanks, for they 
seemed to him the most sympathetic; he 
considered them an ideal couple, and more 
over they 
combination of 


wide ac 


states 


were people who because of a 
wealth and culture had 
been able to create a charming milieu 

He gave the number of their town house. 
A servant answered, and he asked to speak 
to Mrs. Blank. When she wa 
he said, 

“This is Claude dell’ Antra.’ 
But to his surprise and chagrin she 


s connected, 


AA The 


OURTS Da Us 


showed no pleasure in this announcement, 
but merely said, **Yes?”’ 

“It’s Claude dell’ Antra,”’ he repeated. 
“Ts it you, Dorothy Blank?” 

“No, it is not Dorothy Blank. 
Janet Blank.” 

“Oh, Iam so sorry,” he apologized. “I 
must have the wrong number. I wanted 
Mrs. Stephen Blank.” 

“This is Mrs. Stephen Blank,” she said. 
“Dorothy calls herself Mrs. Johnson Blank 
just a minute and I'll give you her 
number.” 

He was so bewildered that instead of 
venturing another telephone call he took a 
taxi around to the address at which Mrs 
Blank had declared Dorothy might be 
found. 

In the entrance hall of an old private 


This is 


now 


Dell’ Antra leaned forward. ‘Do 
you mean that if it happened 
again and your husband asked for 
his freedom, you wouldn't give 
it to him?” “‘Not unless he could 
convince me that his new love 
was a serious, lasting thing, and 
not a mere temporary phase” 


ART 


Amazing Description of the Ease with which 
Modern -Marriage Knots are Untted, and a Practical Suggestion for the 
Men and Women who Want Theirs to Last 


residence which had been remodeled into 
small apartments, he found the name “Mrs. 
Johnson Blank.” He rang the be || \tter 
a moment the door opened a itomatically, 
and he went into the inner hall, not certai 
whether to go up one flight or three, wh 
a voice he recognized as Dorothy’s called 
“Come in!” and he perceived that the door 
straight ahead of him on the gt yund floor 
Was open. 

He found her covered with a sky-blue 
smock, standing in the center of a big 
studio-like room, putting red lacque: 
paint on an old bureau. 


when 


“Claude!” she cried, throwing down 
the brushes and holding out both paint: 
daubed hands. “How divine to see you: 
I didn’t dream you were in th yuntry. 


. ° . ! 
“I arrived only this morning. | told 20 
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cor thought—" He 
naused and smiled. “I thought I would 

old friends. But I see they 
It is 1 who am sur- 


one I was coming. 1 


surprise my Olc 
have forestalied me. 
prised bv them ; 

' “Oh, didn’t vou know about Steve and 
me?” She began cleaning her fingers with 
otton dipped in turpentine. ‘Il meant to 
write vou—but I supposed you'd see the 
news of the divorce in the papers, and the 
details were such a long story.” 

No, I didn't see it, and even now I can 
not believe you and Stephen are divorced!” 

“We certainly are. Have been since 

vo vears ago, on the 12th of June. He 
married Janet Brent.” 

When?” 

“Two vears ago, on the 13th of June, of 

ise. Don't be ridiculous! All the really 
smart people get married the day their 
Jecrees become final.” 

But vou—vou have not married?” 

Oh, it’s only for one of them 
it in order to keep up the social 
f the family. And then in my 

ashionable, too. I have a job 





necessary 


Dell’ Antra sat down to think it over. 
ou and Stephen seemed so 
could it have occurred? 


\ as the trouble 
“Trouble There was no trouble! What 
t, old-fashioned expressions you use, 


de! You're 


€ariiest divorce era 


talking in terms of the 
these of ten and 
ago—pre-war stuff. You 
ent kept up with the mode. When 


em marriages break up, it’s not a 

r of trouble—it’s a matter of taste.”’ 

She turned her eves away from his as she 
) ] 
shed 


in our case, for instance, Steve just lost 


) St ! ( That's all. Isin't it 
De? 

“No, it is not simple. Now, stop being 

pant ‘ e the truth. What vou 

Ss in ble Stephen could never 

( e suited to him than vou 

Li t our looks—why, in 

ery room he had a portrait ol vou done 

by some tist—but he thought you 

tne most Clever 1 wittv of women. I 

have heard ote vou many times. 
2 HUM i!d not lose.” 


g about different things.” 


rit anne more natural as she went 

| ( t he admired me—but 

€,. sure .as aman of the world, 

t that often the husbands 

. ve ( attractive wives are 
least 

Yes, I t] When I was veri 

| ok at certain men I knew 

pais rs and think, ‘How can 

t M ttention to other women 

: s ncomparably more 








charming?’ But as I 
have 
and more married peo 
ple, | have 
that the quality of 
faithfulness is intrinsic 

in the nature of th 

individual, and depends little upon the cir 
cumstances of the marriage. I have kn 
men to be fantastically loval to women who 
not only lacked charm. but were impossible 
in everv way. And I have known, as I sav, 
men who could not be faithful to the most 
ideal wives. But was it, then, that Stephen 
became a philanderer? I had not thought 
him as that type.” 

“But vou him last five vears 
He was then still in the thirties. I think 


observed more 


re lized 


own 


say 


iyo 




















































“It wasn’t Janet 
he was in love 
with. It was a 
symbol of his 
youth—it was a 
that ro 
had not 
disappeared 
from hislife: that 
he was still 
young, attrac 
,aconqueror 











pre of 
mance 






tive 


our difticul 


birthday 


She pulled the bell rope wh hh yon 
the side of the Italian fireplace You must 
lunch with me.” (Continued on page 100) 





er < 
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The bushes swayed wildly, and 
through the leaves broke the 
handsome young man Gloria 
had passed on the porch. At 
sight of. her he stopped short. 
The wrath subsided in his eyes 


. WAS rank mutiny rhe mutineet 

was not the sort of person, however, 

that could be run up to a yard arm 

and left dangling. It would be ditt- 
cult to imagine Gloria Stuart receiving 
even solitary confinement for mutiny. Her 
mother did not consider it. 

“Gloria!” The tone registered 

Stuart’s amazement. ‘“‘What if the 


Mrs. 
Ad- 


miral should hear you?” 
“Oh, I know he doesn’t do anything but 
live and breathe the Navy. And you don’t 
40 


a 





either, Mother. 
when you were a baby, before ever you 


I bet you said ‘aye, aye’ 
said ‘ah goo iced 

“Gloria!” Mrs. Stuart’s voice threatened 
tears. 

“Now, mother, perhaps it wasn’t that 
bad.’ Gloria patted Mrs. Stuart’s cheek, 
instantly contrite. “I don’t want to make 
you unhappy, but I just couldn’t stand 
that dance another minute last night 
There were plenty of girls. Amy Stearns 
needed the extra man I left.”’ 


»Ayve Aye 


Here Offe rs Delightful) 





Pettersen 


Are Not the 
Of the Navy That 


Amy is quite a charming girl. I don’t 
understand men any more.” 

“That’s just it, mother. 
stand them. They are all 
They—” 

“Why, Gloria! The Admiral is most as- 
suredly not like other men. When I was 
your age, my dear, to be the belle of the 
regular station hop was all that any girl 
could ask.”’ 

“Even if she was the Commandant’s 
daughter? I’m not going to have them 
talking about ‘dragging the Old Man's 
girl out,’ when they dance with me. ‘The 
regular station hop!’ That’s just it. The 
same old marine band, the same old 
waltzes, the same old—just the same old 
everything.” 

“Vou are tired, dear. You have beena 
girl long enough. You are twenty-three 
now. It is time you settled down. Navy 
people shouldn’t wait long to get 
married.’ 

“Oh, oh, oh!” 

Gloria Stuart clinched her fists. Rebel- 
lion shone in the sleek sheen of her hair. 
Its red glints seemed to flame The pi 
quant nose forgot its tiny freckles and be 
came haughty. Hazel eyes glowed brow 
in their fire. The curve of her chin pro 
claimed her descent from a man who had 
ruled quarterdecks in peace and wat 
There was a quarterdeck air in 


I do under- 
the same 


too 


her slim, 
straight figure now at full attention. 
“Mother, can’t I make you understand 


that the Navy has no relation to my 
future? I know,” she waved away Mrs 
Stuart’s start at an interruption. “Your 


father was a naval oflicer, and his father, 


right on back to Noah. And ii was Just 
the same with the Admiral. It’s about 
time there was a break in the chain, and 


I’m its weakest link. I am going | 
marry in the Navy.” 

“Gloria!” Mrs. Stuart’s voice \ 
echo of the Admiral when he was on his 
job. “You shall not talk this way. _ Pell 
me, pray, what is wrong with the Navy- 
They are the finest men in the world 
Every one of them is picked from thow 


not 





is a faint 


sands And what higher calling than 
serving your country?” 

9 . ” . oa” u 

“Ves, I’ve heard it all Gloria’s rage 
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subsided. “And while they serve the 
country, you serve them. Running 


around the world, stuffy trains and boring 
transports—if you haven’t enough money 
to travel on a regular ship. Waiting until 
you get to China to buy cloth for some 
cheap dressmaker to throw together for 
you, unless you can do it yourself. Be 
cause the cloth’s cheaper. Buying your 
linens there. Because it’s cheaper. Liv 
ing in furnished flats full of stuff you've 
picked up. Looking like a curio shop. 
Or getting quarters in the Yard, using 
furniture that came out of the Ark. 
Worrving about the plumbing 

“What is wrong with this furniture? 
And I am sure the baths are perfectly 


lovely here.””. Mrs. Stuart looked with 
contentment on the soothingly fur 
nished breakfast room, its curtains 


stirring to the fragrant spring breeze 
filtering sunlight in warming splashes 
bought in China. 
“Ves, and this is the Commandant’s 
house. Made over for you when we 
came in two years ago. Have you for 
gotten all vou said about the way it 
had been left by Mrs. ——” : 
Mrs. Stuart inter 
stily, “this may be an excep 
tion. But the Admiral and I wer 
very happy together running around, 
| stuffy 


on the colorful rug 


“Of course,” 


-cted 


living in furnished flats and 
quarters, and taking care of a little 
girl without very much money. 

“And no one but you—the loveliest 
o'd dear in the world—could have done it.” 
Gloria was on the arm of her mother’s 
chair, slim, white arms holding her close 
You and the Admiral could do it. But I 
couldn't, so let’s don’t argue. Excuse, 
please, if I sounded cross. I’m going to 
write Dorothy Lake now that I shall spend 
the summer with her.” 

“Spend the summer in Ohio?” Mrs. 
Stuart’s tone was tinged with — horror. 
“Most girls would be delighted to stay 
right here.”’ : 

Gloria walked to the window and looked 
over the familiar scenes of the Navy Yard 
before she answered. : 

Little romance in the Yard. It might 
have been an industrial plant, scrupulously 


Marines 


Illustrated by 
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“Oh, I’m so sorry!” 
didn’t know you were there. 


clean, with its low gray buildings, clean- 
swept walks chained to protect the grass 
that struggled bravely in small patches 
In the background towers of steel indicated 
a battle ship in dock. Even at the Com 





Gloria found her voice. “I 


Are you badly hurt?” 


mandant’s house they ‘could hear the 

pneumatic riveters chattering their iron 

protest in staccato stridor. No gold braid. 

A figure in dark-blue dungarees emerged 

from a near-by building, which hissing 
41 





steam marked for the machine shop. 
Only the intricate embroidery of eagle 
and anchor on his cap stamped him 
an officer. The marine orderly stand- 
ing at attention in the Admiral’s tiny 
dooryvard of grass and valiant shrubs 
was the sole military note. 

“That's it. Those girls outside 
think that it’s all moonlight and roses. 
But when our men come ashore in the 
Navy, they are just business men or 
engineers. And we have to live on the 
job with them.” Gloria turned back 
from the window. “So it’s ‘Westward 
Ho’ this summer, and if there’s so 
much as a creek near Dorothy's house, 
I'll start for the Sahara or Arizona.”’ 

Mrs. Stuart sighed. This new 
generation! It wanted nothing that 
belonged to the old. What more 
thrilling could any woman wish than 
to be married to a man like the Ad- 
miral! He wasn’t the Admiral when 
they were married. Just Ensign 
Ralph Stuart with hardly anything 
except his pay and a devotion to the 
Navy. But it was enough, and China 
was a lovely place. Things were so 
cheap there. Mrs. Stuart smiled to 
herseli—that was exactly what Gloria 
had said. She smiled and sighed to- 
gether as she went seeking the Filipino 
boy who should have been busy with 
the vacuum cleaner long since. 

The Admiral listened to Mrs. 
Stuart’s recital at a Gloria-less lunch. 

“What she needs is a husband,” 
was his prompt decision. ‘“‘Let her go 
to Ohio. Give her some money for 
pretty clothes. Let her get her fill of 
civilians. She will come back. She 

as born to Navy life. And she has 
had the benefit of a most charming 
teacher. My dear, tell the cook that 
his work is improving.” 

So Gloria lived through the regular 
station hops until June came, and she 
went to Ohio where the Navy is some 
thing to be read about in the papers 
and the Congressional Record. 

“You are a dear to have me,” 
Gloria Stuart told Dorothy Lake at 
lur cheon. 

\ small Lake on the sun porch was 
testing the wicker furniture with his 
teeth in the young strength of his 
second summer. 

“It’s just perfectly selfish, that’s 
what it is,” the youthful Mrs. Lake 
declared firmly. ‘Fred and I are get 
ti gold We really are, vou know, with 
Junior getting to be such a big boy. 


more or less dropped 





Club and golf and swimming and every 


thing with vou here to show us the 


Now if vou had just imported some of } 


Navy friends, Gloria!” 
“You, too, Brutus,”’ Gloria rais« 
ids in alarm. ‘‘Nothing could bs 


charming than visiting vou, Dot, a 





fact that the ocean is miles and mil 
hind me adds to the charm.” 
“Why, Gloria Stuart! I never had 


ter time in mv life than the summe 


were together at Portsmouth I thir 

naval officers are the cutest things.” 
“Humph,” snorted Gloria, providin; 

alwavs that ladies can snort “I notice 


you didn’t marry one of them.”’ 
4 


Fred and I are look 


forward to another summer ol the Country iges, ever since we wert 











For a little they just sat and looked at the moonlight playing hide 


funny little kid. She wore dresses that were 


bored to death sitting around and | 
me talk of Junior, 1 can telephone 
Mavden to come play golf with vou 
“Don’t be sil’. Lam just wild t 
with Junior. He’s the darlingest | 
ever saw. Aren’t vou, cuticums?” 
And Gloria pursued the mal 
species to the far corner of the sul 
lavishing weird names and clucking 
Junior looked on with tolerance 
haven of refuge, who stood looking 
ith adoring eves, seemed to per! 
He bowed his neck stoically won 
queer. 
\lone in her room that night, 
inventoried the “nice young me! 
Dorothy had brought in for her insp 


“Water haul,’ the daughter ot se 











and seek through the leaves. 
smudged on the front. 


classified them, calling on fishermen’s lan 
guage for a poor catch acquired in her day 
at Pensacola. What did men matter in 
life anyway? Men and marriage. Blah. 
But Junior was a nice baby. He kissed 
her once ; 

\ golden morning greeted her. An early 
telephon call from Jane announced that 
she wo tld be unable to play golf, but she 
ivited Dorothy and Gloria to join her for 
luncheon ind bridge afterward. 

‘ It’s too bad for you to miss your game, 
dear, Dorothy announced on her return 
irom. the telephone “And besides the 
Will be in a terrible mess this morn 
ing. The plumber is coming.” 

“That being the case, I shall go out and 
knock a few balls around. Maybe I can 


house 


Gordon broke the silence. 
And how she could eat candy!” 


“Who are you anyway? 


find a handsome young man to join me,” 
Gloria laughed. 

“Do. I wish I could be with you in the 
sunshine. If you find your handsome man, 
bring him to lunch with us.” 

Gloria found the handsome young man, 
even though he didn’t join her. He was 
sitting on the porch as she passed on the 
way to the first Apparently he was 
immersed in a magazine, but she was glad 
that some one other than a cheap dress 
maker had combined the sage green and 
cream sports dress that added to the color 
of the morning. Her hair was doing itself 
well, she found as she felt it, 
the fact that the magazine was not so 
absorbing and that he was watching her. 

Watching seemed to have become a 


tee. 


conscious of 


I knew a girl named Stuart 
He didn’t hear the little gasp from the other chair 


habit as he came up to the caddy house 
while she wa ‘tting ; rT of 
Her idea that | | verified —at 
least six feet, He 

and 


wasn't so ver\ 
was a bit 


suspicious of too much male beauty. But 
| blended, and 


some 


balls 


heav\ 
handsome aiter all, 


Gloria was glad, because she 
his features were 
he could obse 
thing about im 
vaguel\ 

Che girl with him 
The L\ * Was 

f 


to do anything but 


agreea 
without 
stirred 


staring 

her memory 
1 wealth 
of recollections familiar 


She stare, 


insolently 
Gloria answé 

glance that 

sports shoes to 


red her with a brow-lifting 

from too-high-heeled 

Continued on page 150) 
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Bull ELICIA drew a long breath and sighed with unmistakable 
contentment. “There is not a view to equal it in all the world,” 
she said. 

“Except about a hundred other views that have evoked the 
same verdict within the past half-hour,” I bantered. 


SMEG. os. “Of course; I meant all of it, not just one particular corner of the 
Ma Re view,” she assented gravely 
e>4 +7 Then she sighed again, and this time I thought I detected an infini- 
; Bet tesimal change of nuance, indicative of just a mere shade less than sheer 
3 Y contentment. 


5 “Yes?” I prompted. 
oh sa “Oh, nothing: absolutely nothing,” said Felicia hurriedly. She hesi- 
a i tated. “Only, for a moment, I recalled something I saw in a foolish 
BASE 9 dream last night. It is downright wicked to have such a thought. The 
; Lr view is perfect. If this slope were less steep, there would not be such 
ig fun in climbing it. If it were steeper, we could not climb it at all. 
The little brook down there makes the valley a finished picture. The 
big maples and hickories are grouped as if a landscape architect had 
done it—only, of course, much better. And see how the hills bevond 
shade from soft green to opalescent violet. It is all too lovely to be 
looked at by mere mortals.” 
“Quite so,” I said. ‘And all it lacks is what vour dream revealed. 
I know what it is, without any dream to guide me. Go ahead and 
Sa\ i” 
Felicia’s glistening eves regarded me almost beseechingly. 
“Truly, I don’t like even to think it, much less to say it,” she in- 
sisted. “It seems almost a sacrilege, when we really got everything 
we asked for—everything we even dreamed of—hills, and _ rotks, 
and trees, and brooks, not to mention the unbelievable acres of 
laurel—and all the rest.” 
She paused with an expressive and comprehensive sweep of the 
hand. But as I still regarded her expectantly, she presently went or 
“And vet—if there cou/d have been—in the dream-picture there 
was—a little lake down there in the home meadow, to reflect the big 
maples, and the hills beyond, and the lovely clouds! Nothing coud 
be more beautiful than this view, and vet—everything does gain 4 
measure of enchantment, does it not, when mirrored in water?” 
“Ifa thing is perfect,” I said, bantering still, to keep from revealing 


Even when the thought came to 
catching frogs, he continued to 


from spot to spot. he orthe 
{ proved it presently by making 
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Dream (ome True and Brought 
Almost to His Front Door 


the wonderful idea that had suddenly come to me, “if a thing 
is perfect, it can not well be improved. There is no such word as 
‘perfecter,’ I believe.” 

“There is such a word as ‘pluperfect,’ ”’ laughed Felicia, restored 
suddenly to normal complacency. “But mere perfection answers 
very well indeed, thank you. And if Ii were to bring people up here 
to see this view, and they hinted that it missed perfection, | should 
simply push them off the edge of the rock and leave them to their 
well-merited fate.” 

“That would be mere justice,” I admitted. “And vet, between 
ourselves, an acre or two of water down there in the valley, to re 
flect the perfect view, so to say, double it—” 

“Would be quite superfluous, and far beyond our deserts,”’ 
Felicia cut in with emphasis. ‘‘And besides, think of all the good 
hay that would not grow in the meadow if a lake were there instead. 
Not to mention the bobolinks and meadow-larks that we could not 
do without.” 

“Quite so,”’ I assented. 

But as we resumed our walk, my head was awhirl with a big 
idea. I said nothing about it, partly because | was not quite 
sure it would materialize, and partly because [ recalled that 
Felicia was going to town for two or three weeks, and I might 
have a chance to surprise her. 

Like most others of her sex, Felicia loves surprises. 


HREE weeks afterward—to a day, as it chanced—Felicia 

came back from the city. 

Fifteen minutes later she experienced what she has many 
times referred to as the surprise of her life 

I had escorted her by a roundabout route to the hilltop that 
gives the superlative view. Under pretext of showing her a 
hew song-sparrow’s nest, I had led the way down through the 
home meadow, by the little brook. Then we went over the 
huckleberry-crowned hill at the left, to see a redstart's nest in 
the blackberry briers at the border of the first big clump of 
laurel, 

After that, curbing my own excitement as best I could, so 
that Felicia might suspect nothing (Continued on page 168) 


the heron that his job was 
wander by fitful impulses 
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IFE held little of love . 
liness for Bertha 
Mary. As she 
clasped her baby 

tight against her breast—as 

she stared out, across the 
blue and crimson of her gar 

den, to the place where a 
vivid sea met a vivid sky— 

she saw only life’s loss and 
regret. Her eyes—wells of emptiness in a 
weary face—were tragic in their lack of 
understanding 

The baby, stirring in her arms, gave a 
strange, littke whimper. It might have 
been the baby’s cry of protest against the 
way of the world! Hearing it, Bertha 
Mary pressed the tiny body closer against 
her heart. But, though utterly maternal, 
that pressure was scarcely a gesture of 
tenderness. Rather, it was instinctive. 
After all, the baby was not a joy to Bertha 
Mary's soul. The baby was only an added 
responsibility. 

From a distance—a far enough distance 
that one might not see the look in her eves, 
the tight line of her lips—Bertha Mary 
made a pretty picture. The gray-green 
boards of her wee, weatherbeaten 
behind its gay barricade of garden, created 
for her a charming background. Her slim 
body, drooping ever so slightly from the 
shoulders, made a pleasing silhouette among 
the larkspur and the columbine and the 
zinnias. And the baby, a bundle in her 


arms, quiet again—touched, still, with the 





house, 


eternal mystery of birth—added a final 
note to the picture. 
The baby Once—it seemed ever 


had longed for 


s before the sea—call 


so long ago—Bertha Mary 
the bab That wa 

ing in the distance, bevond her garden 
had snatched John away. They had beer 
happy, she and John, though the 

their love soberly, 

fashion of the fisher folk 
smiled much—there 
about in a place where the bar 
of living are measured by the fk 
in a swl But 


wordlessly, 
hey had not 


much to smile 


alter the 


isn't 


necessit 








ging net 
t nit 


i 
through the thrill of the dawn time—to the 
garden gate with him And when the sk, 


was crimson-touched with the last heroic 
mirth of the sun, she had been waiting for 
him at that same gate And they had 
walked together down a path between 
flowers, to a cottage and a circle of vellow 
lamplight and supper spread upon a table 
with a gay red cloth thrown over it 

He had held her tight in his arms—John 


—when she told him that a baby Was com 
4 


ing She had 
sobbed silently, 
and he, had 
cried a little! And, 
during the long 
days that followed—days when he was ou 
in his boat—she had fashioned tiny clothes. 
And, as she sewed, she had humme 
half-forgotten words of an old lull: 
But John had not staved to see the 
baby He had gone olf one grav morning 
with his nets, and the sea, waiting, had 


too, 





gathered him into hungry arms. Bertha 
Marv, hearing the news stolidly but with 
agony of soul, had gone down—alone 


And though 
the months had swept away the first ache, 


ruish, she 


into her own sea of suffering 
the most blinding an had as vet 


found nothing to be 


l g ) ni 
not even noticed, perhaps that the bab 
had John’s wide eyes, his same splendid 


breadth of brow. 


[* SEEMED strange, to Bertha Mary, 
that artists should have discovered a 
sudden beauty in the fishing village which 
for so many years had known nothing of 
art. It seemed equally strange to other of 
the villagers. ‘Paintable’ is a word that 
comes hard to a tired folk who have long 
fought a fight against elemental things 


Some of the older 
about 


fishermen, gi 
the pore h of tl 
store, laughed grimly at the ins 


these people who came, with eager 


evening 


and bland squares of canvas, t 
ize them 
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“A girl gimme a dollar to sit o1 


‘n’ smoke,” one of the fisherme! 
chuckled. 

And it was so. Dollars, 
slow]; into gnarled 
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whicl 
hands, beca 
once easier For, after 
scant invasion of artists, a large s! 
had drifted in somehow 
away city. And 


oO earn 
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women 1n sf 


men in sandals walked down th 


streets of the village and set 
easels in odd pl ices 
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The artist, looking up, was 
suddenly aware of Bertha 
Mary’s flushed face. Swift 
consideration crowded the 
self-pity from her tone. 
“You're never going out 
on such a hot day--like 
that!” “I got my work 
to deliver,” said Bertha 
Mary slowly, “‘and I can’t 
leave the baby~-alone” 


Phe fisher folk—apparently without in- 
terest, really with a sort of fear—tolerated 
the artists But between them and the 
rapidly growing colony there was no link 


of real friendliness. They were willing to 
sell their lobsters and their fish to these 
aliens, for food. They were willing, at a 
price, to part with slickers and rusted 
anchors, 1 the cracked pewter that 
dwelt upon their kitchen shelves. They 


were willing, when the fish were not run- 
hing, to sit idly—but as embarrassed as 
small bo in front of a group that 
Squinted at them and drew curiously deft 
likenesses. But they were not ready to 
accept the artists! : 

For the artists did not 


oe understand 
They Stoo 


awed delight to watch a 
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all, was Bertha Mary—Bertha 
Marv standing statue-like in 
‘ther garden, with a baby against 
her breast 


YERHAPS it was because 

laughter came so easily to 

aad the artists that she hated them. 
For there was no laughter in 
the heart of Bertha Mary. A 
broken heart is not capable, 
perhaps, of holding mirth. It 
hurt that they could spend 
money in so prodigal a way, 
was so hard for a 
girl, left alone with a baby, to 
Bertha Mary, by taking 
in washings, by doing painstak- 

ing sewing and careful baking, could barely 
and perhaps loss of life. They spoke, at make both ends meet now. The sea had 
such times, of the “dramatic quality’ of not only snatched love from her life—it 
the water. They called the fisher folk had deprived her of her means of livelihood! 
“characters.” They called the village Daily, as she watched the smocked, san- 
homes “‘quaint.”’ daled figures pass the gate of her garden, 
They did not understand she felt an added bitterness rising in her 


V hen money 
earn 


storm—a storm that meant broken nets 


these artists! 


And so the people of the village lived apart, soul. Rising as the tide rises against the 
glad of an increased income, but sullen of rocky wall of a resisting coast 


That was why she did not respond to the 


smile upon the wistful face of the thin 
7 


speech. Not exactly trustful. And the 
least trustful of all, the most resentful of 
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woman who paused, one afternoon, before 
the gate of the garden. Bertha Mary was 
watering the flowers—doing it in a me- 
chanical way. It didn’t matter exactly 
that the flowers should be watered; it was 
habit that made her think of this extra task 
when her hands had an idle moment— 
when the last bit of ironing was finished, 
and the baby was napping indoors! She 
did not look up from her work, not even 
when the woman’s smile grew into a word 
of greeting. For the woman carried a box 
that obviously held paints and brushes, and 
she wore a color-smudged garment of linen 
over her tailored dress. By all the signs 
she was an artist, one of the outsiders 
Bertha Mary half-turned from the woman, 
and her eves—dark, sea-tinted-—looked de 
liberately toward the horizon line. 

One would have expected the woman 
her smile ignored—to pass on. But she did 
not pass on. She leaned, instead, against 
the garden gate. And she spoke to Bertha 
Mary in a voice that was as wistful as her 
smile had been. 

“T do not think,” she said shyly, slowly, 
“that I have ever seen a prettier garden!” 

They had planted the garden together, 
she and John, in the days when she had 
first lived in the cottage. The bride days. 
The gentle memory softened Bertha Mary’s 
eyes, but it did not make her voice less hard 
when she spoke in answer. 

“Y’ think so!”’ she said. 
not a question. 

The antagonism in her tone would have 
sent another person away. It brought a 
dark, sluggish red to the woman’s thin 
cheeks. But still she leaned against the 
garden gate, and spoke once more 

“I have always praved,” she said, and 
her voice was a trifle less shy, although the 
vords came as slowly as ever, “‘that I'd 
see something, somewhere, sometime, that 
I could paint. Really. Not just make intoa 


It was a retort, 


picture—" all at once her words were hur 
rying—‘but print. With everything that is 
in me!’ One slim hand lay over her heart. 


I ERTHA MARY had meant to turn 

To retreat into the cottage and 
slam the door. But she didn’t. There was 
somethi £ in the artist’s intense gaze that 
held her. Strange that a woman could speak 
of painting with 
such As if painting were 
Bertha Mary had meant to turn 
but she lingered—almost asked a 
question. It was, perhaps, in response to the 
unasked question that the woman spoke 
again. 

“If you’ve an extra room,” she said sud 
denly, “I'd like to board with vou Vil 
pays well, and I'll be no trouble I'd like 
to wake up in the morning with the gar 
den lying dew-fresh under my window. I'd 
like to see it in the last of the sunset’s glory. 
I'd like to see it by moonlight. I'd ’ the 
shyness had returned to her voice—‘‘Id 
like to see the garden’s—soul.” 

Bertha Mary hated the artists 
of the careless joy in which they dared wrap 
themselves. But, like the rest of the vil 
lagers, a phrase caught at her mind. “Pay 
well,’ was the phrase. Oh, she needed 
money ! At times she needed it almost 
cruelly. She scanned the woman witha cold, 
level gaze—took in the tense, slight bod, 
the slim, narrow hands, the sweetness cf 
themouth. The eager, cagereves. And then 

“Yes, I got a spare room!” she answered 


away 


and painting was worl 
a sense Of passion 
one's man 
away, 


be cause 


Loveliness 


And so the woman came—with her in- 
credibly few belongings—to live in the 
grav-green, weatherbeaten house. Bertha 
Mary, surveving the scant contents of the 
suitcase, the one extra hat in its bag, was 
amazed. Surely this boarder could not be 
so well-to-do as all artists were reputed, by 
the villagers, to be! Of course, there was 
the box in which lived her tubes of paint 
many of them. But tubes of paint meant 
little, in the way of possessions, to Bertha 
Mary. The situation puzzled her, and 
when she accepted, almost gingerly, the 
first week's stipend from her lodger’s hand, 
she managed to venture a remark. 

“You must be very rich,” she said 
stolidly, “to pay such a lot she sur- 
veyed the bills in her palm—*‘for a room. 
Where vou can only sleep.” 

The artist smiled. Had she been any 
other person in all the world, she might 
have laughed. But: 

“So few of us, who paint, are ever rich,” 
she said softly. ‘‘No, my dear, I’m poor— 
in the worldly sense! But only one thing 
do I—we was she quoting?— 
“that is more precious than gold—” 

Bertha Mary raised incredulous brows. 
“More precious than gold?” she echoed, and 
her tone held a sharp inquiry. 

The woman’s slim, nervous hand made 
a swift, splendid gesture. A sweep of long 
fingers that took in the flowering garden 
and the sea that lay behind the garden. 
“Vision—the ability to glimpse loveliness,” 
she said softly. ‘“‘Loveliness!” 


pe SSCSS 2 


THE artist had been three days in the 
wee house before she saw the baby, for 
Bertha Mary had kept the baby hidden 
from view. Of course, it had cried—some. 
At waking times and at feeding times. But 
tiny babies are easily hushed, and Bertha 
Mary had discovered (though without any 
sense of happiness at the discovery!) the 
little, cuddly ways of all mothers. 

“Oh, you mustn't be noisy,”” she would 
say almost angrily—even while her arms 
rocked the baby with an utterly tender 
motion—‘‘or you'll disturb the boarder. 
And then she'll complain. She'll probably 
think you're crying on purpose, and she'll 
leave. And we won't have her money to 
count on every week.” 

Three days. And then, coming suddenly 
into the kitchen to beg a kettle of hot 
water, the artist saw Bertha Mary with 
the baby lying across her tired knees. And 
Bertha Mary, who had kept the baby out 
of sight, looked aggressively over the small 
fuzzy head 

“Well?” she invited. Much as a small 
boy places a chip upon his shoulder 

The boarder had stopped short And 
all at once Bertha Mary knew that she was 
not going to complain 

“But it’s so /ittle,” 


voice, “so tiny. 


said the boarder’s 
I've never been really 
a young baby before. Why,” 
he r tone was startled, “how do vou keep it 
so quiet? But « shouldn’t call a baby ‘it,’ 
should I? Is it a boy ora girl?” 

It was not the woman’s shy interest. It 
was the word of praise upon her lips that 
softened Bertha Mary’s heart 

“It’s not so y, sometimes, keepin’ 
her quiet,’ shc answered. “Yes, it’s a girl 

my baby And I have a job, I do, 
mindin’ her. What with all the other work 
I have I think She le.t 
tt unfinished. 


close to such 


Casy, 


Sometimes 


l¢ sentence 


Hastily the artist spoke. “I'd offer to 
help with her,” she said, and voir 
held a genuine ‘desire to please, “whey 
you’re busy. Only—I know nothing aboyt 
babies! I—I’m afraid I’ve never heen ay. 
fully interested in children. You see, I'ye 
given all my time—my thoughts—to my 
work. I know more about | indling 


brushes, I’m afraid.” 
getically. 

Bertha Mary, looking into the woman's 
eves, made an answer that was kindly 
The first word that she had spoken to this 
boarder of hers in friendship! 

“Oh, you wouldn’t even be able to hold 
her,” she replied—and without knowing it 
there was a shade of condescension in her 
tone. “It’s aknack, sort of, tendin’ voung- 
sters. But you’re nice—t’ offer.” 

It was all she said. But that evening, 
when the artist went wearily to her bed, 
she found a tight, small bouquet of pale 
roses and honeysuckle standing upon the 
fresh cover of her washstand. In a cheap 
vase that had, without doubt, been espe- 
cially purchased for the flowers. 

It was Bertha Mary’s first gesture of 
recognition. 


She laughed apolo- 


HE summer went on slowly. Slowh 

for Bertha Mary, who cooked and sewed 
and washed—slowly for the woman who 
painted in the garden. Flowers faded, and 
new flowers bloomed in their place. The 
baby grew round and pink, and once—once 
—its mother almost smiled into the baby’s 
crumpled rosebud of a face! 

The summer wore on. And the woman, 
working in the garden, knew no peace 
Discouragement lay like a stone upon her 
soul. For canvas after canvas had been 
covered—and painted out again. And the 
soul of the garden was still aloof, un- 
touched 

Oh, she had risen at dawn, the artist, t 
see the garden shimmering in the first light 
of day! And she had lingered in the heat 
of the afternoon to watch its reds and pur- 
ples and greens take on an intensity, a pas- 
sion. And she had walked down the pathat 
midnight, while the blossoms peered at her 
eerily through the silver glow of the moon 
She had lived with the garden, become al 
most a part of it. But its wonder had 
eluded her. She had produced only stif 
portraits of stiffer flowers posed awk 
wardly against a heavy sea! And that was 
all 

But, though she had been unable t 
touch the soul of the garden, the artist had 
been able, curiously enough, to touch the 
confidence, the warmth, that lay buried 
under the bitterness that had become @ 
part of Bertha Mary’s lonely little life 
Che bouquet of roses had been the first hint 
of it. There followed other hints. More 
than once the artist, coming into her room 
had found her linen newly laundered and 


piled in snowy heaps upon the bed—had | 


found her sensible wool stockings neatly 
darned. And this service was not included 
on the bill. In fact, Bertha Marvy flushed 
hotly and turned away from her lodgers 
thanks! 


Oh, between the two women a curiou § 


sort of friendship had grown! A friendshij 
etched in calm upon the lonely artist's fact 
A friendship that was, in the tragic soul 
Bertha Mary, an inarticulate thing 
had never been a person of many words 
Bertha Mary Continued on page 13 
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4 te woman working in the garden knew no 
peace. Discouragement lay like a stone upon 
her soul. Canvas after canvas had been covered 
and painted out again. And the soul of the garden 
was still aloof, untouched. Its wonder eluded her 
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HE little leopard kitten, this lovely summer day, 
Toward yonder schoolhouse wends his very willing way, 
Because concerning numbers he wants to learn a lot, 
So he may count correctly all the spots he’s got. 
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O H, HOW out of date I feel!”’ 

Sobbed the little baby seal. 

“Be it hot or cold, ashore, afloat, 

I have to wear a sealskin coat.” 
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HE summer flitting has begun. 

The Sewells leave tonight for 
Ostend. Charlotte is going to 
Switzerland, Caroline to Los Angeles. 
Marian means to tour the Ozarks, and 
Estelle to take the grandchildren to her 
cottage at Taneycomo. And they are only 
the beginning. Before my summer is over, 
each and every one of my Joplin friends 
will have had a little journey all her own. 
And each trip will be an event. We shall 
see them off at the station. Some one will 
bring a box of candy; some one else, 
Magazines. If the tripper is a girl, there 
will be corsages; if a man, cigarettes 
or a box of cigars. If they go motoring, 
there may be a hamper. But whoever it 
may be, and whatever may be brought, my 
contribution will ever be the same; and 
that a book, a book tasted, tested, and 
chosen for that particular tripper and for 
that particular trip. “Train books,” I call 
them, though different indeed are they 
from those soiled and ofttimes sordid 
volumes the train “butcher” clutches as 
he sings out, “All the latest books = 
It goes without saying that a train book 
Must be new. I do not recall ever seeing a 
train reader with an old one, although I 
invariably slip into my traveling bag one 
or more of those tried and tested red 
leather volumes of the Lambskin Library 
(Garden City Publishing Company, $.05 
each), some novel which I failed to read in 
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Suggests Several 
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Gertrude Atherton’s new book, ‘‘The Immortal Marriage,’’ is pri- 
marily a great love-story, with a foundation of historical fact 


the day of its popularity, like Frank 
Norris’ ““McTeague,” or which I love so 
much I must re-read it periodically, like 
Christopher Morley’s ““The Haunted Book- 
shop.” I slip them in, but I seldom read 
them until the bundle of new books under 
my arm is exhausted, by which time I find 
myself in a hotel bedroom or on a piazza. 

It should be equally obvious that train 
books must be fiction. There may be 
students who carry serious books traveling 
but I’ve never met them. Most travelers 
want books which will shorten the hours on 
the time-table, or relieve the tedium of the 
enforced posture. And for most of us fic- 
tion alone does this. There are, however, 
many varieties of fiction, almost as many 
as there are travelers, and what diverts one 
may not another. That good detective 
story, “The Dangerfield Talisman,” by 
J. J. Connington (Little, Brown, $2.00), 
may stir the curiosity of those who love 
puzzles, but it may bore the kind of mind 
which finds the character analysis in 
“Tomorrow Morning,” by Anne Parrish 
(Harper, $2.00), more diverting; just as 
“Mr. Fortune’s Maggot,” by Sylvia 
Townsend Warner (Viking, $2.00), may 
stimulate the imagination of those who love 
nature and bore those who prefer the his- 
torical background of that fascinating 
pirate romance, “The Conqueror’s Stone,” 
by Berry Fleming (John Day, $2.00). 

The trick is to get the right book to the 


right traveler. Sometimes this is com- 
paratively easy. I had no hesitation about 
the book for Clara Paige. I happen to 
know about her interest in pagan Greece. 
She is going, in fact, to modern Greece 
before her return. I know also that she 
likes Gertrude Atherton, the Mrs. Ather- 
ton who could work the historical data 
about Alexander Hamilton, gleaned froman 
intensive study of sources, into that ro- 
mantic story of ‘‘The Conqueror’; the 
Mrs. Atherton with the technique to do 
that masterpiece short story of horror, 
“The Sacrificial Altar’; not the Mrs. 
Atherton of “Black Oxen” or ‘Rulers of 
Kings.” 

But Clara knows her Gertrude Atherton 
and pardons her the prolificacy which 
brings her rating down. Like most of 
this versatile lady’s admirers, she excuses 
the ‘“‘duds”’ for the sake of many enjoyable 
hours yielded by her story-telling ability 
Indeed the story-telling ability seldom fails. 
Even when she gets off a ‘‘dud,”’ she sends 
it and the reader along with a breathless 
suspense. She clothes it with color, she 
gives it movement, she composes it of 
persons alive and compelling. Where she 
fails—all too often, alas!—is in the matter 
of taste—in what she undertakes to send, 
in what it is made out of. It is as if she 
had to shoot willy-nilly, regardless of 
whether she had the best material, a good 
idea. Her public (Continued on page 177) 
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“ CAN’T see why you dislike Mr. Clarke so,” Ann continued. “He certainly had 
nothing to do with the hinge being full of ants. I never will understand why 
you gave it to him.” “The ants weren’t biting you, you know,” Sally reminded her 











‘Tales of an 
Antique hop 


By Stephena Cockrell 


Number Two—A Piece of Old-Fashioned 


Furniture Becomes, to Both Owner and Purchaser, 


A RATHER DEAR 


. UT, Sally, we are too poor for you 
to be sentimental,’ Ann wailed as 
she looked from the open letter 
in her hand to Sally, who slumped 

in the doorway of the lean-to on the old 

barn. 

It was a sedate barn, and its weathered 
sides blenched with apology for the sign it 
wore, a white sign, flaunting one vivid 
word in green and red—ANTIQUES. And 
in a little deflated heap Sally Robbins sat 
beneath it—staring. 

“There’s not much choice between being 
sentimental and mercenary.” 

She sharpened the reproof with a re- 
sentful sidelong glance at Ann and tried 
once more to end the conversation by 
fastening her eyes on the distance. 

Past the barn and the well she gazed, and 
out over the hay meadow——a green wave of 
seclusion washing down from the little 
house and its clustering apple trees to 
break in a foam of honeysuckle over the 
old fence along the concrete road. 

“Something’s got to be done,” Ann urged 
desperately and crowded into the doorway 
beside Sally. 

“It'll just have to be preserves then,” 
Sally answered grimly and began raking 
together a little pile of pebbles in the 
gravel walk at her feet. 

“Preserves? We’re running an antique 
shop, Sally, not a jam factory. I’m not 
going to make any preserves. I don’t 
know how.” Ann buffed the pink nails 
of one hand caressingly against the palm of 
the other. 

“Then I will,’ Sally told her shortly, 
“and I’m sure Grandma will help me.” 

“Sally,”’ Ann sighed despairingly, ‘“‘some- 
times I’m afraid you’ve mooned over that 
old tallboy until you’ve gone nuts.” 

Sally’s eyes widened with vacancy. 

“Oh, for Heaven’s sake come out of that 
total eclipse and say something!’ Ann 
implored. 

Sally straightened up from the pebbles, 
wiped her hands on a smock stiff with dirt 
and dried varnish, and answered wearily, 
“I've told you so many times, Ann, that 
the tallboy is a museum piece 

“The museums don’t seem to know it,” 
Ann interrupted as she waved the letter at 


TALLBOY 


Illustrated by 
Leslie Z., 


Benson 


Sally. “The Metropolitan Museum says 

‘That it has a tallboy like ours already,” 
Sally defended quickly. “I ought to know 
what the Metropolitan says. I’ve read 
the letter, and you’ve read it to me twice.” 

“And just because you don’t happen to 
like Mr. Clarke, you won’t sell it to him,” 
Ann moaned. “We’ve got to stay flat 
broke until you can find a customer that 
you consider worthy of the tallboy. People 
with the money to buy William and Mary 
tallboys don’t come around every day, 
Sally.” 

“Mr. Clarke has nothing whatever to do 
with it,” Sally answered severely. ‘That 
is, i I had any feeling about him one way 
or another, he wouldn’t have.” 

Ann eyed Sally dubiously. 

“Then why won’t you let me write 
him that it is finished?” 

“But it’s not finished ” Sa'ly insisted. 

“Oh, I suppose you can rub it the rest 
of your life if you cl.oose. It looks fin- 
ished to me, and if it was near enough done 
for you to write to the Metropolitan about 
it, it is certainly near enough done to be 
sold.” 

Sally relapsed to the peace of abstraction. 

“T can’t see why you dislike him so,” 
Ann continued. ‘He hasn’t done a thing 
to you It wasn’t his fault that he 
caught us that day when we were in that 
old house, was it? He couldn’t help it 
because we thought the house belonged to 
him. And he certainly had nothing to do 
with the hinge being full of ants. I never 
will understand why you gave it to him 
when you pulled it out of your bosom. A 
brass butterfly hinge!” 

“Well, it seems to me vou could under- 
stand it,” Sally snorted. ‘“‘You’ve just 


said you thought at first the house was his. 
Naturally I thought the hinge was his, too. 





The ants weren't biting you, you know,” 
Sally reminded, got quickly to her feet, 
and scrambled past Ann into the shop. 

In the door of the workroom beyond she 
turned, reinforced herself with a deep 
breath, and said: “You'll probably think 
I’m crazy, Ann, but since I’ve been work- 
ing on the tallboy I’ve come to feel that 
I’ve a sort of obligation toit. It isn’t just a 
good piece of furniture and a chance to 
make money to me any more. It’s—it’s 
—it’s more like a sort of presence, a 
representative of America in—’’ 

“But,” Ann argued blankly, “it hasn’t 
even got an eagle on it.” 

‘And what have eagles got to do with the 


making of the United States?” Sally 
blazed. “Suffering! Privations! Stead- 
fastness! Courage! Beauty! All that’s 


in the tallboy as well as its good propor- 
tions and quaint lines. It was made here 
in Virginia almost two hundred and fifty 
years ago. And I’m sure it was made by a 
man who was striving to make a home in 
that new country that was struggling so 
hard to—”’ 

Sally paused, and Ann looked at her 
despondently. 

“He was a poor man,” Sally rambled 
on, “not able to import fine furniture from 
England, so he made the tallboy himself, 
and he got the spirit of his time into it. 
It’s like a survivor of the—’’ 

Ann groaned. 

“I don’t seem to be able to tell you what 
I mean,” Sally admitted impatiently, “but 
I can’t sell it into a collection where it will 
be treated like the rest of the furniture 
in the house and called ‘a rare find’ and ‘a 
quaint little piece.’ I'd feel as if I was 
selling Benjamin Franklin or some of ’em. 
Now do you see what I’m trying to say?” 

“Oh, my soul!’”’ Ann cried miserably 
and buried her face in her hands. ‘How 
can you get carried away like this about 
the Spirit of ’76 and all, when those bills 
are piling up in yonder? They’ve all got 
red hands pointing to ‘Please Remit’ on 
’em now, and there’s no telling'what they’ll 
be trimmed in, next month.” 

“The Spirit of ’76! The tallboy was an 
antique then, Ann Reynolds, and you 
know it,” Sally answered scornfully and 
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disappeared into the 
workroom 

“What's the matter 
Annie?” 
grandmother ask as the 
old lady stopped beside 
the barn on 
the chic ken house W 
four perplexed and re 
sentful hens 
of duck eggs. 


“ Yh, Sally ’s just act 


Sally heard her 


her way to 


he re 


Sat on nests 


ing up over the tall 
boy,” Ann replied in a 
harassed voice. “She 


says it’s got to go to a 
museum, and just be 
cause she doesn’t 
Mr. Clarke she won't 
sell it to him.” Ann 
sniffed disgustedly 
“The museums won't 
have it, and Mr. Clarke 
is wild for it.” 

“Why doesn’t Sall 
like Mr. Clarke? Who 
is he?”’ Mrs. Robbins 
asked indifferently and 
then answered her own 
questions: “Oh, I re 
member now. He’s the 
young man who stopped 
here one day when you 
and Sally were out. He 
had a hinge to take the 
place of the one that 


like 


was missing on your 
pine cupboard that he 
bought from me. You 


know he told me a craz\ 
woman gave it to him 


Who do you suppose 
it could have been, 
Annie?” 

The flicker of in 


credulity in Ann’s face 
stifiened to astonished 
certainty as she replied 
virtuously, “I’m sure | 
can’t tell you.” 


“Well, I'd certain] 
like to know,” Mr 
Robbins remarked ab 


sent-mindedly as she 
walked away. 

Ann sat for a little 
while longer in the door 
way, then she rose de 
cisively and went into 
the workroom where 
Sally was giving the 
tallboy its final solem: 
rub with oil and pumice 
stonc 

“Sally,” she began placatingly, “you 
aren't going to let a notion like this ruin 
our business, I can write to Mr 
Clarke and get the letter off on the after 
noon mail—I’ve got to go to town anyvwa\ 


are vour 


Come on, now, it’s the only sensible thing 
to do. We're broke, and he really wants 
the tallboy 

“No.” Sally’s voice was low and de 
termined, and she did not look at Ann 

Ann looked beseec hingly at her, though, 
and after a little pause urged plain 
tively, 


“Sally, won’t you please let me write to 
Mr. Clarke?” 
“No!” she snapped, straightening up 
from her work and glaring at Ann. “I 
4 


Sally began to tidy the shop, which was already in order. 


her gaily, “for it is still 


won't! And I’m sick and tired of the 
sound of his name! You don’t seem to be 
able to say anything, Ann, without 


dragging him into it.” 

Ann glared back, and for an instant they 
seemed about to annihilate each other over 
the prostrate shape of the tallboy. <A 
thick silence spread between them, looped 
back on itself, and piled up in smothering 
folds of antagonism. Then Sally bent over 
the tallbov again and began to rub it with 
long, caressing strokes. 

“All right, then!” 

Ann flung the words at Sally and herself 
out of the workroom at the same time 
She passed quickly through the shop to the 
forlorn, yellow station-wagon which waited 


“There is 
raining too hard for you to reach the house, 


dejectedly under the twisted mulberry 
tree near the barn. 

As the tumult of its departure, falling, 
falling, dropped out of hearing entirely, the 
afternoon became to Sally a yawning 
vacancy where Ann’s, “All right, then,” 
rattled around, arousing a swarm ol 
echoes. 

Was Ann going to dissolve the partner- 


ship on account of the tallboy? The 
strength drained out of her arm as she 
wondered, and suddenly, amid the crowd- 


ing tasks of the shop, there seemed nothing 
to do. She pulled an old sheet careiully 
over the tallboy and, two hours earlier 
than usual, dejectedly closed the shop for 
the night. 
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no need for you to create an atmosphere of departure,’’ he assured 


and I couldn’t think of trying to get to my car in such a downpour’ 


QER a smoking row of full preserve 
jars in the kitchen window, the next 
morning, Sally saw Ann park the rusty 
little truck in its customary place beneath 
the mulberry tree, unlock the shop, and go 
inside 
In the hot little kitchen Sally worked 
vith a scurrying haste that unfurled afresh 
on every puff of the sultry breeze a thick, 
voluminous smell interlacing spices, fruit, 
and sugar. And Ann kept to the shop 
intil late afternoon, when Mrs. Robbins 


called her to the house, saving she was 
vanted on the telephone. 
“It sounded like the girl said Western 


{ nion \ 


anted her, but I must have been 
mistaken,’ 


’ Mrs. Robbins said to Sally as 


’ 


she passed through the fragrant heat of th 
kitchen, again on her way to console the 
tired hens 

From the telephone in the back hall a 
few disjointed words sifted into the kitch 
en, and soon the complaisant Ann of pre 
tallboy days rushed in, her face shining 
with an animation that Sally had never 
there before. Even her voice 
sparkling as she announced excitedly, 

“Sally, I'm invited to the Springs to 
dinner tomorrow night!” 

Sally dropped her spoon. It fell into the 
thick bubble in a caldron on the stove and, 
unnoticed, slid smoothly out of sight. Ann 
was invited to Hot Springs to dinner. 
Who on earth—? Sally stared at her, 


seen 


Was 


waiting for Ann to tell. 

“I’m going to ask an 
enormous favor of 
I haven’t a thing to 
wear—” Ann hesitated 
self-consciously. “Il won- 
der,’ she stammered, “‘if 
you'd lend me that dress 
your cousin in Richmond 
sent you when she went 
in mourning?” 

It was the only frivo- 
lous dress Sally had ever 
had. Ann was asking 
for it before she had 
worn it even once herself. 

“I'd take the very 
best care of it,’ Ann hur- 
ried on as though she 
could not share a silence 
with Sally after putting 
such a tax on her gener- 
osity, and Sally fished for 
the spoon in the kettle, 
wondering if Richard 
Clarke would have 
thought her a crazy 
woman had he seen her 
for the first time in that 
fluff of pink which Ann 
wanted to borrow, in- 
stead of torn and rum- 
pled from a struggle with 
the tightly closed window 
that not 


you. 


of a house 


her own. 


was 


She looked up and saw 
Ann nervously biting the 
end of a cherished finger 
nail. The sacrilege jarred 
Sally into speech. 

“Of course, Ann, 
are welcome to the dress 
And because she hated so 
desperately to lend it, she 
added carelessly, “It'll 
probably be out of style 
before I get a chance to 
wear it anyway.” 

The truth of the words 
lumped a load of de- 
spondency upon Sally. 
Well, anyway, she hoped, 
the loan of the dress 
might make Ann stop 
talking about Richard 
Clarke and the tallboy 
for a while. 

‘The dress is in Grand 
ma’s wardrobe,” she cor 
tinued. “You can get it, 
can’t Ann? My 
hands are too. sticky 
to touch it, and 

Grandma's out ot somewhere 
With a little air of constraint Ann lin 

Evidently there was something else 

Sally listened for the 


you 


” 


vou, 


doors 


gered. 
she wished to sa\ 
details of the dinner 

“Mrs. Dillon says she buries her pre- 
serves for a while. She thinks it improves 
them a lot She savs she finds it better 
than a dark Ann advised 
awkwardly 

“She told me,”’ 
lll trv it with these you stop at 
Mahalla’s on vour way home and ask her 
to bring her nephew when she comes on 
Monday? I think his name is Jake.” 

“Til be glad to, Sallv.”’ Ann cooed from 
the doorway, “and (Continued on page 


closet,” 


Sally answered. ‘‘I think 
Wont 
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A well - fitted 
desk, a luxuri- 
ous chaise 
longue delight - 
fully placed, 
and a charm- 
ing dressing- 
table are part 
of the comforts 
of this room 
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A small chintz-covered chair is 
the center of a pleasant fireplace 
group. The little round table with 
marble top is conveniently placed 
to hold the necessary books and 
magazines, and the bridge lamp 
with its crackled parchment shade 
provides a good light. The wall- 
paper, an adaptation of an old 
toile de Jouy, provides a figured 
background for the yellow taffeta 
curtains hanging from simple 
crown cornices of antique gilt. 
Glass rosettes of yellowish pink 
hold back the taffeta curtains and 
draperies which add to the charm 
of the Directoire bed. The Nor- 
mandy lace bedspread has a pale 
rose-yellow sil’ lining, and the 
chaise longue throw of changeable 
gray-blue taffeta lined with soft 
pink offers a pleasant contrast 
to the many tones of yellow 
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In this Studio the wallpaper is 
from Birge Mfg. Co.; cornices 
and ciel from Friedman Bros.; 
mantel, Mark Hafner. The furni- 
ture is from Baker Furniture 
Factories, Hubbard, Eldredge & 
Miller, Mercier Freres, Inc., and 
Harris Interior Arts; the mattress 
and springs from Simmons Co. 
The taffeta is from Belding Hem- 
inway Co.; the ribbon edging from 
Clarence Tobin Co.; the glass- 
curtains from Lord and Taylor. 
The rugs are from the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills; the side-lights and 
andirons from Cassidy Co.; the 
lamps and shades from _ Elsie 
Sloan Farley, Mayhew Shops, 
Dardonville; accessories, Grande 
Maison de Blanc, Carlin Com- 
forts, James McCutcheon & Co., 
Period Art Shoppe, Mrs. Bruce, 
Benello Bros., Inc., White Tar Co. 
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r Whether it is just a new slip-cover, how Hand-Made Rugs, Hooked, Braided : 
to finish floors, how to hang curtains— and Woven , % , 25c 
4 these folios show the best of many ways: How to Paint Furniture—How to Re- 
Porches, Terraces and Sun-Rooms......25c finish Natural Wood Furniture.......25¢ 
Smart New Slip-Covers, and How to Carpets, Rugs and Floor Finishes 25c 
Make Them.... ie .25¢ How To Equip The Clothes Closet......25c 


ADDRESS BULLETIN SERVICE, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 119 W. 40TH STREET, N. Y.C. 


PE TE LY MITT MET TS os 


HE Studio is rebuilt 

each month with the 

sole idea of suggesting 
to our readers new ways of 
making livable, pleasant 
rooms. This bedroom, which 
is built and furnished in the 
French feeling, may be re 
produced in any part of this 
country despite its foreign 
air, for the things used are 
available to you as to us, as 
they are made by our better 
American manufacturers. 
Phe quaint, scenic wallpaper 
set in the panels, the beech- 
Wood paneling that can be 
tubbed down and finished 
with as much care as the 
furniture made from the same 
wood, and the rich, warm, 
sand-brown quality of the 
thick rugs furnish the back- 
ground. The style of the 
lurniture, the yellow taffeta 
Curtains, the quaint little 
mantel with the Dresden 











figurines arranged on the 
shelf, and the drapery over 
the bed bring out the possi- 
bilities of this eighteenth- 
century French style. The 
chaise longue with its silk 
throw, the daintily arranged 
dressing-table, and the low 
fireside chair are concessions 
to comfort demanded in these 
modern davs. But even these 
pieces, and the accessories, 
too, all show some close 
association with the motif 
that served as an inspiration 
for this bedroom. 

The pleasantly restful 
quality of the room has been 
attained through the ar 
rangement of carefully se- 
lected furnishings and the 
adaptation of a one-mode 
color harmony. The color 
scheme has been developed 
from yellow as a_ primary 
color. The curtains are al 
most (Continued on page 110) 
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FaRa VUE A aX 
SON 


French 
15th Century 


Egyptian 
about 2000 B. C 


EATING furniture is one of man’s 
earliest devices, so that chairs have a 
long and honored history and are 

found in varieties to satisfy every need 
The early form of seat was a stool or 
‘nch with four perpendicular legs and no 
the folding type like the modern 
The stool accommodated but 
while the bench was for more 
The chair itself is of extreme an- 
tiquity even in its modern form, although 
for centuries its use was restricted to well- 
born and important personages, and it be- 


bac veg 
can p stool 
one person, 


than one 


came common only during the sixteenth 
‘ntury Until that time, stools and 
ches, the latter sometimes in the form 
hests, were in general use as seating 
Old Egypt had some splendid 

chairs 1 undoubtedly Cleopatra reposed 


pieces of ebony and ivory, richly carved 
1 gilded and laid with costly fabrics. 


Napol ons Empire stvle is modeled on 
these es, dating as it does from his 
Egyptian campaign 


chair 


that a 


It is interesting to know 





English Wainscot 
about 1630 


English 
1660-1685 
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Charles II 


Roman 
Ist Century 


By Estelle H. Ries 


without arms, but with a curved back, was 
called a “cathedra”’ in the early days of 
Rome. It was more comfortable than any 
others known in the Roman cities and was 
at first used only by women, though later 
men decided that they might as well be 
comfortable, too. Its employment by 
teachers in the schools of rhetoric gave rise 
to the expression “ex cathedra”’ applied to 
authoritative utterances of every kind, and 
its use by bishops explains our word ‘cathe 
dral.”’ 

In the Middle Ages, when a family pos- 
sessed a chair, it was generally set apart 
for use by the master and became in a 
sense a domestic throne from which he 
ruled his household. Early medieval chairs 
were really small chests with removable 
backs and armpieces. Later, as we know, 
these became permanent parts, and were 
usually high at the back and deep at the 
This arrangement was not for orna 
mental purposes as at present, but rather 
for protection against drafts. This was es 
sential to comfort in medieval dwellings in 


sik les. 


English— Yorkshire 
about 1670 








English— Jacobean 
1680-1700 





Italian 
late 16th Century 


Italian 
16th Century 


(ahi 
HM gnty 


elopment of the Chair 


northerly climates, whether cottages or 
castles, for their crude structure and ill-fit 
ting doors and window casings did not keep 
out gusts of wind. Even the draperies 
hung about the walls were in many in- 
stances used for protection against these 
wandering gusts rather than for decora 
tive effects. 

The chair as an object of utility, there- 
fore, is as old as antiquity, but as an object 
of comfort it is a modern invention. In 
medieval times, men, whose chief interest 
was the fight, felt that mere comfort was a 
weakness, if they thought of it at all. A 
king, loving display, might wear gorgeous 
royal robes, but he would sit upon a nar- 
row, hard, unyielding seat. Since furni- 
ture-making of any kind was thought to be 
unmanly, few chairs were in existence, and 
were used primarily to indicate rank and 
position, a tradition which we trace today 
in the ceremony of “taking the chair,” and 
being the “‘chairman.”’ 

Gradually, with the spreading ideals of 
the Renaissance, the chair became more 
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French—Louis XIV French 


about 1650-1660 


democratic, and it began to be used among 
the plainer ranks of people; in fact, by any 
who could afford its possession. From 
that time forward it has varied in form and 
size to accord with the requirements of 
fashion at different periods and in different 
lands. When the heavy armor of feudal 
knights gave way to simpler military at- 
tire, it was no longer necessary to have 
strong and heavy seats, so that lighter- 
weight, more open types became popular. 
Next, the need for space to accommodate 
the farthingale and puffed trunk hose 
caused another change; the side panels of 
the chairs were opened to make a space 
under the arms. In Queen Anne’s day the 
arms were shortened and set back to allow 
the full skirts of the women to billow be 
comingly about them, and very high backs 
were devised as background for the tall 
periwigs and hennins. 

Until the middle years of the seven 
teenth century, thairs were practically all 
of a massive and substantial appearance, 
due largely to the fact that they were made 
of heavy oak. The eighteenth century is 
known as the century of the chair 
The beautiful armchair of the 
court of Versailles, with its ba 
roque motifs, gave way to Rococo 
and in turn to Louis XVI details. 

In England, Queen Anne and the 
Georges wore the crown, and 


early in the century Chippendale 
became the dominating influence 
among cabinetmakers. 


His con 
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Service Folios 


If you are interested in the de- 
velopment of furniture and the 
creating of period feeling in 
your own rooms, these folios 
will be of great help to you 
The Principal Periods of 
Furniture Design Since 
the Twelfth Century 25¢ 


Decorating Details and 
Terms You Ought to 
Know 25c 


Early American Living- 
Dining Rooms and Bed- 
rooms 25c 

An English Renaissance 
Living-Room 

A Spanish-Italian Living- 
Room 

A Typical Colonial House 
Dr. Shippen’s 25c 

Arrangement and Color in 
the Modern Living- 
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Room, (18th Century 
Furnishings) 25c 
Address 


Bulletin Service, 
Good Housekeeping, 
119 W. 40th St., 
New York Ci y 
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about 1770-1780 
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about 1750-1775 
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Louis XVI French—Empire 


about 1815-1820 


temporaries and successors, Heppelwhite, 
the Adam brothers, and Sheraton, adding 
delicacy to vigor, cooperated to make this 
a period of great originality and impor- 
tance to succeeding generations. 

Chairs offer great opportunity for deco 
rative effect besides the all-important 
question of comfort. A bed, a chest, or a 
desk remains permanently in one place. 
Chairs, however, are moved about and 
are seen in profile, from behind, or in vary 
ing positions with relation to each other 
and to the rest of the furnishings. Their 
appearance is constantly modified, and 
they must be attractive from all angles 
There is a tendency today to be obsessed 
with the idea of comfort without due re 
gard for decorative efiectiveness. [ p 
holstery, puffed and padded, and conceal 
ing all the structural dignity of the chair 
has been too much the custom. A certain 
decorative effect is obtained by using rich 
textile coverings of damask or chintz, but 
such distinction is only one of pattern or 
material, and not of the chair itself. These 
overstufied chairs may look the acme of 
comfort, but in effect they afford 
no more comfort than the luxu 
rious chairs of the eighteenth 
century. 

Cumbersome golden oak fur 
niture of the last century has 
vanished, and today we have the 
friendliness of rich textures, the 
cheer of gay paint, the dignity 
Continued on page 110) 
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Heppelwhite 
about 1780-1785 


English—Sheraton 
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: { Dazzled a little 


sudden light, 


stopped at the 
foot. Richard and Sig 
ny stood by the window 
together, tensely silent 


Chapters Past: 


EEPING house was not so easy as 
Silvia supposed—when the only 
time she had to spend on it came at 


the end of a day teaching a college class 


architecture, and the only maid available 
Was a 
girl 
Richard never complained, but the gen 
eral discomfort of the home annoyed Silvia, 
and she welcomed a suggestion that they 
implore her sister Caroline to come and 


completely untaught Norwegian 


Th 


keep house for them for a while. 
The two girls had never before 
been separated, and Silvia found 
it delightful to have Caroline 
with her, even though her re- 
cent marriage and_ Richard 
still seemed more vivid, more 
interesting, more charming, 
than anything else in the 
world. 

Caroline soon brought order 
into the little house. Signy, 
the maid, adored her, and 
hastened to adopt her every 
suggestion. In the intervals of 
management, Caroline raced 
about in her pink car, and 
shared the college social life— 
which was the last straw in 
Silvia’s list of disagreeable 
duties. 

Mrs. Duryea, wife of the 
President, was also the sister of 
Richard’s employer, and the 
coincidence that had seemed so 
wonderful in making it pos- 
sible for the young couple to 
work in the same locality was 
now proving their greatest 
difficulty. Mrs. Duryea had a 
mania for management. She 
forced the tutoring of her 


by the nephew on Silvia, and pursued 
Silvia her with social engagements 
stair Duncan was an odd, shy, 


nerve-ridden youth, who had 
been drilled into amazing awk- 
wardness by his aunt’s con- 
tinual criticisms. Even Caro 
line stepped out of her réle of 
cool indifference to express her 
hatred of the woman who treated her hus- 
band and nephew like a pair of pet animals, 
to be scolded or praised as her mood 
dictated. Her fury was so unusual that 
Silvia was struck for a moment, and won- 
dered for one little instant if Caroline had 
a faint liking for the overgrown boy whose 
one claim to kindness was that he danced 
beautifully. Immediately, however, the 
absurdity of the thought came to her. 

All of a sudden Caroline packed up and 


The 


read of 


Margaret 


Widdemer 


The Case of the Modern Girl 


Marriage anda Place in the 


departed, as speedily as she had come, and 
Richard and Silvia were alone again—ex- 
cept for Signy-in-the-kitchen. It seemed 
delightful to have evenings alone with 
Richard again—and too bad that one of 
the earliest of them was spoiled by a bitter 
quarrel. 

It was all over ties. Silvia had bought 
them—four of them—as a surprise. Al 
Richard furiously refused them, reminding 
her that she had not allowed him to bu 
her the lingerie she wanted. He resented 
her spending her money on him, he re- 
sented not being allowed to spend his 
money on her, and cruel words fell fast 
for a few moments. 

In the end they forgave each other. 
Richard even put on one of the ties. And 
they spent the evening in their old-time 
content. But the situation was not ended. 
Silvia was wrong when she thought so. 

PART V 

IFE readjusted itself on a basis of no 

Caroline. 
Silvia got an occasional air 
letter in Caroline’s large picket- 
fence hand, on her extravagant paper, giv- 
ing little or no information, as was usuall 
the case when Caroline wrote. Her mother 
writing with more regularity, had littl 
more to tell. There was a good deal about 
bridge and the grounds and the neighbors 
Mr. Hawthorne was off on one of his long 
trips. Caroline was doing what she always 
did. She seemed, indeed, a little mor 
settled since her stay with Silvia. (Quieter 
That was the of the letters, 
leaving out the they always 
contained. 

Quieter. 


essence 
affection 


Well—after all, that might 
mean nothing. The child had been tired 
and shaken with all the work she, Silvia 
had piled on her. She had certainly done 
a good job. Signy continued to do steadil) 
good work, and to need no more than di 
rection. y 

Silvia rose in time to make the days 
plans for the household before she went t 
her morning class. She had luncheon at 
the cafeteria the domestic science classé 
ran, now that Caroline’s pink car was ™ 
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Who Wants Both 
World 


Business 


longer transporting her to and fro. She 
ran over a swift preparation for the after- 
noon classes in the University library. 
Then the class. After it, a walk to the 
campus gates, or around the campus, while 
she waited for Richard’s car to pick 
her up on his homeward way. ‘This 
was the high-light of the day, to Silvia; 
even vet it was a little thrilling to see the 
car and its driver; to know that it was 
Richard and that he was stopping for her. 
Sometimes some of her younger pupils 
(none of those she taught was younger than 
she; some were older!)—girls. usuall\ 
would wait with her, thrilled, too, she 
knew, by the romance of it all. For there 
was something about Richard—practical 
and reasonable to himself as he was—un 
romantic as he considered himself—that 
would spell romance to other people al 
ways. His upright figure at the wheel, 
broad - shouldered, slim - waisted, hatless 
half the time, the swift swoop of the little 
car in her direction when he caught sight of 
her—the call of greeting—the sitting be- 
side him and turning to him to tell the 
story of her day—all of it was fresh vet — 
wonderful. 

Almost always. As time went along, 
she found there were times when she was 
tired from the day’s strain, when it was an 
effort to talk at all. He was considerate of 
these; but it meant that something was 
lacking from their day. One tired person 
and one fresh one can carry on intercourse, 
for the fresh mind rests the tired one. But 
two tired people are—tired 

And Silvia was beginning to see, by 
now, that the ties of common interest were 
fewer in her marriage than in the more 
usual kind. They were financially inde- 
pendent, occupationally detached from 
each other. The only things that could be 
built into common interest were mental 
and esthetic things. The contact of mind 
with mind, camaraderie and love were 
what made their marriage worth while. 
Silvia felt that it was a finer basis than the 
small concrete worries of a life entirely 
based on Richard’s profession and Rich- 
ard’s income would have been. But there 


Was no denying that it was not so broad. 


Illustrated 
By 
Marshall 
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For their evenings together. there was 
very little of that left them. There was a 
good deal of social life at the college, an 
interminable round, some people called it, 
of small teas and small dinners and larger 
receptions. Mrs. Duryea was responsible 
for the hecticness of this. And to one 
whom Mrs. Duryea delighted to honor 
there was an extra portion. Mrs. Duryea 
had taken up Silvia with a thoroughness 
and enthusiasm which was nearly as dis 
maying as the three afternoons or evenings 
of Duncan’s dead weight. These had be 
come a matter of course. But Silvia and 
Richard never knew when Mrs. Durvea was 
going to have a dinner of notabilities at 
which she demanded the presence of **my 
Silvia,” and consequently her Silvia’s 
Richard. Summonses from the lady, some 
times avoidable, more often without a hole 




























As Silvia gazed, Signy lifted 
Richard's hand to her lips 
and kissed it. ‘“‘No one like 
you-no one like you!” she 
said with passion in her voice 


to creep out of, were painfully constant 

“Weekly was bearable, but bi-weekl 
Richard, with 
as they were on their way to a party one 
Thursday, having attended another of the 
same lady’s Monday night. 

“It is getting rather terrific,” 
edged Silvia. “It’s harder on vou, poor 
Dicky! But it might be worse,” she added 
with a little giggle. ‘‘Mr. Barnevelt might 
take to giving weekly dinners, too.” 


said a lift of his evebrows 


acknowl- 


“He mav-—-one never knows—”’ said 
Dick. ‘‘He was almost polite today 

“What a pity one couldn’t have dis- 
tributed it better!”’ sighed Silvia. “If she 


loved us less, and he loved us more, now, 
how pleasant!” 

“Oh, she doesn’t love me more than is 
said Richard with a certain 
pleasure in his voice at the thought. 

6l 


necessary,” 


This was true. Mrs. Durvea was 
not especially interested in Richard 
Men whom she could not, in a more 
literal than Cleopatran sense, en 
slave, were nothing to her. But 
Silvia was a great deal. Tonight, in 
her glittering gown and glittering 
ewelry (Mrs. Duryea dressed in a 
wav which would have been unfor 
givable to her ina parvenuc), with her 
bright color and her brighter eyes 
and her penetrative voice, the lady 
stood in the middle of the room 
dominating it and every one in it, 
with Silvia like a maid of honor at 
her side. Silvia felt chained, but 
she could not escape without rude 
ness. 

At dinner itself she was put by 
Duncan, which was pleasant for 
Duncan, who brightened frankly, 
and completely neglected the woman 
on his other side throughout the 
meal. But it bored Silvia. She tried 
to escape to her other dinner part 
ner, one of the notabilities for whom 
the dinner was given, a cheerful old 
Senator with a frog-like face and a 
pretty wit. It was nearly impos 
sible. Not that the Senator made 
it so. He liked her and was heavily 
gallant. But Duncan simply would 
not let her alone 

Finally Mrs. Duryea called down 
the table to her: “Do let Senator 
Folsom talk to somebody else, Silvia 
child! Poor Duncan is feeling hor- 
ribly neglected.” 

After that she was isolated with 
the wretched Duncan, she felt! And 
Duncan’s scarlet anguish made her no 
more sympathetic to him. When he 
tagged after her at the end of the din 
ner, she felt it was too much 

“Isn't there any one else you 
can talk to, Duncan?” she asked 
him sharply. “You are under your 
own roof. You ought to be looking 
around to see what women need 
attention, and giving it to them.” 

“If I pick out the wrong one, Aunt 
Alice will simply send me away from 
her, and | can’t read Aunt Alice’s 
mind,” said Duncan doggedly. “Be 
sides, there’s a lot I want to ask you 
about.’ , 

“Don’t you get enough chances 
when we're working, for goodness’ 
sake?” 

“No, of course not We work 
You never let me talk.” 

“This is a new development! 
Since when have you wanted to 
talk? 

He laughed a little with her. but he 
went ol! 

“Well, I do tonight I’m not 
afraid of vou. How can I be—vou 
scold me so much?” 

“You ought to be, just because | 
do,” Silvia answered him lighth 
“Furthermore, as I said, there art 
social duties.” 

He al swered by dropping dow1 
it made the springs sing——on a price 
less mustard satin chair It had 
belonged to one of Louis the Fou 
teenth’s nobles, but must have had 
a more prepossessing cover in those 
dgavs The chair was close to the 


couch where Silvia had taken refuge. 
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“TY WANT to tell you about it, Silvia. 





It’s the biggest chance that 


are places that have been there since there was any America. 


in, biooks and lakes miles long.’’ His enthusiasm 


infected 


her 

















t ever came my way. On the edge of what is to be this big waterworks 


| The finest scenery you ever saw. Woods you can get lost 





§ for the moment. “Oh, I’m glad, Dicky!’’ she said fervently 











something I 
wanted to ask vou about, something 


well, sort of persol il \bout 
ine 





day before s 


} 
ne 


line said, the 
away,” he continued in his 





slow voice, ‘that 

ia leaned forward to listen, in 
tent and eager. But she did not get 
to the end. The Sociology woman, 


who had been asked to fill in at the 
last moment, but was almost drown 
ing out Mrs. Durvea in intermittent 
gushes of conversation—it was a 
noisy party—pounced on them 

“Now, now, you young folks 
mustn't do too much téte-d-téte!” 
she said with a sort of gushing 
coquetry that had a note of anger 
beneath it. 

She had been Duncan’s neglected 
dinner-mate and naturally was cross, 
Silvia thought. She was an entirely 
insincere person anyway, but as she 
was a devoted mother and a good 
housekeeper, it did not occur to 
many people that she was not also a 
model of nobility of character along 
other lines. But just as a cat may 
be a good mother a good mother may 
be a cat. Mrs. Denneen was one. 
She stood over them, her light 
frizzed hair cut short above her 
forehead and cut rather too long at 
the back, making her faded, sharp, 
blonde face look more tired and 
faded, for all its careful patches of 
color on the cheek bones and the red 
on her thin mouth 

“What will your good-looking 
husband say if you spend all the 


evening giving Mr. Annesley lessons 


Silvia looked with desperate long 
yr toward the other corner where 


Richard, the Senator, and Mr. Dur 
| ung heartily at one of 
the Senator’s stories 

“IT think I'll go ask him,” she said, 
and walked in his direction on the 
word, leaving Duncan with the lady 
on his hands. 

She wanted desperately to 
know what it was Caroline had said. 
Something of her old terror about 
the hidden reason for her sister’s de 
parture had wakened in her. But 
she had stood all she was going to 
She went to Richard like a homing 
pigeon and he smiled up at her and 
drew her down to a seat by him. The 
three men smiled and took her into 
their circle, and she was suddenly in 
an atmosphere of relaxation and de- 
tachment and laughter. And there, 
in spite of what she had preached to 
Duncan about social duties, she 
staved till the end of the evening. 
President Durvea and Senator Fol- 
som refused to be pried from the 
corner It was a small oasis of 
pleasure and the men stuck to it in 
spite of the restless prow ling of Dun- 
can, the shrill calls of Mrs. Duryea, 
and the anxious occasional pounces 
of Mrs. Denneen. Silvia began to un- 
derstand how Dr. Duryea got on 
with his wife. It was by not being 
affected bv her at all. 

Mrs. Denneen (Cont'd on page 1 36) 
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cA (HIEF OF THE BLACKFOOT TRIBE 
Describes this Spectacular Ceremony of his People, in 
Which a Woman is the (Central Figure 


WAS lecturing at the University of 

Illinois last fall when, at the banquet 

table following the lecture, Mrs. 

Kinley, wife of the President, asked 
me, 

“Ts it true that Indians are cruel to their 
womenfolk?” 

I smiled and said, “No.” 

At the time I could think of nothing else 
to say. Then I thought the question over 
and compared it with dozens of similar 
ones which I have been asked, and decided 
that in face of the general impression of 
the Indian woman which exists off the 
reservation, it was a perfectly natural 
question, and one that should be answered 

And now, to the women of America | 
should like to put this question: 

Do you know that it is a fact of political 
history that Indian women were the first 
women in the world to enjoy woman 


suffrage; that the whole social and political 
fabric of Indian life is governed by the 
64 


Painting by 


Remington Schuyler 


womenfolk—and has been as far back as 
their history goes? 

When a Chief dies and there is no one 
to succeed him, it devolves upon the twelve 
oldest women of the tribe to elect a new 
leader. No man has anything to say about 
it whatever. The reason for this is that 
old women are considered as entirely dis- 
passionate. Younger people of both sexes 
are influenced by personal jealousies which 
make their judgment unsound—even old 
men are likewise influenced in a lesser de- 
gree. But not old women. They have 
nothing to “get off their chest.”” Their sole 
consideration is to elect a man who will 
protect their progeny. And I believe the 
Indian is right in assuming that old women 


are the fairest-minded members of the 
human family. 

Similarly, all Indian women are con 
sulted in council before any big movement 
is made by the tribe, such as the launching 
of an attack on the enemy or the signing o! 
a treaty. 

The Indians about whom I am writing 
are the most primitive Red Men left in 
North America. They are the Blackfeet, 
Bloods, Piegans, Crees, Sioux, and Assini 
boines of the great northwestern plains of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, just north of 
the Montana border. These Indians sa¥ 
their first white man less than fifty years 
ago. ‘Therefore their customs have not 
yet had time to be influenced by civiliza 
tion. They still have their Sun Dance, 
their native clothing of white buckskin and 

eagle feathers, and the strange incantations 
of their Medicine Men. Many of these 
bands of Indians still make their living 
by hunting the animals of the forests 
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The Sun Dance 
maiden must walk 
firmly between 
lines of armed war- 
riors. If any one 
calls out that she 
has lied, she dies 


as they did a thousand years ago. 

One band still roams the prairies 
as free as when Columbus first 
placed the standard of the Spanish 
throne on American soil. They are 
the Crving Child Band of Crees, 
under Chief Crying Child. This 
is the only band of Indians left who 
have never signed a treaty with any gov- 
ernment. Living by gun and knife, they 
roam from the Montana border five hun- 
dred miles north into the Peace River 
Country, making their homes in their 
tepees wherever night finds them on the 
starlit prairies of the Northwest. All the 
tribes of this northwest region still cling to 
the tepee as their favored abode, and in 
the summer months their camps of beauti- 
fully-painted tepees, dotting the prairies 
here and there, are silent and picturesque 
reminders of the thousands of dark, un- 
recorded years during which America 
slumbered, before the awakening of 
Civilization. 

Here we find the famous Sun Dance 
preserved in all intricate mysteries by 
Indians as yet unsullied by outside in- 
fluence. And in this dance we find the 
Indian woman lifted to the highest honor 
that can befall any member of an Indian 
tribe, a position which relatively has never 
been reached by the woman of civilized 
society. Because the Sun Dance—which 


Above, the author—who was a 
captain in the Canadian Army in 
the World War—in the full regalia 
of a Blackfoot chief. Right, 
Miss Ghost Skin, the Blackfoot girl 
who “put on”’ the 1926 Sun Dance 


represents the culmination of all social, 
political and religious life in the tribe 

is put on by none other than a woman. 
Though this historic dance, with its 
terrible tortures, is the most he-man 
phase of Indian life, yet no man has 
ever put it on. 

The reason why it is called the “Sun 
Dance” is this: The Indian refers to 
his Supreme Deity as the Great Spirit, 
whom he recognizes as identical with 
the God whom the white man worships 
under a different name. But the 
Indian goes a little further than the 
white man and recognizes the Great 
Spirit in all things—the trees, the 





animals, the very mountains them- 
selves. In other words, Nature is 
a part of God. Indians do noi 
worship the Sun, as many are led 
to believe by the name of their 
supreme religious festival, the Sun 
Dance. But they look upon the 
Sun as God’s greatest physical 
manifestation, the nearest thing to 
the Great Spirit that man can see 
with the eye, because the Sun is 
the cause of all life. It causes the 
grass and (Continued on page 219 
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MIGNAPO 


Children’s and young girls’ 
fashions are created in Paris, 
too, and this season they are 
not only charmingly lovely, 
but exceedingly smart, with 
many especially chic notes 


The first litile ensemble 
above, be ige Wor len coat 
trimmed in epaulet fashion 
with bias bands in mustard 
color, is Mignapouf’s, the 
hat matching the coat exactly 
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As J Saw Vhem in Laris 


~_ sy, - 
Helen Aoues, C Yirector 


ARIS on sunshiny days late in April and early in May is 
P Paris—incomparable Pari its best. All the world 
comes to smell the scent of the horse-chestnut trees on the 
Champs Elysées, to have tea under a parasol on the grass at a 


smart place in the Bois, 


at 


to go to the races, to see the flash of 


smart motors, the dresses of smart women, the latest steps of 


the dance of the moment 


everywhere is color, life, a gay world 


in a beautiful setting, with time to be pleasant, time to smile 
(Continued on page 164) 


happily, not absently. 


And as I looked 


MIGNAPOL 


Dark blue Serge boler 
trimmed with frogs, a blue- 
red-and-white checked serge 
skirt, and hat of dark blue felt 
and raffia, Lanvin’s, are per- 
fect for the ten-to-fifteen miss 


Young girl’ coal frock 0 
checked tweed from Lan mm, 
third figure, above, and th 
twelve -to-fourtec) year~ 
old’s tailored suit, f urth, of of 
toiledelaine, from Mig) apouf 
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MIGNAPOUT 


LANVIN 


Three party frocks that would 
delight the heart of any 
girl: one, 


moiré; 


oung 
VJ ignapouf’s of 
ther, Lanvin’s of 
répe de Chine; the other, at 


right, Mig» tpouf’s of taffeta 


in, The moiré frock is of the 
the palest f cre pe 

ar- ry-bl r 
, of we and a faille ribbon bow: 
of the taffet pink with 
ace and ta fhe la 
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SCAIONI, PHOTOGRAPHER 
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JENNY 


All during the summer months abroad, 
one secs smart women dressed in the 
newest fashions, and here are several 
snapshois from Paris—above, a Jenny 
frock in black crépe with ruffled skirt; 
at the right a rose and cream tweed dress 
and cape designed by Poiret in Paris 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


GENIAUX AND SEEBERGER 


GUERIN 


A dark skirt worn with a light top 
in sweater, blouse, or jacket is one 
of the smartest summer and earls 
autumn fashion notes, as in ti 

Jenny model in putty and ach 
al the right. Premet’s frock in 
navy blue and faint rose-red, al the 
left, ts one of the charming dresses 
of the season. The Guérin bag, 
above, of snakeskin, is very smart 
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Above is 

graphed in a 

semovie, 

fle wer ° mg filling and a shoulder 
bouquet of while violets, while below are 
matching bags and wellas in bei 


and brow na 
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The still: slimmer 
silhouette is charm- 
ingly illustrated in 
Tollmann’s print- 
ed cl i ffon Srock 
shown al the right 


Embroidery is the 
nole in Worth’s col 
lection for autumn, 
as in this heavy 
wool ( ré pe coat with 


anastrakhan collar 
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Tollmann’s chiffon frock, above, is black printed in pink, yellow, and eres 


flowers; Camille Roger’s hat, pale yellow straw. Premet’s gold chain 
bracelet, twisted cellar, and Ne vible earrings, below, are new and sn 
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nitted f fj 
cording mea and 
rat nstrucl u lb 
/ { ipon request Just 
, to Good Houscekeet ng Va 
uf j Service, 119 
goth St., N.¥.C., enclosing a self. 
vddresse 1, stamp envel pe, mer 
tioning the size wanted and the 
name of the suit, Byronn 


The sweater below with round ne 

ud V design in front is called 
Chesterford. Instructions for 
making it with Fleisher yarns 


will be sent upon request. Just 
send a two-cent-stamped, self- 
1ddressed envelope to Good Hous 
seeping National Fashions Ser 
, 119 W. goth St... N. ¥Y.C 
The skirt worn with this 
ched on page 74 with the 
4 "ee J 1 ket chosen for 





thi lege girl’s smart wardrob 
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Ask Your Dealer 
Trade-marked merchandise 
shown in Good Housekeep- 
ing is chosen by the Direc- 
tor of Fashions and recom- 
mended by her. You may 
be sure of its quality and 
smartness. If you are un- 
able to find recommended 
trademarks in your own 
town, write to Good House- 
keeping, 119 W. 40th St., 
N.Y.C., and we will help you 



























The knitted two-piece suit at the 


} , 


ft has the horizontal effect in th 
kirt and sweater, and the V neck- 
ne, both smart for autumn. Th 
skirt may be worn on a rubber 
band to make it hang straight 
Just write to Good Hi iSckee ping 
and accurale directions for 
ling with Fleisher varits 
nt you. Be sure to enclose 
stamped, s if addressed envelope. 
The sweater may be worn with 
another skirt of silk or of wool 





Two charming suiis, below pre 


for brother and one for younger 


sister, are made of Fleisher yarns, 
the sweaters exacily alike, th 
sister suit with a little skirt, 
brother’s with trousers. Accurate 
directions for making 
them will be sent you upon re 
quest. Just enclose a stamped, 
self addressed enveli pe for reply 
lo Good Housekeeping National 
Fashions Service, IlQ W. jon 
St., New York City, New York 
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Smart accessories—lisard finished purse, 
filte d; red, blonde, black, green, tan, or blue; 
$2.85; boutonnicre of violets; white or 
violet; 50C; bracelet, enameled links, 
aquamarine or topaz stones; $2.90; pen- 
dant necklace of pearls on a silver chain 
and with an etched crystal drop; $1.50 


A perfect suit for the college girl, two- 
piece tailored tweed, wrap-around skirt, 
coat lined with crépe de Chine; tan or gray; 
14 to 3d; $25. Two-piece wool crépe dress, 
lizard belt, the skirt on bodice plaited in 
front; brown, navy, green; 14 to 20; $22.50 





HOW TO ORDER 


These smart fall models, al- 
though suitable for school or 
college girls, are equally good for 
everybody, and Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 119 
W. 40th St., N. Y. C., will gladly 
buy them for you. Send com- 
plete description as to size, 
color, and location on these 
pages, accompanied by check or 
money-order to cover. Please 
allow us a few days’ time to fill 
orders, and if necessary to ex- 
change or return § anything, 
send it to Good Housekeeping 








Clothes Budget 


Suit $25.00 
Coat 2.50 
School dress 2.50 


Party frock 


em mw 
sn 
° 


Dance frock 8.75 
Evening wrap (shawl) 2.95 
Slicker and rain hat 6.25 
Rubbers 1.00 
Umbrella 2.95 
Sports dress 12.75 
Skirt. 9-75 
Sweater and blouse 7.95 
Negligée . 12.05 
Bathrobe 4.05 
Shoes (3 pairs) 32.50 
Stockings (5 pairs) 9.25 
Hats (2) 8.50 


Underwear. 
Accessories 


; NBS 
w 9 
8 8 


Total $292.00 








Rubberized rain al, plaids d silk lined, 
right, patch pockets, red, green, or blue; 14 
to 20; 38 to 44; $5. Stitched rubberized hat 
to match raincoat; 21 to 22%; $1.25. Silk 
umbrella, amber handle, brown, red, green, 
purple, blue, black, taupe; only $2.95 


OTHERS, their daugh- 
ters, and the family 
budget—these three 


guided me in my thorough explo- 
ration of the shops on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York to find this 
charming and lovely wardrobe for 
the going-away-to-college girl. I 
know the mothers want clothes of 
quality, that will wear well; I 
know the daughters want clothes 
that are smart and just as pretty 
as the other girls have; and I 
also know that most parents have 
to consider all clothes expendi- 
tures very carefully. So, with 
all three in mind, knowing, of 
course, the fashions of the day 
and what is newest and smart 
est in the shops, I have found 
the essentials of a complete ward- 
robe for the school or college girl. 




















Cré pe de Chin costume sl Pp, entirely 
hand-made and hand-embroidered; flesh; 
34 lo 44; $5.05. Matching batiste gown 
and slip, hand-embroidered, real filet; 
gown, sizes, 14-17; slip, 34-44; while; 
$1.95 ea. Chemise to match the gown 


g 
4 
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and slip (not illustrated); 34-4. 65 


A perfect autumn and winter coat for the 
college girl who can afford to have only one, 
below,in a tweed mixture with deep pockets, 
deep cuffs, wallaby fur collar, coat entirely 
lined with satin, buttoned on one side; tan, 
green, gray, orrose mixtures; 14t042;$ 32.50 












































































School Dresses 
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kirt above, the jacket with th mlhiul double-breasted effect, pearl buttons, slo 
pockets; it ts unlined and comes tn black only; 14 to 42; and only $5.95. Flannel skirt, 
on a band fitted to the ith two bi plait n front and stitching all the 
way around to simulate platting n white, tan, navy reen; es 26 to 36; $9.7 

With the black velveteen jacket above is shown the square-necked, hemstitched crép 
de Chine long-sleeved blouse that » smart this vear; in navy, while, or lan; 34 lo 4o; 
$6.50. The semi-made flat crépe bolero dress with écru georgette and lace collar and 





vestee comes in green, navy, or beige-brown; 14 10 20, 34 lo go; $10.95. The othe 
semi-made dress, twill with wool sheen, has a plaid silk collar, cuffs, and tie; navy, 
brown, or green; 14 lo 20, 34 to 40; $10.95, both easily finished in a short time 


The bathrobe is much more important in the college wardrobe, or any wardrobe for 
that matter, than the negligée, because of its serviceability and warmth. The one a 
the right is brocaded corduroy, deep pocket on one side, long slecves, long revers with 
surplice closing tied on side, entirely lined with dotted mull; in copenhagen blue 
cherry, orchid, or wisteria; 34 to 44; $4.05. The washable crépe pajamas, sleeveless 
in pink, blue, or lavender, trimmed with flowered crépe contrasting; 36 to 40; $1.05 
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Semi-Made Dresses 


Semi-made dresses, two of wh we 


Nustrated at the left, one a charm. 
ing SUR bolero, the othe ra pra wa 
and pretty s¢ hool dre of lwul, are 
casy lo make. They come cut o il 


lo vour size, & ith co lars, cuff 


pockets, fancy stitching, pla 
lees, all finished. Ail you 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Let Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 W 
40th St., N. Y. C., buy for 
you these lovely clothes for 
autumn and forthe girl who 
is going away to college. 
Just send a complete de- 
scription of the things you 
want, giving size and color 
desired, together with check 
ormoney-order to cover, and 
we will buy them for you. 
Please allow a few days’ time 
to place orders with shops 


Parties 












































Sports Frocks 
Three smart sports costumes for the college girl’ ; wardrobe, ab 
of sephyr wool, skirt on silk bodice with box-plaits in front, 
ravon woven in a new design; French blue, green, tan, or na 
three-piece of sephyr wool skirt, sweater and cardigan jacket 
sign, the skirt on a silk bodice and plaited in front, the button 


This three-piece suit, center, above. has a li sleeved, squar 

rayon design, and may be purchased asal piece sweater-and f 1S 
a three-piece sweater-jacket-and-skirl for $18.50; in French blue. rose. grees beige; 12 lo 
16 years. The crépe de Chine dress, third figure, has plaits in front, tucks all around bot 
tom of blouse, Trish lace collar and cuffs, brass butions, suéde belt, fluted gilet trimming; 


navy, beige, French blue, green; 14 to 38; $16.50; an indispensable dress for the college girl 


Two smart and charming frocks, left, for the college girl or her older sister or her mother: the 
Jirst, of georgette for evening, has deep full pointed flounce and soft satin ribbon belt and 
sash and silk lower boutonniére; white, orchid, French blue, coral, or black over flesh silk 
slip; 14 to 38; $18.75. Second, flat crépe with double box-plaits at cach side-front of skirt, 
long front opening with inside vestec and folds of crépe de Chine; snakeskin belt; navy 
with tin or French-blue vestee, beige with white, or French blue with white; 16 to 42; $16 
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Transfer design for above 
Pattern No. 701, 25€. 


bag. Gray 


The dainty French lin 
geric illustrated here 
not at all difficult to mak 
It combines 
with net footing, char 
acteristic of the French 
hand-mad¢ linge rie. Hol 
Iron Pattern No. 7804 


cCarru desigy and 
directions for this wor 
Cutting patterr for mai 
ng slip at right 1-4 
sity 24 to 4 Lis 
d f fz < 


Supplement No. 7 
You will find many help 
ful suggestions and much 
n for vour 
in Anne Orr’s 
lement N 7. 





ling, tapesiry, and cro- 
chet—tor Sampicrs, Tugs, 
bags, linens, and sweat- 
ers. Send ioc for Sup- 
plement No. 7 to Anne 
Orr, Good Housckee ping 


embroider | 





1 
ad 





Fland*Work for 


n Hot-Iron 
Cutting pattern A-1, sizes 
34 to 42, is 25c. Hot-Iron Pattern No. 7802, 25¢, 
has com plete directions for quilted emor videred 
celluloid mountis i 


prov 


J 
By é; 
Anne Orr 


Hot-Iron Pattern No. 73-5805, 25c, carrics designs and direc- 
tions for painting Spanish shawl, which is new in its combina- 
tion of textile paint and embroidery. 14 skeins of selected floss 
are 70c; set of textile paints, 5 colors and brush, is $1.75 


n., 1s $4 to 42. 
$$ ny 
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Directions for dainty ‘a 
foreign 


on 3 


drawnwork 
handkerchiefs 
at top of group may 
be had for 2 stamp. 
Embroidered  hand- 
kerchicfs at bottom 
) j fill a long- 
felt need, as Hot-Iron 
Pattern No. 7803, 
25¢, has 100 tiny 
handkerchief designs 
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carry patchwork and rickrack 
decorations made separately to stand 
material. 


Pattern 7801, 25¢, ha 
designs for both aprons. A-2, 25c, sizes % 
is culting pattern for above apron only 


Hot-Iron Pattern X 
—“So7 e( f 
(OOF, 250, ; d 
the lovely French om 
broidery on step-in drov- 
ers, Slip, and nightgown 
also many other set 
designs for 





illustrated 1 
pattern for wer 
25¢: 26 i 4 gist » 
sure. A-5, patter 
n al imp u 
¢ J l .- 


To Order Patterns 
To order Hot-Iron Pa 


lerns for designs, S¢ 
remittance t inne Orr 


Good Housekeeping. Fer 


paper culting pattern 
wddress Good How 
kee pi ng Pattern Ser 
Send order a 7 rem 
tance for textile paint a 
hag mounting to G 


Tlouse keeping Shoppins 


Service, IIQ West our 


Strect, New York Ci 
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Our Girt Autumoa 


(Pat 
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Sy Caroline Gray 


ITH August almost here, those of 
us who have not as vet enjoyed a 
vacation are looking forward to 
leisure days that will be spent in 
pleasant idleness or filled with strenuous 
Sports activities No matter what form 
the vacation may take, clothes are highly 
important, and planning them is conse 
quently enjoyable. If this is done care 
fully, one may have an attractive ward- 
robe, suitable for all occasions of the week- 
end visit or longer vacation, with some 
Costumes adaptable later in the season for 
oarding school. for college, or town wear. 


happy 


— 


Editor’s Note 
A SMART tailored suit and a simple silk 


or wool frock are the first needs of the 
and here they are in patterns which 
isy lo follow, and which are as 


autumn 
you will find « 


ll suited iv the m 


young girl gelling 
Mrs. Gray vives some good suggestions for 
materials and combinations to make a ward 
robe that always has the right thing for the 
school and college girl, or the business woman. 


yjorily of 1s lo the 


voniecn 
ready for school or coll 
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Going away to college is in itself such a 
thrilling experience that it is unimportant 
that evervthing be new If the school 
girl’s clothes are of the tvpe worn and a.l- 
mired by her comrades, that is sufficient 

little whether they are old 
It 


it matters very 
stand-bvs of the summer or the resu 


j 
of successful remodeling 


sports clothes or clothes of the sports 
tvpe of varying degrees of formality have 
become correct for every one for informal 
daytime wear the year round, so the prob- 
lem of making the frocks of one season 
(Continued on page 216) 
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interchangeable 





By 


Mary Singer 


Illustrated 
By C. D. 
Williams 


E HAD always been a 
hero to the boy. Nay, 
more. A magician, a 
wizard, a genius under 
whose cunning fingers every 
thing came somehow, suddenly 
right. He understood the lad 
too. Better than the boy’s mother 
did, even though she had a habit 
of saying, ““No one knows a boy 
better than his mother.” 
The youngster was only four- 
teen months old when his father 
first demonstrated the influence 
he had with him. He had been 
unmanageable all day, the little rascal 
Wailed, and fretted, and whimpered until 
his mother fairly wept her desperation on 
his father’s shoulder when he returned 
home at night. 


“I don’t know what’s the matter with 
him today! He’s been terrible! I haven't 
had a minute’s rest since I woke this 


morning. I’ve joggled him around, and 
danced him around, and shushed him until 
I’m ready to drop. I’m gone, Charlie. 
Take him off my hands for an hour or 
I'll go hysterical!” 

His father stood over his crib where he 
was kicking his feet. 

“What’s the matter with you, son?” 
he asked, not as his mother asked it, but 
as man to man. ‘“‘What’s the matter with 
you, old man? Here!’ He held out a 
strong, stout forefinger. ‘Grab hold 


there, and get up! You ought to be walk- 


ing around by this time, sir! 
to be held! There now!” 

He pulled him up, still hanging by his 
finger. and stood him on his feet. 

“Now, then. Hold tight to my hand. 
I'll stand you on the floor, and we'll go 
exploring. See the world. What you need 
most of all is a change of scenery.” 

They went downstairs together. First 
his father went to the pantry and found 
two slices of zweiback. “One for you,” 
he said, ‘and one for me.” He picked 
two luscious red apples out of the fruit 
bowl. ‘Finish the zweiback, and you get 
an apple.”’ They went, then, to the front 
porc h and started on their tour of sight- 
seeing. 

“You see before you,” began his father 
in a loud, serious voice, ‘‘a genuine reed 
suite upholstered in tapestry of the finest 
quality. Five pieces. Settee, chair, 


Not wanting 











rocker, table, and fernery. There's a suite 
sir, that will last a lifetime! The price ts 
more than reasonable. Payable cash ot 
instalments. What say, sir?” 

He looked up at his father out of admir 
ing eves. Wonderful, his father was! The 
way he could talk! He smiled a rather 
gummy smile and exhibited two rows ol 
teeth, four above and four below. He 
opened wide his mouth dotted with the 
remains of zweiback and said gravely: 

“All dorn. Appie, pease.” 

“All gone?” His father looked aston- 
ished. “Jumping Jupiter, but you're 4 
fast worker! Here’s your apple, however, 
as per promise. Don’t drop it on the floor, 
now. And hold tight to my hand. We 
shall now proceed to the living-room of the 
Barclay domicile. If you fall, your mother 
will have my life!” 


“No fall, daddy.” 
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The Story Of A 


Nan 
To 


“Spoken like a man! Here we are, sir! 
lo begin with the rugs: The one under 
the piano, your mother informs me, is a 
genuine Bokhara. What the marks of a 
Bokhara ire, I don't know. I have, 
similarly, a faint though unvoiced suspi- 
con that neither does your mother. But 
the man in the store told her it was a 
genuine Bokhara, and the man _ should 
know—eh, what?” 

“Mhmm.”’ He nodded his head vigor- 
ously and looked up at his father out of 
serious eves. 

He was having a wonderful time. And 
the apple he was eating tasted unusually 
good tonight. It must be because of the 
lovely red outside on it. His mother always 
pared'that lovely red off witha knife. And 
she never gave him a whole apple. Justa 
sce, sometimes a quarter. Never more. 
But his father knew how to treat a man. 


Who Was 
Hi S 


“A Hero 


Sou 


Only 


hey proceeded in methodical fashion 
from the Bokhara rug to the Moussoul; 
from the Moussoul to the Turkhistan; and 
from this latter to the Persian runner that 
went from the kitchen to the front 
fo, er 

They were getting along famously when 
his mother appeared. She had washed 
herself, and tidied her hair, and changed 
her dress. She looked refreshed and cheer 
ful. But suddenly all the cheerfulness 
went out of her face. 

“Charlie Barclay!” she shrieked. ‘Did 
you give that baby a whole apple? Did 
you go and give him— With the skin 
and all on it! He'll choke onit! He'll get 


a piece in his throat and 

She pounced upon the toddling figure, 
snatched him up in her arms, carried him 
into the kitchen, and forced the remaining 
bit of apple out of his remonstrating fingers 





Junior answered 
warmly: “This 
morning, when 
books could 

founc, and 


that 


those 

not be 
there was ail 
excitement, I heaid 


Mr. McGibney giv 











ing Mr. Lucas an 
argument, and he 
asked: ‘What kind 


of a place is this any 
way? Doesn't any- 
body around here, 
knowanything 
Barclay? 


except 











‘Baby! Darling! 
Mother'll give you nice 
oatmeal! Nice oat 
meal!” 

But he didn’t 
nice oatmeal 
“| the nice apple 
\nd he informed the 
world of his preference 
i shrieks, 


sobbings 


want 


He 














series of 
bitter 
face and would 


ut in the high- 


In a 





and vells, and 
He got red in 
not | 






let him 
chair. 

His mother got 
nervous again. She 
father: 

“There! I ask you to 
after him for ten minu 
the first thing you do is 

“Oh, Emma!” His father 
threw out his hands in defense 
7 or heaven’s sake! We 


getting right 


ll ruffled and 
said to his 


look 


tes, and 


Who 


break in on 


] 1 
aiong all 


asked vou to come down and 
us? I can manage him all right | 

“You mean him sick! 
Did vou ever hear of giving a fourteen 
months-old baby a whole apple to—”’ 

“Oh, Emma! You coddle him too much! 
That’s why he’s so troublesome. He isn’t 
a baby any more. He wants to get about 
And he ate most of the apple without 
choking, so I don’t see—” 

“Oh, yes?” His mother drew her shoul 
ders up. “If vou know so much about 
bringing up babies, Charlie Barclay, why 
don’t you go ahead and take the job? 
You feed him, and you put him to bed. 
See how vou like rocking him for an hour.” 

And she flounced out of the room to the 
front porch, where she sat in injured 
silence. 

His father didn’t rock him to sleep. 
He drew off his clothes, rather clumsily of 
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you can make 





SO 


course, and got him into his sleeping togs. 
Then he put him down in his crib, pulled 
the coverlet up to his arms, turned off the 
light, and said: 

“‘Good-night. Go to sleep.” 

He made a sound as if to cry, but his 
father turned quickly on the threshold and 
shook his head. 

“None o’ that now, mister! Snuggle 
down under the cover and go to sleep. 
Not a peep out o’ you now! No shenani 
gan! Sleep!” 

He went to sleep. 

His father went 
porch. ‘He’s asleep,” 

“Oh!” said his mother 
is. It isn’t done as easily as that. 
wait a few minutes, and you'll see.” 

They waited. They saw nothing. 
sound came from the room upstairs. 

And suddenly his mother began to laugh. 
“You've got him hypnotized, Charlie, 
that’s all. He does anything you want him 


” 


to. 


to the front 
reported. 

“You think he 
Just 


down 
he 


No 


WHEN he was two years old, an aunt 
sent him a sailboat. His mother 
filled the bathtub with water and said: 

“There now. Go ahead and sail your 
ship.” 

He tried to do so, but the sailboat per- 
sisted in turning over in the water. He 
cried bitterly when the lovely, 
white sail became drenched, and his 
mother said to him: 

“You’re not holding it 
That’s why it turns over. 
show you.” 

But even her way was no better. 

Finally she said: 

“It’s broken. Let’s put it away. 
Daddy will fix it when he comes 
home.” 

Daddy knew what was wrong, 
first glance. ‘Why, the darn fools!” 
he said. “Will you look at the way 
they’ve got that sail tacked on? 
Here! Gimme a knife, will you, 
Em?” 

He had the sail right in a jifiy. 
Gave it a little turn on its mast and 
said: ‘“‘There! Now put it in the 
water!” 

The boat went. Upright. 
full length of the tub. 

In jubilation the youngster 
shrieked: ““Mommy! Daddy fixed 
it! See! It goes!” 

Oh, his father was a genius! A 
magician. A wizard. Everything 
came right under his fingers 

He laid little things aside for him 
to mend every night. Even his teddy 
bear after the dog had chivied its eves 
out, although he did wonder how daddy 
could fix the eyes when they weren’t there 
to fix. He confided this worry to his 
mother, and after he had gone to bed for 
his midday nap, she called his father on 
the telephone 

“The dog ate the eves out of his teddy 
bear, Charlie.”” Her voice was full of a 
humorous tenderness. ‘‘And he wouldn't 
go to sleep for fear you couldn’t patch 
the thing up good as new.” 

“The little imp! 
wise, Em.”’ 

“Of course, he is! You won't forget, will 
you, to drop in at Schwartz's and get a set 
ofthem? They havethem. They come on 
little sticks that look like short hatpins.” 


right! 
Let me 


The 


I tell you he’s getting 


Fathers 


“Oh, I'll get them all right.” 

Now, as the vears went on, he got to be 
four, the youngster did. And suddenly 
there was another baby in the house. A 
girl. And she was barely learning to 
brace herself against the kitchen wall 
before there was still another baby. 
Another girl 

A change came over his mother. When 
he brought her some toy that his father 
had neglected to mend, she muttered be- 
tween tight teeth, 

“Oh! Your father!” 

He didn’t like that. But he couldn’t 
explain why. He got to be six, and he 
went to school. He learned how to write 
his name and do words in a copy book, 
twice each, skipping a line between the 
pairs. He did numerals in a long row, 
one under the other. It seemed only a 
day before he came home and related 
that an island was a body of land entirely 
surrounded by water. 

His mother sat with him in the hour 
when he did his home-work. She had him 
spell words and recite his history lesson. 
But one evening she suddenly turned from 
her place at the table and demanded -of 
his father who was reading his evening 
paper in the armchair: 

“Why do J have to do everything, 
Charlie Barclay? Why do J have to sit 


MISTY 
MOONLIGHT 


By Grace Noll Crowe. 

— 

| HE angels walk the floor of heaven tonight— 
Their garments trailing splendor as they pass; 
A rapture tips the thin green leaves with light 
And showers quivering gold upon the grass; 
The slender poplars shake their silver lace 
Against the trembling glory of the stars; 

The old earth is a feathered thing of grace, 
Unmindful of a million ancient scars. 


THE look of heaven is on the land and sea, 
And something in this pale celestial light 
Has loosed my yoke of weariness from me, 
And sets my spirit winging—free and white. 
The old, old hurt my heart has borne so long 
Grows faint and dim as some forgotien song. 


here and do what you ought to do? He’s 
your son, isn’t he, as well as mine? Can’t 
you take some little interest in his educa- 
tion?” 

His father looked up out of startled 
eyes. He put his newspaper down. 
“Why, Em!” he said. “I thought you 
wanted to sit with him.” 

His blue eves looked terribly hurt. 
And afterward, when the boy had started 
upstairs, he said: 

‘‘Must we quarrel before the children, 
Emma? I thought we once agreed that 
whatever our grievances we'd never air 
them in public.” 


His mother made a tart reply. She was 


rather harassed these days. ‘“‘Weonce agreed 
on a number of things, Charlie Barclay.” 


His father answered this taunt bitter) 
the sting of injustice hot in his voice 
“Why do you talk this way, Emma? Wh, 
do you act as if I were deliberately piling 
hardships upon you? I’m doing the beg 
Ican. I’m working as hard as a man cap 
And I give you everything I make, | 
don’t keep a thing for myself. I knoy 
I ought to be earning more. I know thar 
I ought to give you a maid to he 
you and a few comforts to make thing. 
easier for you. 
What does a 
can’t?” 


1S 
But for God’s sake, Emm 
man do when he jy 


E SAT with his son thereafter. Imme. 
diately dinner was over, they would 
repair to the front porch with books and 
paper. They wandered together over the 
geographical contours of the United States 
Canada, Mexico, South America, Europe 
Asia, Africa. They triumphed over the an- 
alysis of sentences, until both could say 
“The subject of this sentence is so-and-s 
because it describes the doer of the actio 
The predicate is thus-and-thus because 
it describes the action done.” The hero 
worshiping relationship was _ established 
between them more firmly than ever 
before. Dad was wonderful! Nothing 
stumped him. He even proved the math 
teacher to be wrong once. It was 
an example over profit and los 
And he could explain revolution an 
rotation in such a simple way tha 
you wondered why the other boys 
were so thick about it. 

When the boy was fourteen years 
old, he graduated from the ek 
mentary school. There was a ne 
suit of clothes boasting the first long 
trousers, and a morning given over 
to commencement exercises 
Charlie Barclay stayed away fron 
work to attend. When it was over 


Emma took him aside and made 
request of him. 
“Charlie,” she said, “when y 


get back to the office this afternooi 
I want you to ask Mr. McGibney 
they can’t give Junior a job over 
the summer. You know he plan: 
to go to high school in the fall, at 
he’ll be needing things.”’ 

Instantly he fought that sugges 
tion. “Oh, say, Em! Let the bi 
have his vacation. How can \ 
have the heart to send him to work: 
He’s only a kid.” 

“‘He’s fourteen, Charlie. It wont 
hurt him a mite to work. He: 
strong. He could do light thing 
about the office. If 1 thought 

it would hurt him in any way—”’ 

“But, Lord, Emma! You don’t kn 
what it means merely to travel dows 
town in the subway these summer mor! 
ings! The crowds are terrible! It’s wort! 
vour very life to—” ; 

“Now, Charlie. You talk as if I were his 
step-mother or something. Be reasonabk 
Junior isn’t a child any longer, even if he 
is only fourteen. He'll be wanting 4 
weekly allowance in the fall. He'll be 


needing money to join the different orgat- 


izations they have in the high schools 
He’ll have to be dressed better than he has 
been. A boy nowadays—”’ 

“But, Emma! We've managed all thes 
vears without his having to go to work dur 
ing the summers. (Continued on page 10 
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HERE do they get it!’ per- 
plexedly demanded the park 
superintendent, as he paused on 
the mountain side to breathe 
deeply and mop his brow while his little 
grandson ran blithely on ahead. 
We had been discussing—in this de- 
lectable spot of the high gods—the cur- 
rent crimes, the robberies, car wreckings, 
bank hold-ups, and shootings coming out 
of what we have always considered the 
backbone of the American people—out of 
good farmer stock, good small-town stock, 
cities and universities, often from our 
“best families.”’ 
: “Where io they get it!’ he repeated 
It can t be laid altogether to the war, for 
ny of these boys never saw the war. 
It's like a mushroom growth springing up 
rial Something drastic must be 
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The mother, 
marketing at the 
corner grocery, 
sampling _ this, 
and this, and 
this; later the 
observant child 
sneaking past a 
fruit stand, grab- 
bing an apple 


“WHERE 
hey GEL [tl 


Exclaims the Older Generation About the Younger— 
And Anne Shannon Monroe Te//s 
Them Just Exactly Where! 


Illustrated by 
T. D. Skidmore 


We stepped out of the trail, for hikers 
were coming down the narrow way: men 
and women, tired and dusty and sun 
burned but happy; and children running on 


ahead with their hands full of wilted 
mountain flowers. 
“See that?” he said sharply. ‘‘With 


signs everywhere saying, ‘Don’t pick the 
flowers’! It happens every day.”’ 

He stopped the children and explained 
why they must not gather the wild flowers, 
how the great national parks would soon 
be denuded and species lost if all visitors 
gathered them at will. Besides, they only 
withered and died in the long hike down 
to the hotels. He took the flowers away 


from the children; showed them how 
“dead” they were where a little while ago 
they had lifted their faces so joyously to 


the sun; reminded them that had they 
only been left to live out their natural 
lives, they would have produced seed to 
give us flowers next year He talked 


intelligently and patiently, and secured 
their promise to gather no more wild 
flowers in national parks with such nice 
responsiveness that I thought, “What an 
ideal man for the place!” 

We climbed on again with pleasant talk. 
It wasn’t long until his little grandson 
popped out of a by-path and plumped him 


self sudden! before us, Ais hands full of 
wild Lowe) 

“Hullo!” exclaimed my friend, stopping 
short, a broad smile lighting his face. 


‘To take home to muvver,” the little boy 
said happily (Continued on page 98) 
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VEN though electricity has 

been used for a number of 

years for cooking purposes, 
there are districts where, because 
other fuels have been cheaper or 
electricity is not available, house- 
keepers are not familiar with elec- 
tric ranges and the service they can 
give. With the extension of electric 
service through the building of new 
power lines and the interconnection 
of existing lines, electricity for 
cooking purposes is becoming an 
important factor in many com- 
munities where hitherto it has not 
been available. Many who, prior 
to this time, have given but little 
thought to doing all their cooking 
by electricity are now interested in 
electric ranges and want definite in- 
formation as to their performance. 

This attitude is reflected in let- 
ters to the Institute from Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING readers, and typical ques- 
tions asked us are reflected in the following 
letter: 

“There are a number of women here in 
this town who are very anxious to buy an 
electric range, but so far they have been 
told by all the hardware dealers that the 
electric range is not yet fully perfected for 
use in the average home and will not be 
for many years vet. I am anxious to probe 
this mysterious 
riddle and find out 
the real truth.” 

Our reply to this 
letter was: 

“First, let us sav 
that the hardware 
dealers in your vi- 
cinity are not cor- 
rect in saving that 


the electric range 
is not fully per- 
fected. In fact, 


just the opposite is 
true. It has reached 
a high state of per 
fection, the top 
stove units having 
been developed to 
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a relatively high 
efficiency, and the 
oven made ex- 


tremely economical 
in the use of fuel. 
Further, high-class 
electric ranges are 
provided with tem 
perature and time 
controls, so that 
the oven operation 
is as nearly auto- 
matic as it prob- 
ably ever will be 
made. This state 
ment which, as vou 
know, comes from an unbiased source, 
should eliminate from your mind any doubt 
as to the state of perfection of the electric 
82 





Operating 
Your 


LECTRIC 


RANGE 


An Article on the 


Preparation of Meals With 
an Electric ‘Range Will Follow 


Phot y H. 1. Williams 


range as a piece of mo.lern equipment. 

“As to the operation of an electric range, 
anything can be cooked on a good one that 
can be cooked on a range using any other 
fuel. An unusual convenience can be had 
in operating the electric range because of 
the control features as to time and tem- 
perature mentioned above. 

“Electric ranges are built and sponsored 
by some of the most substantial and re- 


ESS 
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The top-stove burner efficiency of 
every electric range which is tested at 
the Institute is carefully determined 
by members of our engineering staff 


Depa riment of 
C. ookery 


liable manufacturers in the coun- 
try. For this reason, it is needless 
to sav anything further as to the 
fact that vou will find well made. 
substantial ranges that will give 
service for a reasonably long time. 

“As to the selection of an electric 
range, the best advice we can offer 
is for you to use the tested and ap- 
proved lists of Goop HousEKEEPING 
Institute. You will find on these 
lists products that have been 
tested in accordance with estab- 
lished standards and found satis- 
factory from the standpoint of 
operation, construction, and ef- 
ficiency.” 

Electric ranges have a relatively 
high current demand which neces- 
sitates their connection to the 
house wiring service by means of 
larger wires than are provided 
for lighting and for ordinary con- 
venience outlets for appliances. So if your 
house is not already wired for an electrit 
range, it will be necessary to have these 
large wires installed, or have the service 
wires for the range installed in building a 
new home, if you think that you may be 
using electricity for cooking. The added 
cost will be relatively small when the work 
is done with the rest of the wiring. Full- 
size electric ranges have top stove elements 
using 1000 or 1500 
Watts and the oven 
frequently using 
2500 watts, so that 
the total require- 
ment of a range 
with oven and four 
top stove units will 
be as high as 7000 
watts or even more 
Such a range can 
not be operated 
from so-called 
“convenience” out: 
lets or lighting cir- 
cuits, because these 
circuits are gener- 
ally number 14 
gauge wire, which 
is supposed only to 
carry 15 amperes, 
and not the 35 to 
70 amperes which 
would be the full 
load for the 700 
watt (7 K. W 
range. 

Since the recep- 
tacles, or conve 
nience outlets, 10r 
the connection ol 
portable electrical 
appliances to the 
house wiring se! 
vice usually have 4 
rating of 10 amperes, there is a definite 
limitation for the connection of heating 
appliances or cooking appliances such as 
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a toaster, percolator, 
waffle iron or small 
oven to any one out- 
let. Because of this 
such work as would 
be done with a full- 
sized range can not 
be accomplished by 
anv device connected 
to a single conve- 
nience outlet. There 
are on the market 
certain so-called elec- 
tric ranges designed 
to be connected to 
such an outlet, but 
we have found that in 
order to meet the 
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Duplicate and triplicate sauce- 
pans, and pans with flat bot- 
toms which will entirely cover 
the heating unit and which 
have tight covers are fuel savers 


relatively low current limitations there 
are handicaps in using such ranges, 
both as to the quantities of food that 
may be cooked and the time for cook- 
ing. For this reason the Institute has 
not yet found it possible to approve a 
range of this type. 

If the major cooking for a household 
is attempted from convenience out 
lets, the cooking devices used are con- 
nected to the same meter that is on 
the lighting circuits, and the same rate 
is therefore paid for the current used 
by these devices that is paid for light 
ing. So if there is a differential rate 
for electric ranges in the locality, it is 
hot taken advantage of by those who 
attempt to do their cooking on the 
lighting or convenience outlet cir 
cuits. As the lighting rates are fre 
quently two to three times higher 
than the range rates, the operating 
cost of devices so connected will be 
high. 

Many times we are asked how much it 
would cost to operate an electric range. 
This will depend on many things, such as 
the cost of electricity per kilowatt hour, 
the care in using the range, and the amount 
and type of cooking done. Whether or not 
the cost of electricity for cooking will be 
higher than for some other fuel will depend 


 ] to cool from 550° 

































Our engineers test 
the speed with 
which the oven 
may be heated to 
550° F., the time 


F. to 200° F., and 
the accuracy of 
the oven heat con- 
trol through- 
cutitsentire range 


MENUS 
FOR OVEN MEALS 


Luncheons 
(400° F.—25 Min.) 
Baked Peas 
Mutlins—Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
ced Tea 


(400° F.—25 Min.) 
Creole Tomatoes 
Corn Muffins—Stuffed Egg Salad 
Iced Chocolate 


(Using Broiler Only) 
Mixed grill of 
Broiled Ham—Broiled Tomatoes 
Broiled Sweet Potatoes 
Cabbage Salad 


Dinners 
(300° F.—3 Hrs.) 
Beef & la Mode 
Spinach— Lettuce and Cucumber Salad 
Rice Pudding—Coffee 


(500° F.—15 Min.) 
(350° F 55 Min.) 
Roast Duck 
Green Peas Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Apple Sauce Cole Slaw 
Rhubarb Tapioca Cream Coffee 


(400° T 45 Min.) 


Meat Loaf 
Mashed Potatoes Buttcred Carrots 
Lettuce Salad 
Strawberry Ice Cake 

















on the unit cost of that fuel. As a general 
rule, unless special rates are provided by 
the power company for electric range users, 
it will not be economical to use electricity 
as compared with other available fuels. 
There are, of course, definite exceptions 
to this; however, considering the availa- 
bility of such fuels as gas, coal. and oil, 








electricity will not 
compete if the cost 
of operation alone is 
considered, unless the 
cost per kilowatt 
hour is five cents or 
less. It has frequent- 
ly been said that elec- 
tricity at three cents 
per kilowatt hour 
costs about the same 
as manufactured gas 
at one dollar per 
thousand cubic feet. 
However, with these 
two rates, the gas 
probably would be 
slightly cheaper. 









In cooking an entire meal in 
the oven, advantage can be 
taken of the _ well-insulated 
oven, stored heat, and the 
time and temperature control 


For average families the power con- 
sumption may be considered to run 
somewhere between 125 and 200 kilo- 
watt hours per month, the difference 
being accounted for by the amount and 
kind of cooking done and the care used 
in operating the range. If your elec- 
tricity rate, therefore, is three cents per 
kilowatt hour, and you serve three 
cooked meals a day to a family of four 
or five people, you might expect to pay 
for the current used from about $3.75 to 
$6.00 per month. Similarly you can 
compute the probable cost at your own 
local rate. 
Electric ranges approved by the In- 
stitute have heavily insulated ovens, 
and therefore little heat is lost. The 
heat stored in the oven when the cur- 
rent is on should be used to greater ad 
vantage than it usually is, by turning 
off the current before the end of the 
cooking period. This will save fuel. We 
can not attempt to give in general the 
exact time for turning off the heat, because 
different ranges vary in respect to their 
heat-storing qualities, but we have found 
that with ranges approved by the Insti- 
tute, foods requiring long, slow baking 
can be cooked for as much as a half-hour 
or longer on stored heat. 

Here in the (Continued on page 133) 
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Summer offers an abundance 
of fruit of all varieties for 
use in filling the jelly glasses 


ITH orchards, berry bushes, and 

vines all laden with fruit, fore- 

sighted housekeepers can scarcely 
ignore the opportunity to fill their empty 
jelly glasses. 

To those who follow its course con- 
sistently year in and year out, the jelly 
season brings few problems. But some 
of us are making a first attempt, and 
a few pointers now may save many 
discouraging hours later on. 

Let us first take a bird’s-eye view of 
the available fruits and consider those 
which can safely be counted upon to 
make good jelly. Hidden in the fruit 
is a substance called “pectin,” which 
when combined with sugar causes the 
extracted fruit juice to ‘jell i No 
fruit will make a clear, tender, spark 
ling, transparent, quivering jelly unless 
it contains the correct proportion of 
this pectin and of acid. Therefore you 
will want to consider carefully the 
following list of fruits which we know 
contain sufficient pectin and acid, in 
the correct proportion, to make good 
jelly—currants, unripe grapes, black 
berries, gooseberries, slightly under 
ripe raspberries, quinces, apples, huckle 
berries, and cranberries. There are some 
fruits which are lacking either in pectin 
or in acid, and do not make good jelly 
when used alone. The following fruits 


are in this class: pears, peaches, rhu- 


S4 


OF the 


barb, strawberries, cherries, and pineapple. 

Many housekeepers, particularly when 
they are preparing large quantities of jelly, 
make doubly sure of the pectin content of 
their fruit by this simple test: Extract the 
juice from the fruit for jelly making. Then 


4 
See 











Bulletins for Your 


Summer Housekeeping! 
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Jellies, Jams, and Pickles 2 
Canning Methods Up-to-Date 25c 
Frozen Dishes and Iced Drinks 25c¢ 
Salad: and Salad Dress'ngs 25e¢ 
Sandwiches and Hors d Oeuvres 25¢ 
Cooking Temperature Chart - 25c 
Daily Diets for Children and Adults 10: 
tddre GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BUI 
LETIN SERVICE, 119 West goth Street, 
New York ( 

















mix one tablespoonful of this cooked fruit 
juice with one tablespoonful of sugar and 
14 teaspoonful of Epsom salts. Stir until 
the salts are dissolved and then let the 
mixture stand for twenty minutes. If 
the fruit juice contains sufficient pectin to 


Jelly making will 
be greatly simpli 
fied, especially for 
the novice, if the 
method outlined 
below is followed 


Filling 
The JELLY 
Glasses 


By 


Dorothy B. Marsh 
D partment , it ker) 


make good jelly, it will form a gelatinous 
mass or large, flaky particles. 

The amount of pectin present in the 
fruit vou are using has great bearing on the 
quantity of sugar to be added in the jelly 
ing process. Too much sugar has been the 

cause of many a batch of soft, rather 
sticky jelly which refuses to ‘‘jell.”’ On 
the other hand, too little sugar pro- 
duces a tough jelly. In the list o 
fruits satisfactory for jelly making, as 
given above, currants, unripe grapes, 
and wild apple are usually the richest 
in pectin. For this reason they require 
equal quantities of cooked fruit juice 
and sugar in jelly making. For the 
remaining fruits in the same list, 
which are not quite so rich in pectin, 
vou will be safe in using two-thirds as 
much sugar as cooked fruit juice 
Sut what is to be done with those 
fruits which are so delicious in flavor, 
vet are lacking in either pectin or acid: 
In the olden days our grandmothers 
used to combine them with apples and 
were delighted with the jellies that 
resulted. Today, however, scientilic 
research has come to our rescue, and on 
almost every grocer’s shelf you will find 
commercial pectin either in liquid o 
powdered form. By following the manu- 
facturer’s simple directions, you can add 
these commercial pectins not only to frults 
lacking in pectin, (Continued on page 193 
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AULIFLOWER 


Ils Delicious 


VEREATING at any time is inad- 
visable, but especially in warm 
weather. At this time the stom- 

ach is just as sensitive to high tempera- 


tures as is the individual, and meals which snow flakes and are very attractive. 
Fora very simple cauliflower salad, cut the 
flowerets of cauliflower cross 


overload or overtax the digestive tract may 


ause much discomfort. Therefore, it is a individual lowe’ 
wise housekeeper who gives extra thought wise into thin slices about one eighth inch 


to her summer meal 
planning, and includes pyeooked 


plenty of fruits, vege- Cauliflower 
tables, milk, and water, Salad will 
along with the other re- surely add a 
quirements for the daily refreshing 
meal. note to your 


summer 


Fortunately, summer 
: meals 


gardens offer us a 
wide choice of vege- 
tables which, par- 
ticularly in their 
raw state, supply 
not only ballast and 
roughage, but min- 
erals and vitamins 
as well. Cabbage 
and carrots have 
long since been 
adopted into this 
family of raw vege- 
tables which pro- 
vide us with such 
delightful salads, 
sandwiches, and the 
like. But what of 
cauliflower? Little 
or no thought has 
heretofore been 
given to its possi- 
bilities as a raw 
vegetable. So it was 
with a great deal of 





¥ 


pride that I dis- * 
covered how truly cd 

. 4 
flavorsome and ap- . 


petizing cauliflower 
can be in its crisp, Sa ae! 88 
raw state as a sum- 

mer salad or sand- 

wich spread. 

_ In using cauliflower in 
its raw state, 1 always trim 
off the leaves and then scrub P| 
the cauliflower well with a 4 
vegetable brush, likewise re- % 
moving any blemish or . X 
stained portions. If the . 
cauliflower is crisp, fresh, 
and of good appearance, it 
need not be soaked in water 
before using. However, if 
preferred, the head may be 
inverted in a shallow pan of salted water 
for an hour or so to freshen it up. After 
Preparing the cauliflower, cut or break 
apart the various flowerets from the main 
stem of the cauliflower and remove any 
&xtra stem portion from each floweret. 
Then these flowerets may be cut into small 
pleces or into thin slices, as desired, with 
a sharp knife. The thin slices resemble 
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By 


Clara Kommers Hall 
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By varying the salad dress- 
ing, even the simplest cauli- 
flower salad may appear 
in new dress. Stuffed or 
ripe olives, green peppers, 
chives, pimientoes, grated 
or diced cheese, and horse 
radish all add a tasty flavor 
to the French dressing 
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Ra WwW Or (ooked 


thick. Let these stand in a well-seasoned 
French dressing in the refrigerator for 
about thirty minutes. Then prepare beds 
of crisp lettuce leaves on individual salad 
plates and arrange some of the marinated 
slices of cauliflower on each. To vary this 
salad, use mavonnaise or Thousand Island 
Dressing, or sprinkle grated cheese or 
freshly chopped pimi 
ento or green peppers 
over the surface. 
Sometimes I cut the 
cauliflower flowerets in 
small pieces lengthwise, 
and alternate with thin 
slices of tomato on beds 
of greens, the whole 
being garnished 
a with cooked salad 
dressing. Or else I 
dice the cauliflower 
flowerets and com 
bine with diced 
tomatoes, diced 
green pepper, and 
just a suggestion of 
' finely minced onion 
or chives. This com 
bination is delicious 
as a sandwich 
spread. Just try it! 
Another favorite 
main dish salad of 
mine is raw cauli- 
flower chopped 
rather coarsely in 
the chopping bowl, 
either with cabbage 
and carrots or by 
itself. and combined 
with Thousand 
Island Dressing, 
mayonnaise, or 
French dressing. 
Grated cheese is de- 
lightful on this 
salad, too. With 
milk to drink, 
whole wheat bread and 
butter, and some simple 
fruit dessert, such a salad 
makes my luncheon meal 
quite complete. 

Sliced, hard-cooked eggs, 
raw cauliflower slices, and 
grated cheese either on a 
bed of shredded cabbage or 
romaine, topped with may- 
onnaise or French dressing, 
makes another enticing 
salad. And when I am 
serving such salads as the main dish, we 
are very partial to a “mixed salad plate” 
with a little sample of two or three salads 
upon it: for example, a cabbage salad, 
a cauliflower salad, and perhaps a fish, 
meat or egg salad, or a little mound of 
raw Carrots and cottage cheese. 

Sponsor this refreshing, appetizing vege 
table for use in meal planning. 

















These paper cups with a soft blue design are attrac- 


SO, A: 


tive savers of glass-washing for impromptu parties 


ANY years ago, when ice was not 
so plentiful, and mechanical re- 
frigerating units with their sup- 
ply of ice cubes were only prophe- 
cies of the most radical scientists, the story 
goes that an old Southern servant dropped 
a silver napkin ring in his pitcher of lemon 


ade ‘“‘just to make a tinkly sound.” Now 
we have the tinkle of ice in tall, frosted 
glasses. The drink may be a substantial 
one, with eggs and cream, to form one 
course of a luncheon, or just flavorsome 
and cooling. The fruit bever- 


ages also have their place in the 
diet in furnishing the minerals, 
vitamins, and our daily quota of 
water. Some of the simple 
milk drinks will help little chil 
dren through a hot day and at 
the same time dispose of the 
quart of milk which is so essen 
tial winter and summer. Care 
must be taken, however, not to 
have the drinks for children too 
cold or too sweet, and only mild 
flavoring should be used 
Bottled sirup in the refrigera 
tor will save time and waste of 
sugar, which is so hard to dis 
solve in cold water. Boil one 
cupful of sugar with one-half 
cupful of water for five minutes, 
bottle, and keep in the refrig 
erator. The sirup may be 
varied slightly by boiling thin 
shavings of orange or lemon 
skin with the sugar and water. 
In the summer you would do 
well to add a new shelf to vour 
emergency closet and stock it 
with “punch possibilities.” Add to your 
case of grape juice several cans of grape 
fruit juice, pineapple juice, and bottled 
orange juice. Carbonated water and ginger 
ale give a zip to any drink and may be used 
in place of water in any of the following 
recipes. Then, too, it is a distinct saving 


of time, when you are in the kitchen in 


the morning, to squeeze as much orange or 


lemon juice as will be needed for the next 
day or so 













For other iced drink recipes, send 
for our bulletin, “Frozen Dishes 
and Iced Drinks.”” (See page 84) 


Put it in jars in the refrigerator; 
it will be cold and ready for immediate use. 
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Che left-over juice from canned fruits may 
be stored and used in the same way. It 
seems to be impossible to make a combina- 
tion of fruit juices which will not be more 
than just ‘‘good.”’ 

Make your iced drinks several hours be- 
fore they are to be served, to give the fruit 
drinks time to ripen and the milk drinks 
time to become very cold. Ice should not 
be put direetly into the milk drinks, as it 
may make them watery, and fruit drinks 
should be made strongly flavored enough 
to allow for dilution by 
melting ice. If you haven't 
a shaker, a glass quart 
measuring jar makes an ex- 
cellent mixer for blending 
the different ingredients. 

Dress up the fruit drinks 
with garnishes in variety. 
Berries in season look well and add 
color when mashed in the drink. 
Then there are cherries, greet 
grapes, and canned or fresh pine- 
apple, with the old stand-by, 
mint, which adds flavor as well as 
a touch of green. 

You will probably recognize 
some of the following recipes as 
old favorites with just a little dif- 
ference. They may help you in- 
vent new recipes of your own. 


Iced Tea Punch 


Place in a bowl two tablespoon- 
fuls of tea and two tablespoonfuls 
of finely chopped mint. Pour over 
this four cupfuls of fresh] boiling 
water. Cover and let stand three 
minutes. Strain. Add one half 
cupful of sugar, one cupful of crushed Ice, 
the juice and grated rind of two oranges and 
two lemons, and the thin skins of, one cu- 
cumber. Let stand three hours. train 
into a pitcher containing one cupful ot 
crushed ice and one lemon sliced thin. Gat- 
nish with fresh mint. (Continued on page 167) 
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No matter how simple the summer meal spread in 
the open air, it will delight mother and children alike 


HERE are as many kinds of picnics 

as there are people to go on them, 

places to go, and means of getting 
there. There is the automobile picnic, the 
hike picnic, the moonlight picnic, the 
breakfast picnic, the motor-boat picnic, the 
canoe-for-two picnic, the rock picnic, the 
sand picnic, the hot weather picnic, the 
sweater picnic, the picnic in the back yard, 
and even the picnic in the rain! All out-of- 
door feasts are presumably gala affairs, 
whether frugal or lavish. And it is often 
the frugal picnic of crackers and cheese, 
finished off with cool spring water and a 
Suave nugget of sweet chocolate, that will 
have the most zest and be remembered the 
longest. The simplest and most im- 
promptu feast involves planning, packing, 
and serving, as well as transportation of 
some kind. Do not let the weather man 
and his flexible temperament intimidate 
you. There is food for all weathers. 
Here are suggestions for staging a few of 
our commonest picnic skits. 


Package Picnics 


When there is to be a hurried lunch on a 
long drive, hike, or boat ride, and when 
there will not be a place for the preparation 
or setting out of a lunch, do up the food in 


NIC 


individual packages, including all equip- 
ment, if possible. For this type of picnic 
lunch have both light and heavy oiled 
paper on hand. Do up assorted sand- 
wiches, rolls, and cakes in light-weight 
paper. Eggs, cold meat, and pickles need 
heavier wrapping. A compact individual 
salad or jellied meat may be placed in a 
substantial paper drinking cup. All fruit 
should be washed and wrapped, sometimes 
in two thicknesses. Grapes can be put ina 
small box to avoid mashing. If the meal 
must be a hearty one and there is some 
motor transportation, carry a thermal can 
filled with hot soup, a cold drink, hot stew, 
or roast, to suit the weather and the appe- 
tites involved. 

It is entirely possible, however, to make 
a neat package containing a satisfying 
meal without bothering with any of these 
modern conveniences. Wrap all the arti 
cles separately and then assemble them 
in a pastry box or on a picnic plate, to be 
wrapped in heavier brown paper and tied 
securely with strong string, looped for 
carrving, if necessary. At the command, 
“Fall out and eat!” presto! all hungry 
hands filled at once, almost no tedious 
passing, and less collecting of equipment to 
take home. 


Let's Have A 


By 


Helen Powell Schauffler 


Try one of our sample packages! 
t Slice Veal Loaf 
Potato, Cucumber and Egg Salad in Cup 
2 Sweet Pickles 
2 Ground Green Vegetable Sandwiches 
2 Jelly Sandwiches 
1 Square Fudge Cake t Box Grapes 
Fork Spoon Paper Cup’ Napkin 


Food for the Long Hike 


By “the long hike” I mean something 
well over five miles, horizontally or semi- 
vertically. For this occasion your peripa- 
tetic larder must yield filling, compact, and 
often thirst-quenching food. For the really 
long tramp do not attempt to carry sand- 
wiches. They will become either soggy or 
dry. Boxes of luncheon crackers are light 
and well packed for a long carry. A gener- 
ous amount of cheese will be a good sub 
stitute for meat or eggs, and it is filling as 
well as stimulating. Ora compact piece of 
meat loaf can be eaten with the fingers or 
couched upon a cracker for a plate. There 
must be as little as possible non-edible 
equipment for this light-march menu. 

A delicious and filling paste is made by 
chopping equal amounts of nuts and 
stoned dates or raisins together. Add to 
this a few drops (Continued on page 112) 
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Story of a -Man and a Girl 


Who 


Conclusion: 
OAN, an hour 
after breakfast, 


was emerging, in 
a great splatter 
of flirted drops, from 
her icy little pool below 
the rim. She had ut- 
tered one involuntary 
shriek as the water 
closed over her shrink- 
ing shoulders. She had 
bounded out again with 
a splash and a shudder. 
By contrast, the air 
seemed almost warm 
to her where she stood 
on a rock rubbing her- 
self with a coarse towel 
and contending with an 
inclination on the part 
of her teeth to chatter 
Having by friction 
brought a glowing 
throb to body and 
limbs, she dressed her- 
self, feeling grateful for 
fresh garments next 
her skin and for her new stockings and her 
clean blouse of khaki. She draped the 
towel over a limb, left the soap in a con- 
venient stone niche, and came brushing 
through the spiney green trappings of the 
short byway. She was humming a cheer- 
ful little catch—some _half-remembered 
scrap of chorus from some popular song or 
other 
Back where the path joined the cork- 
screw trail, she quit singing and halted, 
her lips parted and ears strained. Had she 
heard sounds as of crossing voices and of 
struggling there under the compound? 


Surely she had been mistaken! No, she 
wasn 't—she had heard it; was hearing it 


now, intensified and violent 

With a flurry of surprise upon her, she 
bounded up and on through the entrance 
and froze there, momentarily transfixed by 
the shock of what she saw. 

She saw Boone kneeling upon the flat- 
tened belly of some one—it was a human 
being, she could tell that much at least. 
She saw red clots flying, and the threshing 
of the interlocked bodies, and heard pants 


R88 


and oaths and the thudding of knuckles on 
bruised flesh—all the bestial accompani- 
ments of a relentless battle. And she 
realized that this was a pitiless grapple to 
a finish. There was stark murder in it. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” She screamed it. 
“Boone, for God’s sake, stop—you’re 
killing him.” 

She darted forward, repeating the plea, 
and with that Boone hesitated and threw 
his head back and tossed it like a swimmer 
arising from a dive into great depths. She 
swerved aside to be out of the orbit of the 
fight, and staved there while Boone was get- 
ting upon his own feet and while the beaten 
man, quivering and twisting and flapping 
like a crippled thing, got upon his and tot 
tered away. 

He reeled by her, so close that she might 
have touched him. He did not see her. 
His face was a monstrous red blur, but she 
made sure she recognized him. He looked 
back once and made a sinister sort of mo- 
tion with one arm, and then was gone, and 
Joan confronted the victor of this one- 
sided combat. 


Dared Much—and Got Their Reward 





The man looked back and then 
she cried out. “It was horrible. 
—what excuse can you possibly 


Distress, compassion, disgust, revul- 
sion—these were the emotions uppermost 
in her. For she had seen her cavalier 
transformed into a merciless bully. It al- 
most made her sick. It did make her, tor 
the time being, shrewish. It brought out 
the pedagogue in her. She berated him, 
and tarrying for no explanations, she 
openly charged him with wanton cruelty, 
while he stood before her with the dazed 
expression of a man who has been in 4 
trance. 

“Oh, how could you be so brutal!” she 
cried out, and stamped her foot “It 
was unforgivable, horrible. It was re 
volting. To do what you just did to a man 
old enough to be your father, a man not 
half your equal in strength—what excuse 
can you possibly make for that?” 
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was gone, and Joan confronted the victor. 


a 


“Oh, how could you be so brutal!” 


Aman old enough to be your father, a man not half your equal in strength 


make?” 


He attempted to make none. 

kept staring fixedly at her. 
_ She scolded on: “That poor wretch 
isn’t he the man you call ‘uncle’? Yes, he 
is, [knew him. The one who has been pro- 
tecting you, who has been watching day 
and night to notify you if those men below 
this mountain made any move against 
you—vyou told me that a dozen times!” 

Still he offered no extenuation. Had not 

lr own vision been clouded by indigna- 
ion, she might have detected how under 
his mounting sulkiness her accusations 
were Cutting him. 

“Why, look at you,” she went on. “You, 
with not a mark on you. And he half dead. 
You match yourself against an older, 
Weaker man, you knock him down or 
throw him down, I don’t know which, and 


He only 


Ransom stood with the dazed expression of a man in a trance 


then with him stretched on the ground 
vou set in to slaughter him.” 

“T did do just that,” he admitted. ‘‘And 
I’m sorry you interrupted me before the 
job was finished.”’ 

“Who struck the first blow?” 

“I did. I struck the first blow and the 
last one. I struck all the blows that were 
dealt.” 

Since she chose to take the enemy’s side, 
stubborn pride would not permit him to 
speak in palliation. 

“But why? What brought him up here 
to you?” 

“That’s his business.”’ He said it curtly 
from between locking teeth. 

“And why did you assault him?” 

“That’s my business.” 

“What did he do to you?” 










“Nothing, if you put it that way.” 
“Then what did he say to you?” 


“That—if you'll pardon me—is none of 
vour business.” 

“Then you have no excuse whatever to 
make for vour attack on him or for your 
treatment of him when he was lving help 
less?’ 

“Absolutely none, Miss Powers.”’ Voice 
and manner were both freighted with a 
cold, sullen defiance. 

“Very well. Then I suppose there's 
nothing more to be said on the subject?” 

“In view of the position vou have taken, 
I can think of nothing else.”’ 

‘Or on any other subject?” 

“That is for you to decide. With what- 
ever you do decide I am quite content.” 

He bowed, then stalked away. He 
circled the hut and passed under the over- 
hang of the lean-to behind it. Immedi- 
ately he was out, cramming into his pock 
ets a carton of crackers and a small tin of 
pressed beef. Passing her without apparent 


heed for her pres- 
ence, he collected his 
rifle, his field-glasses, 
and his revolver, and 
made for the outlet. Ir- 
resolution, in which a 
regret for being over- 
hasty was a factor, had 
held herapathetic. Now, 
her wits being sharp- 
ened by the evidences 
of his intention to de- 
part for the day with- 
out taking her, she came 
to a definite agreement 
with herself 
“Wait, please,” she 
called out rather faintly. 
He waited, but with 
unfeigned reluctance. 
“Surely,” she began 
as she neared him, “‘sure- 
ly the time has come for 
us to part company? 
You have been very 
kind to me these three 
days, and I appreciate 
it and thank you for it. 
But I came to you as an 
unbidden guest, and I 
don’t want to be a 
charge on you and your 
bounty any longer 
not in view of this 
this misunderstanding.” 
“So?” He eyed her 
noncommittally from 
under his lowering 
brows “What would 
you like to do, then?” 
“I'd like to go I 
promise you that when 
I get to the bottom and 
meet men who 
are down there Clyde 
and the sheriff and the 
rest of them—lI'll do 
nothing or say nothing 
which ll hurt your 
chances in any \ ly 
whatsoever That’s ¢ 
little as L can do in 
turn for your kindness. 
But I do 


those 


want to go. 
Can’t | go?” 
Since he 
mute thus far touching 
on the motives behind 
his mishandling of (¢ 
phers, he could not and 


had 


been 


would not now tell her 
why he did not dare 
suffer her, alone, to fol 
low upon the heels of 
that battered satyr 

¢ iy counter 
as though he 
were addressing a spoiled and unreasonabk 
child “No, vou can’t go. You'll stay 
here until I give the word.” 

“When will that be?” 

“In my own good time.”’ 

“But are deserting me _ vourself 
Am I to be left here alone all dav?” 

“Won't my absence be more welcome 
than my presence?” His lips tightened 
under the strain of his repression. 

“That, I not the question. 
What is to prevent my going down after 
you leave?” 

“Because I forbid it 


’ 


No, he 
manded 


vou 


insist, is 


Because I'll be 


With a convulsive twist of his body Boone Ransom struggled upon 
and with startled and uncomprehending eyes stared at Joan. In 


watching the trail behind me. Because if 
vou try it Pll intercept vou and bring you 
back by main force, if necessary. Is that 
sufficient ?”’ 

She made an open-palmed admission 
of her helplessness. “Then I’m your 
prisoner?” 

“You might put it that way. Anyhow 
you are powerless to make a move without 
my consent 

\ll at once an added finality of purpose 
took possession of her. “I warn you that 
you may rue this.”’ 

“Whatever other things I may have to 


rue, this, I’m will not be one of 
them.” 

Here no longer was the gallant squire of 
dames who had ministered to her wants 
and her whims. In him now she beheld 
only a spiteful, inflexible jailer—that she 
beheld, and behind that the newly-roused 
possibility of something more despicable, 
something infinitely more to be dreaded. 
Her jangled nerves played a lying tune on 
her suddenly warped mind, and the re- 
frain of that tune was a hideous question 
which gathered and formed in her mind 


and fortified her in the design to which 


sure, 
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his feet, the chain between his pinioned wrists rasping on the bark, 
her gray eyes was neither triumph nor joy, but only a great pity 


now she unalterably was committed. She 
turned awav from him, unaware of the 
haggard yearning in the long look he 
focused upon her retreating figure. 


ALL day at his customary place of vigil 


Ransom gloomed, not forgetting, 


though, to harken for betraying signs or 
sounds from above him, nor with a tripled 
vigilance to watch both the trails below 
him —his own trail as it wound under the 
Cornices of his sentry post, since he no 
longer had dependence upon Cyphers for 
warning of danger from the _besiegers; 


likewise the common trail where twice it 
shoved a curving length out of the green 
panoply on the slants farther down. He 
must risk no chances whatsoever, for from 
three sources his resourcefulness was chal- 
lenged: up yonder, by the rebellious Joan, 
did she dare to disobey him, and by Cy- 
phers—although knowing Cyphers he did 
not greatly fear from him attack in broad 
day nor vet a deliberate betrayal—and 
finally by the posse men. 

So all day he gloomed and he watched, 
and all day was racked and _ harrowed 
by a constantly growing sense of his des 


perate responsibilities. 

And all day, too, 
Joan gloomed about 
little Fort Defiance and 
was acutely, terribly 
unhappy. To her it 
seemed the longest, the 
most miserable day that 
ever had been or that 
conceivably ever would 
be. Through most of 
those interminably 
dragged-out hours her 
hands were idle. Still, 
since she _ irrevocably 
had reached her con- 
clusions, there were 
things to be planned— 
small things, but im- 
portant. She planned 
them, performed such 
of them as might be 
performed in advance 
of the culminating 
event. 

And at evening when 
the unregarded miracle 
of the sunset was mak- 
ing a molten pool of 
glory in the recess be- 
hind the rounding rim 
rock, he returned, to 
be met with no hail of 
greeting. Within arm’s 
reach of each other and 
vet leagues remote, they 
supped in a dour silence 
while the shadows be- 
vond the nimbus of 
their fire thickened and 
deepened to match the 
ovless thoughts of both 
of them. 

When supper was 
washed the 

dishes and dried them, 
he smoking moodilv. 
His posture bespoke 
lassitude, as though all 
the wonted spring and 
enthusiasm had escaped 
out of his frame, leaving 
him weary and dis- 
pirited. A forlorn hush 
followed. She broke it. 

‘“‘“Good-night”’ was all 
she said. 

‘‘Good-night”” came 
from the downcast fig- 
ure hunched there on 
the upturned log-end 
which served him for a 
stool. 

Next there was a can- 
dle light shining at the 
tiny orifice of the win- 
dow. Five minutes 

later that extinguished, and then 
across the brooding silence he heard the 
cross-beam rattling into its grooves on the 
inner side of the door. It was the first 
time she had barred it. The small rattling, 
thumping disturbance the timber had 
made was emblematic of the cleavage in 
their former relationship, a token of the 
estrangement now so firmly impressed. 

He waited where he sat, scarcely stirring 
for half an hour, three-quarters, until he 
figured she should be asleep. Then he 
made his own preparations, moving 
quietly. (Continued on page 10.) 
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The making of ice-cream 
has grown into a gr vat 
industry directed by 
chemists and _ bacterio/o- 
gists and controlled by 
scientific methods under 
highly sanitary conditions 


In Marking 
E-C REAM 


Science 


r IS said that when Dolly Madison 
served ice-cream to her guests in the 
White House its cool deliciousness 
quickly made it the popular American dish. 
Ice-cream making is an old art dating back 
several centuries, but in the earlier days 
ice-cream was a delicacy for royal menus 
only 
From crude methods of freezing in the 
home kitchen, ice-cream making has 
grown into a great industry controlled by 
scientific methods.  Bacteriologists and 
chemists now direct the manufacturing 
process, while experiments carried on at 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry of the 
Department of Agriculture, and at state 
experiment stations, are further 
improving the manufacture and 
distribution of ice-cream. State 
Agricultural Colleges offer 
courses in the science and art of 
ice-cream making for those who 
are interested in or wish to enter 
this field of industrv. 
The ingredients for the _ ice- 
cream, when mixed in a commer 





cial plant, are known as the “mix,”’ which 

is a carefully computed formula controlled 

by definite standards in nearly all states 

Both the mix and the freezing process are 
92 
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Director 


developed and controlled with a view to 
producing, under highly sanitary condi- 
tions, a uniform and flavorsome product 
of a smooth, velvety texture. Mechanical 
refrigeration has been applied to the manu- 
facture of ice-cream and is also used in the 
delivery and dispensing of frozen products 


in retail stores and at soda fountains. 


in various 


Molded 
shapes, and with different mix- 
tures, may be ordered from the 
manufacturer or made at home 


ice-cream 


Is Now Applied To An Old Art 


The mix is frozen not to serving con- 
sistency, but to the consistency of a thick 
sauce which flows into cans or molds and is 
stored at a temperature in which it be- 
comes just the right consistency for serving. 

Improved methods in ice-cream making 
in the home have been made possible 
through the progress made in commercial 
plants, and though many housekeepers 
do not wish to take the time for making 
frozen desserts, others are either not within 
reach of an ice-cream service, or wish to 
make part or all of their own frozen dishes. 

A variety of frozen desserts can be made 
both in the commercial plant and in the 
home. There is the type made from fla- 
vored, sweetened cream, and 
that consisting of a mixture 
of cream and a cooked cus- 
tard. Then we have mixtures 
with no cream, consisting 
mainly of diluted and sweet- 
ened fruit juices and generally 
known as water ices. These 
may be turned into smooth, 
creamy sherbets by the addi- 
tion of beaten egg-whites, gelatin, cream, 
or other materials, and by the use of milk 
as the foundation. 

Mousses and parfaits are richer mixtures 
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than ice-cream, having a foundation of 
whipped cream. These do not need to be 
turned during freezing; they are put in 
molds and packed in a mixture of ice and 
salt until frozen. 

Why is it necessary to use salt in freezing 
ice-cream and does the proportion of ice 
and salt used have any effect on the fin- 
ished product? If we have the answer to 
these questions, it will be easier to pro- 
duce uniform results in making ice-cream 
at home. 

Cold is simply the absence of heat, and 


This type of so-called ‘“‘vacuum’ 
freezer has a crank for stirring the 
mixture several times during the 
freezing. 
list 


Send for the Institute 
of Approved freezers 
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therefore, in order to freeze an ice-cream 
mixture, enough heat must be taken from 
it to send it down to a temperature at 
which it will freeze. When ice melts, it 
absorbs heat; and the faster we melt it, 
the faster it will do this. Salt readily ab- 
sorbs water from ice, making it melt more 
quickly. The more salt added, up to a 
certain point, the faster the ice melts 
and the lower the temperature of the 





Ice has a tem- 
perature of 32° 
F. The greater 
the proportion 
of salt mixed 
with the ice, 
the lower the 
temperature and 
the more quickly 
it freezes the ice- 
cream in the can 


yo] «19°F 
6 Tol = 12°F * 
471+ 1° F 
3Tol « °F 
BELOW ZERO 


mixture of ice and salt. A mixture of ice 
and salt packed around the freezer can 
will therefore absorb heat from the ice- 
cream mixture and freeze it, while the rap- 
idly turning dasher whips it into more or 
less finely-divided particles which form a 
more or less smooth frozen mixture. 

If the mixture is frozen quickly, there is 
not time enough for it to be whipped into 








THE 14 POINTS 
OF ICE-CREAM 
MAKING 


1. Cream fresh from the separator or pas- 
teurizer produces a coarse-grained ice-cream 
To insure smooth texture and sufficient swell, 


a cream should be cold, should contain from 


18 to 22 percent fat, and should be 24 hours 
I Jat, 

old 
2, A small amount of salt added to ice- 
cream brings out the flavor 

In making ice-cream with a_ custard 
foundation, always mix the flour or corn- 
starch with the sugar and cook thoroughly with 
the milk before adding the egy 
4 A non-rich cream mixture can be im- 
proved by the addition of a emall amount of 
gelatin or by the use of condensed or evapo- 


rated milk 


5 Do net put 


ice-cream mixtures into the 


freezer untd cool. It cuts down the freezing 
period and gives a better product 
é Vever fill the can more than two-thirds 
full of the mixture to be frozen, to allow for 
the swell 
t ly coa ee € 

es and ear 

8S. The ice should be fine and evenly crush 


u In freezing, use the proportion of eight 


measures of ice to one measure of salt 





Measure accurately 

10 Fill the freezer two-th ull 

he adding salt. Then add salt ar 

7 tte lay 

11. Turn the freer y until the miz 
begins to pull slightly, t ease the 

in order to whip the mixture to a fine texture 
and good volume 

12. Ice-cream may be frozen until of the 


consistency to serve immediately, or to the 








consistency of a very thick sauce, and then 
packed and ripened. Sherbets and water ices 
are frozen to serving ” te / 

13. If the ripening time short, the pac 
ing mixture should be in the pre , f four 
parts of ice to one of salt, If longer, use th 


eight-to-one mixture 


14. Mousses 


put into molds and packed in 


and parfaits, then mixed, are 
a mixture of two 


parts ice to one part salt for 3 or 4 hours 

























































































Only certain types of desserts 
may be made in the ice pans 
of mechanical refrigerating units 


particles fine enough to form a smooth, 
velvety product. We have found, in 
making ice-cream at the Institute, that 
the proportion of ice and salt which ex- 
tends the time of freezing just long 
enough to produce a smooth, velvety tex- 
ture is that of eight measures of ice to one 
of salt. This may be much less salt than 
vou have been in the habit of using, but if 
vou once try this proportion, vou will 
soon see the difference in vour results, 
and you will save salt. This proportion 
also produces a desirable increase in 
volume during freezing, about one-third 
of the original mixture. 

Select a freezer of a size not larger than 
will suit your needs. A one-quart can 
will serve four to six people. At your 
request we will send you the Institute 
list of tested and approved freezers, all of 
which you will find satisfactory. 

Che chopping of the ice, often a messy 
business and to many the worst part of 
ice-cream making, is greatly simplified by 
the use of an ice pick, a heavv mallet, 
and a bag made from one yard of heavy 
duck. Part the ice into pieces with the 


pick and mallet, and crush it finely in the 
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bag with the (Continued on page 


The best pro- 
portion of ice 
and salt for pro- 
ducing an ice- 
cream of smooth 
texture is eight 
parts of ice to 
one of salt. 
This should be 
measured 
accurately 
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Difficult La undry Problem 
By 
Helen M. Whitson 


Of the Institute Staff 


Solves a 


OUSEKEEPERS will agree with 
the Institute that ironing is one 
of the most difficult laundry prob 

lems, especially in summer. Frequent 
changes in clothing, bed and table linen 
mean hours of work in ironing, even though 
they have been quickly washed in the 
electric washing machine or by means of 
the comparatively inexpensive rough-dry 
service of the commercial laundry. 

The electric iron has long been a boon 
to the housekeeper, and the ironing 
machine has come to be its valiant assis- 
tant, for its large ironing surface covers so 
much more quickly and with such little 
expenditure of energy what liter- 
ally amounts to miles of surface to 
be ironed, in handling a summer’s 
laundry work. 

The most recent development 
in ironing machines is the small 
electric or gas-heated machine 27 
or 30 inches in length, requiring 
little space in the laundry or 
kitchen, yet capable of handling 
all the large pieces which are a 
part of the usual household wash. 

The prospective purchaser of 
an ironing machine is, of course, 
interested—and rightly so—in the 
size, appearance, and such other 
features of the ironer as are ap 
parent from inspection. There are 
many other points about the 


When ironing small dresses or 
skirts, swing the feed board 
back and place them over the 
roll at the open end of the ironer 
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machine, however, that can be learned 
only by continued use. For this reason we 
ask you to be guided by the Institute’s 
list of tested and approved ironing ma- 
chines, because this gives you the assurance 
that those features on which the dependa- 
bility of the ironer and its period of useful 
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ness are largely dependent have been jj 
vestigated by the engineering staff ¢ 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING Institute. Th 
engineering examinations accurately de 
termine the rate of heating, heat retentio; 
and power and fuel consumption, all oj 
which are of vital importance to the owner 
of the ironing machine. 

Ironing machines heated by clectricit 
usually require from fifteen to twent 
minutes for heating to ironing temperatur 
Those heated by gas will probably tak: 
not more than ten minutes for heating 
The entire cost of heating and operating 
an all electric machine that is intended t 
be connected to a convenience 
outlet would be approximatel 
i 2c per hour at a roc per kilowatt 
hour rate. At a sc rate it wi 
cost 6c per hour, and the cost at 
otherrates would bein proportion 
Automatic in their control, thes 
machines require little other thar 
the touch of a lever or control bar 
to bring the heated shoe and the 
padded roll together, so that the 
work of ironing flat work is prac- 
tically only a guiding of the 
pieces as they pass through the 
machine. The day for standing 


at the ironing machine has 
passed, and some manufac- 


turers have gone so far as to pro- 
vide benches or stools of proper 


The Institute’s engineers ac- 
curately determine the rate 
of heating, heat retention, and 
power and fuel consumption 
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In an hour’s time, four lunch- 
eon cloths, eighteen napkins, 
two large tablecloths, and one 
dozen guest towels were ironed 





height, but in most 
cases these ironing ma- 
chines are of such 
height that they may be 
used with an ordinary 
kitchen chair. 

We are frequently 
questioned as to just 
what can be accom 
plished on an ironing 
machine in the way of 
the more difficult pieces 
such as dresses, chil- 
dren’s clothes, etc. Just 
as in hand _ ironing, 
much depends upon in 
dividual skill, but it is 
safe to say that few 
women realize how 
much of the weekly 
washing is practically if 
not entirely flat, and 
can be done with ease 
by the unskilled or in- 
experienced worker. 
Children’s clothes, 
simple house dresses 
and aprons, and even 
men’s shirts can be 
ironed easily and well 
with a little patience at 
first in gaining skill 
through practise. After 
all, the major part of most gar- 
ments is flat, and therefore easily 
done on the ironer. But even 
though the machines were to be 
used for nothing other than the 
flat work, the Institute feels that 
the ironing machine more than 
pays for itself in the comfort it 
brings to all the family. Was there 
ever a housekeeper who would not 
enjoy handing out a generous sup 
ply of guest towels or a cool, fresh 
pillow slip on a hot night without 
visualizing a basket heaped high? 

Another question uppermost in 
the minds of prospective buyers 
of ironing machines is the possi 
bility of obtaining the desirable 
gloss or finish which comes on 
linen damask. Many tests have 
been made in the Institute in order 
to answer this question. Linen 
damask table napkins and table 
cloths were ironed both by hand 
and by machine and submitted to 
all members of the staff. Every 
member of the staff voted that 
the results were almost alike. 
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ironed perfectly on an ironing machine by 
running them through with a bath towel 
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When ironing this tablecloth, 
which exceeds the width of the 
roll, the overhang was taken 
care of by means of the open end 


The ironing of large 
tablecloths, sheets, etc., 
is made possible by the 
use of the open end. 
This is a feature of 
ironing machines which 
has developed in the last 
few years, and simply 
means that the roll is 
supported in such a way 
that one end (or both) 
is free. The advantage 
of such construction 
when ironing cuffs, col- 
lars, ruffles, etc., is ob- 
vious, but it is an aid, 
too, in the ironing of 
flat work, for when 
ironing pieces which, 
even though folded, ex- 
ceed the width of the 
roll, the overhang is 
taken care of by means 
of the open end and is 
passed through the ma- 
chine in its turn. 

In the ironing of em- 
broidered pieces, initials 
on towels, etc., a finer 
finish is obtained, and 
the embroidery is made 
to stand out, by running 
a bath towel or other 
thick cloth through the ironer with 
the embroidered piece. Lay the 
towel over the roll and place the 
embroidery right side down upon 
it, so that the wrong side of the 
material comes against the shoe. 
We were surprised to learn that 
even table linens of Chinese linen 
or grass cloth could be ironed per- 
fectly in this way. Always re- 
member that the padded roll is your 
ironing board, and the heated shoe 
your iron. 

The care of an ironing machine 
is little other than keeping the 
surface clean and renewing the 
padding or cover. This is impor- 
tant. How frequently it is neces 
sary will, of course, depend upon 
how much you use the ironer. If 
the roll feels too hard or too flat 
get new padding. Renew the cover 
when it becomes worn. Heavy 
unbleached muslin is satisfactory 
for this purpose. When putting on 
a new cover, it is wise to heat the 
shoe for a few minutes to aid in 
keeping the cloth smooth. 
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Vou May 


Need It Some Day! 


Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


HERE is a common impres- 

sion that the heart is some 

thing more than a pumping 
station. It is thought to be the 
seat of all of our good character 
istics, the home of love, affection, 
charity, tenderness, good will, and 
all our other good intentions. 
When the opposites of these emo 
tions are exhibited, we are not 
likely to regard the heart as their 
home. Sentimentally, this impres 
sion isall right, but physiologically it 
is all wrong. Emotions of this kind 
probably have no local habitation 
or seat. They are the impressions which 
arise from our relations to society and to 
each other. With the exception of the 
brain, in which our memories are written 
and, perhaps, in which our thoughts arise, 
we can not ascribe any part of the human 
anatomy as the home or seat of the emo- 
tional life. In point of fact, persons who 
are suffering from heart disease of the most 
advanced type retain to the very last their 
love for their husbands, wives, children, 
and friends, and all the noble emotions of 
good men and women. On the other hand, 
when the stomach is attacked, these 
emotions speedily vanish. 

I was an eye-witness of an interesting 
exhibit of this character. On shipboard, 
after we left port, for the first few days 
the weather was charming and delightf:l. 
Everybody was on deck. A young married 
couple attracted especial attention for 
their utter indifference to other people and 
complete devotion to each other. In a few 
days a storm came on. Nobody was on 
deck. Most of the passengers were seasick. 
When good weather came again, I was one 
of the first to come on deck. Shortly there 
came up two woebegone persons, pallid of 
face and pinched as to features. I recog- 
nized them as the bridal couple. The hus- 
band carried a heavy wrap over his arm 
Presently he found a chair for his wife, and 
then, coming to me, he said: 

“I beg your pardon, sir, but will you put 
this wrap around my wife? I can not bear 
to look at her.” 

It is said that so lowly a disease as colic 
takes all the stamina out of one suffering 
from it. The first hour he is afraid he will 
die, and in the second hour he is afraid he 
won't. As a domestic insurance of tran- 


quillity and continued love and affection 
ae 


Director Good Housekeeping 


Bureau of Foods, Sanitation, and Health 


Gives Good Advice 


To Those With a Slightly 
Damaged -Mainspring 


it is generally considered that the stomach 
is a far more important organ to look after 
than the heart. The way to a man’s af- 
fections lies through his stomach. The 
wife who sees that her husband is well 
nourished has an insurance against the 
breaking up of domestic tranquillity ending 
in divorce. 

At the meeting of the American Medical 
Association held in Washington during the 
week of May 16th, especial attention was 
called to the increasing death-rate from 
heart trouble. The Association discussed 
the proper means for combating this in- 
creasing incidence of death, and the im- 
portance of studying more fundamentally 
the causes thereof. Attention was called 
to the fact that diseases of the heart are 
now the principal causes of death in the 
United States. This has not always been 
the case. Thirty years ago many other 
diseases caused a greater number of deaths 
than heart trouble. 

No wonder this great body of physicians, 
who, after all, are very much more inter- 
ested in keeping the people of the United 
States well than they are in having them 
ill, took such a forward step toward a 
study of the problem with a view to arrest- 
ing, if possible, any further increase in 
the rate of death from heart trouble, 
and laying the foundations which would 
gradually reduce the death-rate. They are 
encouraged in this by the fact that tuber- 
culosis, which at one time killed more 
people than heart trouble, has lost most of 
its terrors, and in the race for killing the 
human animal is almost an also-ran with 
heart trouble. 

The medical profession also is gratified to 
see that death from typhoid fever, as well 
as that from all other infectious diseases, 


is rapidly declining. They are 
however, amazed and astounded 
that in such diseases as_ heart 


trouble, cancer, and hardening of 
the arteries, the death-rate is con- 
stantly mounting. Moreover, phy- 
sicians are coming to the conclusion 
which I reached twenty years ago, 
that the increasing incidence of 
death from the diseases of old age 
was largely due to the saving of 
infants. By the great reduction in 
infant mortality a tremendousl) 
larger number of our citizens are 
reaching mature and old age. 
While heart disease is not unknown to 
youth—in fact, some people are born with 
it—it is distinctly regarded as a disease of 
old age. It is evident that if we can in any 
way limit death from heart disease in the 
proportion in which we have saved infants 
from premature death, we shall thereby 
add at least ten years to the average length 
of life on this planet. 

The readers of Goop HoOvuSEKEEPING 
particularly should be interested in this 
matter, because they are mostly approach- 
ing maturity and will soon be in the old- 
age category. The American housewife 
who is a disciple of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
has particular reasons for living longer than 
she otherwise would. Goop HouskKEE?- 
ING has made her tasks lighter, more 
agreeable, and far more easily accom- 
plished. Goop HouseKEEPING has helped 
save her children when they were infants, 
for the comfort and glory of active life 
The average housewife has more to live for 
at the present time than she had thirty 
years ago, and for that reason should be 
particularly interested in prolonging her 
life. 

The medical press has devoted a great 
deal of attention to this problem in the last 
few years. In the Long Island Medical 
Journal, in May, 1927, is a very interesting 
article on cardiac insufficiency—that 1s, 
weak hearts—by Dr. Henry Monroe Moses 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. He summarizes his 
valuable paper by the statement that the 
physician can do much toward prolonging 
the life of those who have heart trouble, 
provided he can get the active and sym 
pathetic collaboration of the patient her- 
self. Among other things which he 
mentions is that (Continued on page 173) 
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(Dr. Wiley'’s Question-Box is on page 10° 
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Summer, with all its cold meats, salads and iced 
beverages! How welcome and how stimulating it 
is, both to your appetite and your digestion, to 
include also a hot dish in the meal! 

An ideal choice is Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
—the main luncheon and supper dish in millions 
of homes. It’s splendidly hearty and substantial; 
yet tempting to the warm weather appetite, which 
often needs coaxing. 

Are you frequently puzzled, as so many are, to 
know what to provide for the children these warm 
days? They eat Campbell's Vegetable Soup eagerly 
—it is both filling and beneficial. 

And it’s so convenient! 






| Poser t* 
i2 cents a can 






A different soup for 
every day. See list of 


21 kinds on label. 


» sokHR< > 
WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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\ moment the man hesitated. Then he ac- 
cepted the flowers, and the child ran on ahead 

“Well, I guess these few won't be missed,” 
he said, “and the little fellow got them for his 
mother.” 

But—it raced through my mind—likely the 
other little fellows got them for their mothers, 
Was the wrong less because the man was 
on the inside, loved the child, knew his motive 

and temptation? Did circumstances so en 
tirely alter cases? It was too gorgeous a day in 
the high winey air for wrestling with things 
mundane: a day to be lived and loved and added 
to others, all pearls on life’s delectable string 
But when he turned back with the child, and I 
went on alone, I found my mind reverting to 
our talk There seemed a connection, some 
way, between the incident and the subject of 
our earlier discussion If it was wrong to 
gather tlowers in the park at all, it was wrong 
for everybod: The leniency, the crime con- 
doned vecause of its smallness and the 
ness of the tie between the two, wasn’t there 
a mistaken slant in this attitude that was fun 
damental with humanity? “A mushroom 
growth,” he had said of the current crime wave 


Was it? 


too 


4 lose- 


( THER small common dishonesties came to 

my mind: the mother marketing at the 
corner grocery, sampling this, and this, and 
this; the little tyke at her heels furtively slip 
ping a handful of peanuts, some dried fruit, 
candy; later, the child alone sneaking past a 
fruit stand and grabbing a banana, an apple, 
an orange, running wildly, “getting away with 
it.” 

1 thought back along the years of my own 
childhood to mite societies and church sup 
pers. I could see again the smile that went 
covertly from face to face as the women workers 
watched that one—it seems there was always 
at least one—who, while “dishing up”, put 
aside a quarter of a cake, a side of chicken, a 
glass of jelly, and other tidbits to carry home 
\lways slipping things out to one side, slyly, 
though the act was hidden from none \ 
particularly venturesome one, I remember, 
used to put aside an entire cake, carefully 
choosing the richest and best—a thick choco- 
late layer, or a flaky white cake all crusted over 
with wonderful coconut chips—hiding it away 
on a top shelf and carrying it off under her 
apron though nobody was fooled. 

A young woman, handsomely gowned, her 
car at the curb, while shopping picked up a 
small parcel some other shopper had dropped 
Ihe sales slip was there; she could easily have 
returned it to the lost and found department 
where the owner could have recovered her 
property; but no—she dropped it into her shop- 
ping bag, and with a toss of her head over her 
own smartness, went on, the richer by a fifty 
cent package of embroidery floss for which she 
probably had no use. Again the old mania 
to get something for nothing, something for 
which she had made no adequate return; the 
heritage. One could not but wonder—had the 
wealth she was enjoying come into her family 
through similar methods? Would her 
carrying on the strain—and strains deepen 
with the generations—try some still more ven 
turesome method to gain still greater posses 
sions for which he would offer no price? Per 
haps become one of the youths of the land 
whose crimes so shock us? It’s but a step far 
ther along on the same road 

Family dishonesties came to me: money, 
borrowed from a relative or friend, which we 
think does not have to be returned; the easy 
going way some people have of forgetting small 
debts—postage stamps, car fares, theatre 
tickets. A certain mother came to my mind 
she mortgaged her home to send her daughter 
to college on the understanding that the 
daughter would teach school and pay off the 
debt. But with the first year’s earnings the 
daughter went to Europe; with the second, she 
took a post-graduate course; with the third, 


son, 


“Where Do They Get It?” 


(Continued from page 81) 


she got married; with the fourth, she buried 
the mother who had worked and worried her 
self into her grave, trying not to lose the old 
home which was all she had on earth. And 
vet, today, this daughter is one of the leading 
spirits in her community in the fight against 
the crime wave, apparently wholly unconscious 
of her own crime against her mother. 

Then that mother escaping from a tiresome 
obligation, over the ‘phone. Have we not all 
heard it?) Have we not all done it? “I'd just 
to go—l feel terribly about it! But Clara 
is taking part in that play, and there’s her cos- 
tume to get ready and everything; and the 
baby seemed to take cold last night—I must 
keep my eye on him. And Tom's at my elbow 
every minute, begging fora candy-pull. And— 
dear me, I just don’t see how I can go, do you? 
I always miss the most interesting things!” 

And all the time competent little Clara is 
working away at her own costume into which 
her mother will probably never put a stitch 
and the baby is asleep in his crib, and Tom is 
absorbed in his radio; and she turns away from 
the telephone with “Thank goodness, that’s 
off my mind, anyway!” 

And soon little Clara, who has taken it all 
in, is at the telephone in her turn, and it’s 
“Oh, I am so sorry, but mamma wants me to 
keep the baby while she goes—”’ 

It doesn’t matter where, one place is as good 
as another for the fabrication; and presently 
fom takes time from his radio to write the 
answers to his lesson questions on scraps of 
paper to push up his sleeve and have handy 
for the “test”; and the household swings on in 
its intricate mesh, never quite square with it 
self, never quite square with the world 


Love 


ND neither do men escape. The boy of 
today who cuts red tape and goes directly 

to the tills is only a little farther along on the 
same road traveled by his father—or some 
other equally well-stationed boy’s father—who 
looted a trust fund and left a widow and her 
children penniless—or his grandfather, who 
sold fake mining stock to hard-working wage 
earners—or his great grandfather who accepted 
a friend’s endorsement of his note when he 
knew he was insolvent and that the act would 
wreck the other. The explosion of today shocks 
us, but the fuse was laid a long time ago 

\ young theological student, working his 
way through college, had to give up a much- 
needed job because his employer—a man who 
stood well in the community, contributing to 
all righteous causes—had the habit of going the 
rounds of his accurately-weighed-out parcels 
of sugar, tea, and coffee, and taking a scoopful 
from each one to return to the bins. Honest 
scales, but no knife-edged honesty in the con 
science of the owner 

Success has so long been the watchword with 
us, success at almost any price, that a really 
honest business man at heart often feels him- 
self driven by the exigencies of the situation to 
reliance on “pull,” and scheme. and graft. Or 
he is the head of a family that is living far out 
on the ragged edge of their resources, borrow 
ing, straining, pretending; in debt to their ears 
and falling ever deeper in debt for houses, cars, 
clothes, dinners, trips far beyond anything his 
earning power can pay for, but which they feel 
they must have to keep up with some othe 
family that is straining just as hard to keep up 
with them; draining the future to pour into the 
worried, harassed, 


present nervous—seeing 
no way to go on, no way to stop-—never a 
really honest day in their whole lives, often 


enough winding up in some shocking climax of 
death and destruction. But that climax was 
being prepared for, far back there, with the 
first small dishonesties and misrepresentations 

“We were more carefully taught in my 
day,” one declared when | brought up this 
subject in a group of older women. “My 
mother was Scotch, and I remember how, after 
my father died, mother kept the money for the 
taxes sewed up in a corner of her mattress for 





montus before they must be paid, and we chi] 
dren could have al] but. starved before she 
would have touched a cent of it. She alway; 
said that money she owed wasn’t hers.” ~ 

“The good old kitchen soap for mouths that 
lied was the rule in our house,”’ said another 
“And do you know, I never come near telling 
a little white lie to this day, that I don’t seem 
to taste that old yellow soap.” 

Another told of a childhood’s passion fo, 
pretty materials to make up into doll clothes 
and of a little friend, the daughter of a mer 
chant, who had come into all the samples of 
ribbon from her father’s store. The terrible 
sense of wanting them, the temptation 
seizing a handful when the other's back was 
turned; crowding them deep in the little blye 
checked gingham apron pocket, running home 
with them. But, safely escaped with the 
precious loot, what was she to do with jt? 
No place to hide it from her mother, nothing 
she could do with it without being caught 
Then the feeling of guilt, weighing steadil 
heavier and heavier, day by day, till finally sh 
ran breathlessly back to the other child's hom 
end restored the stolen goods. 

“And do you know, to this day, I grow hot 
al! over, suddenly remembering the horror 
while I carried those ribbons about,” she 
added. “And I can feel again the relief when 
they were safely back where they belonged.” 


HIS is the thing we must have—the educated 
conscience, the lesson of mine and _ thin 
taught so early, hammered in so deep, made » 
costly, that the slant is all that way. So that we 
can never again misappropriate so much as a 
postage stamp without a return of the ok 
uneasiness, or misrepresent so much as a social 
engagement without getting the taste of yelloi 
soap 
\ thoroughly modern mother who realizes 
this required her child to carry the filebed 
candy back to the corner stand, and also empty 
his pennies from his savings’ bank into the 
dealer’s hand. 
“Drastic,” I said. ‘‘Why not be satistie 
with the return of the candy—and his tears? 
“Because I still believe with Solomon,” she 
replied. “ ‘If the thief be found, he shall r 
store sevenfold; he shall even give all the sub 
stance of his house!’ ” 
“Tt isn’t anybody’s,”’ said a child, picking uy 
a toy that seemed unappropriated 
“At least, it isn’t’ yours,”’ said his mother 
and the child was required to put the toy back 
I went into a modest little school room in 
remote region where there was very litt 
apparatus provided for making children int 
enlightened adults; but on the blackboard i 
freshly-written, unsmeared letters were Ui 
words: 
“Have your conversation honest 
“Walk honestly 
“Live honestly 
**Provide for honest things.” 
“We check ourselves up by. Paul's words 
daily,” said the pleasant-faced teacher. 
And then I admitted I hadn’t realized wher 
the words came from—the finest four-squar 
gospel of veracity that could possibly > 
dev ised 
\nd I didn’t feel sorry for these children ao 
more, for the right thought was entering into th 
building by way of the right words : 
Restraint, moderation, honesty. No 
wasn’t a thousand miles; it was only a hundre 
That old car will ride better than will you 
mind with the consciousness of more debi 
piling up. It isn’t better ¢/ings that you ne 
to make you happier, but a better title | 
those you already possess. é ; 
“In an honest and good heart bring !0! 
fruits with patience.” What are the wild bo} 
of today but the fruits of impatience 
patience with slower methods, impatience S 
time needed for growth? “Where do they 
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it?” Can you honestly ask, my g00¢ P# 
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Extra help! ay too, will want tf 
within your reach ! 





There’s an important human element in the 
extra washing help of Fels-Naptha—the saving 
of wear-and-tear on you. It is worth more to 
you than you can measure. 

Even if you got no other benefit, the saving 
of your strength alone is worth many times a 
penny or so more a week. Why deprive your- 
self of this extra washing help! 

You'll like the easier way of 
getting cleaner, whiter clothes. 
Because good soap and plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha, working 
hand-in-hand in Fels-Naptha, 





loosen dirt so quickly. Fels-Naptha gives you 
extra help you'd hardly expect from any other 
soap in any form. 

Try it 
Let it prove to you its extra 
Then you'll want a carton (10 bars) to 


Get a Golden Bar from your grocer. 
in your own way. 
value. 
be sure you'll have this extra help always handy. 


You'll surely want the extra help of 
Fels-Naptha while traveling or camping 
this summer. Loosens ground-in dirt 
from clothes so easily. Even with cool 
water it frees dishes from grease, and 
thoroughly cleans them. © Fels & Co. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


ware 
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marvelously 


cleansing 


CRUDE-OIL 
SHAMPOO 

















Cr: AMY, bubbling 


lather that cleanses deep down 
to the hair roots. So refreshing, 


' 
so invigorating: 


Try it! Thecoupon will bring 
you a sample bottle . . enough 
for several shampoos. . or if 
you don’t want to wait, get a 
bottle today from your 
c He is authorized to 
refund your monev if you are 
not delighted with Taroleum. 


laroe 
arge 


j 


ruggist. 


Does not dry the hair 


Taroleum is made from 
healthful crude and pine-tar oils. 
That is why it leaves your hair 
so soft lustrous - 
And it cleanses 
marvelously! 


and SO €as\ 


to dress. 


cs 
— 


* 


TAROLEUM 


WILDROOT’S CRUDE-OIL 


SHAMPOO 


- ee <r) | 








, Buffalo, N.Y. Dept.GH.8-f 


I am enclosing 10 cents to cover tl cost ot 


aliing Ine a TRIAL BOTTLE Of TAROLEUM 





nHeALT & HAPPINESS 


A Service for cMothers-To-Be 
and the -Mothers of Wee Babies 


CLUB 


au ad 


Conducted by 


Kenyon, M. D. 


Josephine Hemenway 


ECZEMA 




















EA MOTHER ” THE Heatu AND individuals susceptible only to stances 

HApPINi CLUB which have never been included in their diet, 

Do ) know that eczema, hay or they are so sensitive their skin icts to 

ever. rose cold thma, many cases of hives, practically everything in such a way that a 

and other skin rashes from foods, are all dif- correct reading is ditlicult 

; * ifestations of the same thing One child of six, with asthma and ema, 

Certair yp] re ‘sensitive,’ we say, to reacted to the hair of his mattress and to peas 

, ns eir reaction is a sudden nose and tomatoes; another child of one year, with 

ly and weeping of the eves eczema alone, reacted to beef juice, evg, and 

) ‘ g. Other people can not eat fish or chicken, while his mother was extremely sensi- 

ing sick, having hives, fever, tive to the entire pollen group, but to none of 

‘ 1 itching of the skin It is only the food substances used Another iild of 

mp ‘ recently that we have known four reacted only to cow milk \nother 

that ; these responses come from the same Ider girl reacted to silk and cabbag When 

pe of « ‘ There is a general feeling the reaction is clear cut and only a foods 

among physicians that one can trace Instances — are involved, it is comparatively « to leave 

these protein sensitivities in the ancestral them out ef the dict. In the case of sensitive- 

tree childret ith eczema, asthma, etc., ness to milk, vou can see how difficult it would 

hich brings up the question as to vhether the be to omit it entirely without great detriment 

t can be herited. When vou see an to the child Luckily, various treated milks 

ig your n, put down the cases may be tolerated when plain cow’s milk can 

f any of these things you know on both sides not be, and we try substituting evaporated or 
f the It won't do you much good to dried milk preparations instead 

plot your family tree, but your physician will In eczemas when the child has a skin rash 


diarrhoea, or 
health 
kin rash 


be interested witho vomiting, prostration 
\ red area on the ski shock, it 
: 


5, always wise to consider tl 
eczem Any sensitive skin may of the child as 


a whole first and th 


. s of course not 








show chapping or chafing or react to too — second By this I mean that it is unwise to 
tro map or blister from sunburn—the1 make radical changes in diet, sucl elimi- 
become seco rily infected by scratchin nating too many important foods at once, or 

Or there 1 be a parasitic infection si a causing too rapid a loss in weight, or, by with- 





ringworm drawing too many iron-containing foods, pro- 





Eezema_ in | is usually found in ducingan anemia. Better keep the child well! 
patch« either on the face or near the hair Kkezema is annoying, sometimes tempora- 
line or over elbows, knees, or ankles. It m rily distiguring, but it is not dangerous, as 
be in the form of a dry scaly area, or have we usually use that word. It ofter \ppears 

ery secretion, or form crusts. It may it after the child is five or six years old, in any 

tensely case. It may occur in 4 the e well 





In addition to finding the cause \ 
ment, effort must be made ds and in whom a wise change of dict is of great 
from scratching, so that the skin can heal. advantage Ointments soothe 


children, often in babies who are re 
to keep the chil 


and help heal 





Pherefore, when possible we put on mittens at the patches. Crusts must be softened by 
ht, or use newspaper cufis for the elbows, vaseline or olive oil. Babies with eczema 
or cover the eczema patches with a soothing should be bathed with oil instead of ter 


vintment held on by a face mask. should wear soft linen next the skin 
usually react splendidly to the expo 


—— 
» sun, or when this is not possible, to 





for physicians to test an in 
| making minute scratches on the skin to t 
skin and allowing a solution of the substanc« the rays 
to be tested to be absorbed through the scratch It is true that our analysis of thes 
There are othe r methods also \ complete conditions is not so thorough as it mit 
test involves the use of practically all the usual we knew why 
foods (vegetables, fruits, as well as proteins 

the pollen group (such as ragweed, timothy, 
oldenrod, etc.); materials which come in con 
tact with the person, such as silk, fur, hair or 
vool in mattresses; animal emanations (cat, 
dog, horse); dust from the floor, powder, etc. 
In the case of breast-fed babies the mothers 
re tested so that their diet can be kept iree 


It is 1» rossible 


dividual by 





of the artificial sun lamps 
innoying 


ht be tl 








certain people are sensitive and 
others are not, or of what this sensitiveness 
and whether there is a true 
hereditary factor involved 
May I offer vou the encouragement ol ¢eX- 
perience and an optimistic outlook as far as 
eczema is concerned, and leave you with the 
hopeful words that it pays to keep on trving. 


actually consists, 








m the offending substance 
We wish the results from such testing were SL 
. 1 I g 4 2 JT Sango, 
of more value than they sometimes are It is 
vorth doing, but occasionally we find 
SOQUALLY important is the second sere 


Ss ND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
WY and address, and the 4 of eight letters to cover * 
Year.” Send us fifty 
your name and address, and this ser 
it complete, with a cardboard 

dress all requests tor both series to t 
and Happiness Club, Goop Hot 

119 West goth Street, New York ¢ 


date when you 
month for eight 
letter from Dr. 
mailed in a plain envelope, so that 


The Babvy’s Firs! 
cents in stamps, and 
es will be 
t Ad- 
Health 


E PING, 


baby Each 


months vou will 


expect) your 
receive a 


Ke nyon 





one ill know the contents \lways ask 
for “Series I bor the Mother-to-be and the 


Baby-to-come,’ It will be sent promptly 
































POND’ 


J 
‘ 
| va pernas cpraw 











+ + + + Chosen by women of rank, they offer you wise lore for keeping all your loveli 
OVELINESS and a way to make GreS OAR O OOOO OO COSCOCEY of the fashionable 
this loveliness endure! The 3 * secure In Beat 
shimmering beauty of firm 3 H. M. VICTORIA EUGENIA $ Pond’s TwoC: 
clear skin—how to keep it A Oneen of Spain $ / ger 
undimmed for many years! These fj H.R.H. HENRIETTI ¢ por Ps 
are every woman’s heart's desire! J Dard ro . during t aa 
Everywhere lurk the enemies of a | ms ‘ santa = 7] tiring. Wipe « 
naturally lovely skin—sun that 4 ee SF 4 dash of cold 
parches- wind that harshens;dust and y" Mrs. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH é leave some o 
soot that coarsen: late hours and just A Miss ANNE MORGAN é / 1 VE 
the years that etch implacable lines. The DUQUESA de ALBA é PF ¥. 
; To be serene in all one’s youth and 2 The PRINCESSE EUGENE MURAT é Cica ~ c 
Oveling one must have a daily 4 é give a 
method that ¢ be depended upon $ : } ec 
to co intcract -_ flocs. The leaders Peover PNPM on Woe to mo SK 
REE OF! ER: Try these Two delightful Creams made Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. Vi, 109 
ey ona s—for a gentle cleansing, an exquisite finish. a ¢, 
‘ail coupon for sample tubes of cach—to acquaint Cimesae . 
you with their purity. fragrance, fine texture. City € 
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Paramount Famous Lasky Corp 


“Friendship is 
life’s great asset,”’ 


Says 
Betty Bronson 


“FTOHE greatest joy of my life 

is the friends I have made 
and kept,” says Betty Bronson, 
popular Famous Players-Las«y 
star, whose screen version of 
“Peter Pan” will long be re- 


membered. 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 

IS FRIENDSHIP DAY 
Greeting Cards make it easy for you 


Good 


shops everywhere are showing a 


to keep friendships alive. 


tasteful assortment of cards for 
Friendship Day, each expressing a bit 
of sentiment proper for the occasion. 

Birthdays, anniversaries, births, 
and other memorable occasions in 
the lives of those you love or ad- 
mire are opportunities for a greeting 
from you. And for each occasion 


there is a rvitable Greeting Card. 


Scatter Sunshine 
with Greeling Cards 


August 1927 Good Housekeeping 


Dr. WI 


LEY’S 


Duestion-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request, 


No exceptions can be made to this rule. 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. 


Prescriplional 


Address Dr. 


Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, and Health, 506 


Too Much of a Good 


Mills 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


objection to the use of 


Thing tribution an important series of lime Water in a baby’s 

RR a ia pamphlets for children, ‘Artificial food is that it neutralizes 

i : ag Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- an equivalent amount of 

r ing of Older Children’; for adults, hydrochloric acid in the 

le , “Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,” baby’s stomach and thus 

> ‘ “Increasing Weight,” “Diet in Preg- interferes seriously with 

Are to nancy and Lactation,” and “Hy- the digestion of the ca- 

y $ A peracidity and Fermentation.” These sein of the milk. Milk 

I . pamphlets will be sent for five cents __ itself is rich in lime, and 

. in stamps each and a_ stamped, the baby who gets plenty 

Mes. L. MN. addressed envelope. All those inter- of it, either from its 

, ested in health should send a stamped, mother’s breast, or from 

I this your friend self-addressed envelope for the ques- properly modified milk 

has the correct idea with tionnaire designed for The League has no need for further 
regard to ing children for Longer Life. With its aid, your quantities of lim« 

gs. One egg a day is exact physical condition may be 


enough for any child 
The egg is inunbal inced 
article of diet, being 
predominantly of a nitrogenous character 
Moreover, many children are highly sensitized 
to egg and are kept constantly ill when parents 
insist on their eating eggs. The protein found 
in milk is better, as a rule, for children than 
that found in egg Nevertheless, emgs are ex- 
cellent in moderation, and most people may 


I for 
\ 

| am wond t 

“ 1 weak t rg b 

for t mr r caus vy infection of th 

k M K.1., Ka 

Ih the me attitude toward the ther 
peutic use of a violet ray that I have with re 
gard to self-doctoring and self-surgery I 
therapeutic agents are actively and really cura 
t th hould be employed under the dire 
tion of an expert here is always danger in 
home doctoring. You are more than likely to 
make a wrong diagnosis, and unless you have 


had a medical education, the probabilities are 
that you will use the wrong therapeutic agent 
in a wrong way, with the result of serious in 
I especi lly caution vou 
violet ri} I 
the device you intend to purch ise will develop 
which will be likely to do more 
harm than good in the hands of a layman. I 
you to look with grave suspicion upon 
ny kind of light treatment, X-ray treatment, 
or radium treatment offered promiscuously for 
¢ to the laity I do not violet 
could help constipation. It want to 
reat constipation in a sane and scientilic way, 
proper diet. 


Babies Should Not Be Given Lime Water 


jurv instead of health 
rainst the use of the assum 
re il \ iolet ray 


1, 
rdivise 


see how the 


you 


su must choos 


Do babies assimilate lime when given in the form of 
w t I ha \ my baby barley or oat 
and w 1 for not giving it also lime 
Ww r Mrs. C. A. R., Ca 


Presumably some of the lime given to a baby 
in lime water may be utilized. Experimental 
work on metabolism has not gone far enough to 
an answer to your question definitely. 
Che general trend of authority on nutritional 
physiology is that minerals in organic form, as 
they are found in our natural foods, are more 
likely to be assimilated than the same minerals 
inorganic form. If this be true, the lime 
which is in organic foods is absorbed preferably 
to the lime which is in an inorganic state. My 


vive 


il 


determined and improvement made 


More Interested in 
Business Than in 
Health 


voking-school conducted by a 





d 
don science expert. This lady told us that recently 
t s been disc red that children need sugar in their 
diet in considerable ntities. t is a preventive of dis- 
ease. My boy is twer ths olc r t havea 
quantity of sugar in his diet, or ju mount? 

D., Ul. 


Nature discovered that an infant or a child 
needs an abundant supply of sugar 
million vears or more before the first domestic 
school of science was established. Infants get 
an abundant supply of sugar in their milk, 
whether it is mother’s, or goat's milk. 
This amount of sugar is always necessary for 
the infant or the child. After being weaned a 
child should always have a dict rich in milk, 
which, with the sugar naturally present in the 
foods, and the starches which a child has after 
weaning, will give it all the sugar it needs or 
ought to have 


ibout a 


( ow’s, 


You and Your Husband Are Right 


l the cr of ken 
| I t { the chick b 
fat y ng it. I lway 1 
| rust t et it the stear nd ake the crust bake 
bett I think the poison-gas theory is tommy rot. My 
husband says it is y 1 iwnorar I should like t ave 

I a ubject Mrs. E. B.R., N. J 


I agree with you and your husband in your 
opinion that the poison-gas theory is “tommy 
rot” and ‘plain ignorance.’’ There are no 
poisonous gases developed in cooking chicken 
pie if the chicken itseli is not decayed. The 
incisions made in pies are not for the purpose 
of affording exit to poisonous gases, but to 
prevent the crust from rising during cooking 


No Poison Unless Eaten To Excess 


is in white or red | 


Is there anything p reans? 
We are told to boil them half an hour, in all recipes for 
cooking, and throw away t water and cook t 1 in 
fresh water It ms that after steeping them a wl le 
night in water t soiten t beans. and then throwing 
away the first water they are cooked in, a large amount of 
their nourishing properties must be lost 

Mrs. C. E. L., Quebe 


There may be poisonous beans in Canada, 
but I do not know of any that are grown in this 
country. I deprecate throwing away any of the 
water in which the beans are softened prior 
to the cooking process. Just sufficient water 
should be added to be absorbed, and noth 
ing thrown away. The most vital elements 
of foods, namely, minerals and vitamins, are 
largely soluble in water, and when the water 
is thrown away these valuable constituents 
are lost. 














LASALLE THE PRE-PROVED CAR 


Nothing le Ss th: an a qui arter-ce ntury s expe rie nce in the mi anuf: acture of 
fine motor cars— lus the f: ac ilitie s of the gre at Ge ner al Motors C or- 
por: ation—c roulk | 4 ave mi ade the I LaS Salle possib le at tod: ay spr ic e he: he 


La Salle oversh:z idows any s$ix- ~ghinilion car, and comps ares with rut a 


single eight—the f. amous 9()- de “gree, V- ~type, e ight- cylinder C Cadi ll. ac. 


FOR A SMAL as DOWN PA Y "ME NT — Ww uth the ap »praisal 
~ of your used car acceptable as cash™ you may possess a 
La Salle on the liberal term-payment plan of the Gone ral Motors 
Acceptance Corporation™ the famous G. M. ; 3 Cc. plan. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN OSHAWA, CANADA 


La SALLE 


From $2495 to $2685, f. o. b. Detroit 





MV . ti — pe ene — Erg : 
ANUFACTURED * COMPLETELY * BY * THE * CADILLAC * MOTOR * CAR 4 COMPANY + WITHIN 7 ITS * OWN 4 PLANTS 


In using advertisements see page 0 























4 useful rooms 
in place of 
attic cobwebs 


\ THY not use your attic? Big panels 

of Upson Board will quickly build 

in an extra bathroom, maid's room, play 
room, or workroom, 

Valuable new living space! And at 
the same time vou insulate, because an 
Upson Board lining resists as much cold 
or heat as 11 thicknesses of ordinary 
building paper. Saves 20° to 30% in 
cost of t rel. 

One man can apply Upson Board. 
Little muss or dirt. Use Upson Board for 
walls, ceilings, partitions—evervwhere, 

round the home, store, or factory. Once 
up, can’t crack or fall. Properly applied, 
s d» r rf hak oteat Uaaen 
lamb rman bout genuine Blue-Center 
Upson Board. Or, mail the coupon 


UPSON 


PROCESSED 


OA 


\ ——- 
' ' : UPS 
\ \, Roe 
617 >— 
\ 
ust 
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‘Home Moving-Pic ture (Pai 


By Elaine 
Entertainment Editor 


HE wise hostess always has up her 
sleeve a clever idea for entertaining, 


which she can bring out at a moments 


notice. Such an idea is this—a Home Moving 
Picture Party This party can be planned 
ahead of time and elaborated into a complete 
evening's entertainment, or it can be used 
extemporancously is suggested here, for only 
bout an ur musement 


ri SILVER SCREEN: Pin together two 


sheets, or make the “silver screen” larger if 





desired, and hang the sheets against the wall of 
1 room or the back of a stage \t each side of 
the silver screen thus formed, place a big 


folding screen about two feet from the wall, or 
hang portiére or curtains of a dark fabric on a 
cord two feet from the wall. This is so that 
the characters in the moving pictures can 
flash on to the screen from behind the 
folding screens or curtains 
ORCHESTRATION: When the audience 
the guests who are not in the first film) are all 
seated in chairs placed in front of the silver 
screen, as far. back from it as possible, have 
the overture begin. For music, some one may 
play the piano, or it is amusing for two guests 
td imitate with their voices a violin and piano 
If the production is elaborately arranged 
beforehand, it is a never-ending source ot 
umusement to have a number of people sit 
down in front and imitate a big moving-picture 
orchestra, with a director making the appro 
priate gestures with a baton. In this case, 
the program should be practised beforehand 
with familiar selections, each periormer repre- 
senting some particular instrument of an 
— stra—the string and wind instruments 
harp, bells, and drums all being amply repre 


sented. Nothing is funnier than for some one 





to rise h dignity, and under the direction o 

the baton “render” a flute solo saxophone 
lo, or a violin or ‘cello solo with the appro 

priate gestur nd the rest of the orches 
orting in occasicnally as an accompaniment 


Even the most impromptu imitation of thi 


iLmong merry-makers makes lots of tun 
PWO-REEL COMEDY: For an impromptu 

two peopl man and wife ora man and 

his sweetheart, m come “reeling” in tront ol 
1 silver reen irom behind the cyrtains, 
ring hatever woodsy costumes Pm, can 
nprovise in a few minutes, and each carrving 


represent a fishing reel, pail 
bait, box of lunch, boxes or a “river bank” 


and so forth If the couple repre 


} 


sents a fisherman and his wile, th 


mav represent 


and he r con 
man and his 


temporanco 
beforehand 


lur pictures ¢ 
ORCHES 


his patient wish to 1 





comed 


1 quiet] 


stant interruptions; i they are 
sweetheart, he should try to mak 
love, and she should insist upon fishing. (TI 
is only a suggesticn—as there are n 
reel” ideas that may occur to the 


famous come dy movi 


wr characterizations. ) 


rRA OF COMEDY 


chestra” should) accompany — the 


comedy wit 
proper “ploy 


h suitable music, m 
ping” sounds when the 


any “two 


actors € 


uslvy. When the affair is arrange 


ng-pictur 


irs Mav be imitated in some of their famil 


The “or 


two-ret 


aking tl 
fish hooks 


and sinkers are thrown into the water, squawh 


ing properly 


when the woman gets 


a “bite 


screaming when she tries to put a worm on the 


hook, going 
accick ntally 
and so fortt 


small affair 


POPICAL 


into a general spasm 
pushes her spouse into 


1. The accompanying music can 
y¢ left to the imagination of the orchestra ina 


when sh 


the river 


or it can be practised in advance 
for a big production. 


EVENTS: This gives 


to any number of actors, singly or 
act out funny things that hav 
1 the community—as some ones 
with one wheel off; some notat 
er missing his train; some womat 
piano while her pie burns in th 
me of the local events may & 


They may 

happe ned it 
car running 
late commut 
playing the 

kitchen ™ 
serious, an 


VITAPHE 


explaining t 
when the vi 
the life-like 


th accomp% 


with talent 
should App 


1 others amusing. Or 
public events 


may be used 


INE FEATURE: Some 


he vitaphone, as is done 


a chance 
in groups 


nation 


one Mm 


appear on the screen first and give at 


nowad 


taphone is used, and emphasizi! 


appearance oil the K 


inving sound Phe 


a singer, violinist, or 


“ar on the screen nd 


just as the vitaphone picture 
companied by the sound 
THE CLOSE-UP and THI 
Some one iv crouch before the 
tin estra grows louder 1 
I re ove a little forware 
in ing eves and mo 





vly crou 


and sneak oll 


of the silve 
yx ople Lact 


gives a bang 


; then as the music dir 


h down again for 
behind the curtai 

r screen. For The ¢ 
each other and whe! 


fall into each other’ 


ture wit 


some Ol 


CLINCH 


n 
raat 
iiding 
rk as 
} r 
shes I 
Lae 
t ine 
ni 


the musi 


irms. 


For any of the leaflets listed below, address Elaine, Entertainment 
Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y- 


Birthday Celebrations—all ages . .10c 
Heart Party or Masquerade Dance .10c 
An Irish Panorama Party .. . .10c 


A Nautical 


Dames. « «+ 2 » 


New Summer Bridge Party - 


Orange-Blossom Bride’s Shower - 
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) the McJunkins it seemed a 
_& hopeless task—planning a Span- 
ish home. A place in the suburbs of 
Dallas was out of the question. For 
Mr. McJunkin, as owner of the busy 
Southland Hotel, had to be nearby 
always. 

A home right in the hotel? The 
more they thought of it, the better it 
seemed. So they took over a part of 
the third floor of the hotel and had it 
te-done “in the Spanish manner.” 

irst came the arched doorways 
and wrought iron work. Then the 
rough textured walls. Then came 
what Mrs. McJunkin calls “ the very 
asis of our rooms”—the colorful 

Armstrong Kloors—for entrance hall 
and living-room, a black and white 


PLAIN ~ INLAID « 








|[n a bus 
these 


OZY 


EMBOSSED ~*~ 


Spanish 


fOOMs 


Here is the spirit 


of old Madrid... even to the 


Armstrong Floors 


tile pattern; for dining-room, a red 
embossed effect. 

It took but a day or two to lay 
those floors. Permanently cemented 
in place over builders’ deadening felt, 
they are quiet, springy. Care? All 
they need is a waxing two or three 
times a year, and the swish of a dry 
mop on cleaning days. 

Wear? Let Mr. McJunkin answer 


Armstrong’s 
Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 


JASPE « 


ARABESQ « 
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y city hotel... 









Rs 
Satin + tei aN 


ee a 


chad 


aT: 


— 








that: “I know these floors will wear 
and wear,” he says, “because I’ve 
had Armstrong’s Linoleum in front 
of my elevators for years and it shows 
no signs of the scuffing it gets.” 


Help for home decorators 


Are you building a new home? Re- 
doing an apartment? A single room? 
You'll find helpful suggestions in 
Hazel Dell Brown’s new 32-page 
book “The Attractive Home—How 
to Plan Its Decoration.”” Sent any- 
where in the United States for ten 
cents. (Canada 20c.) \ddress puny, 
Armstrong Cork Company, gee 
Linoleum Division, 907 Vir- % ae baa 
ginia Avenue, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


PRINTED 


In using advertisements see page » 
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When the maid appeared, Dorothy ordered 
a table brought into the studio 

“T live with the greatest simplicity, vou 
see. But now that the first dreadiul period ot 
readjustment is over, 1 am happy. I like my 
vork, too. I’m connected with a decorating 
shop, like pete gt else, but it’s interesting 
and keeps one bus Phe inalyst I 
went to told me I must find something to do.” 





psycho-: 
“So you went to a psycho-analyst 
“Oh. ves 7 does. I mean it liter 
lv. I know a lot of divorced people—in fact 
at every dinner party you go to, you'll find at 
least a third, usually a half, of the guests have 
been divorced—and in every single case thev’ v« 
consulted a psycho-analyst at some time or other 
As a matter of fact that was how I learned so 
much about the cause of our smash Un 
fortunately I didn’t acquire this knowledge 
until it was too late. You see, 
me that he had fallen in love with some on 
else and would I please set him free so that he 
could marry her, I was so stunned that I 
couldn't think of anything to do except to 
agret Then my pride was so hurt that I 
wuld have gone through wh it if it had 
To think that he could possibly 
int to exchange me for Janet Brent, whom I 
d always considered a perfect little fool, 
upset all my preconceived ideas that I went 
with the performance in a state alter 
nating between stupor and blind anger. I was 
not, I might say, as intelligent as I wish I had 


hen Steve told 





bee! 

Dell’ Antra leaned forward. “Do you mean 
that if it happened again, and your husband 
asked for his freedom, you wouldn't give it to 
him?” : 


unless he 


“I certainly should not! Not 
| serious 


convince me first that it was 
lasting thing and not a mere temporary phas« 
It would be hard not to, of cours Every 
woman’s instinct is to make the noble gesture 
of renunciation. But in my case the gesture 
eally noble; I made because of my 
own personal pride and vanity. I wasn’t 


ultimate happiness—not tor a 


was notr 
thinking of his 
minute.” 

rhe servant came in and placed before them 
a dark, polished table set with dishes of vellow 
and a blue glass bow! of daffodils 
When she had gone out, he asked, 

“You spoke of its beginning on 
fortieth birthday?” 

‘Oh, yes. Well, you see, we gave a week- 
end party in the country to celebrate. And on 
the night of his birthday some idiot got up and 
made a speech, supposed to be humorous, about 
this being Steve’s farewell to his youth, and so 
on. I didn’t pay much attention to it at the 
time—in fact, I might have forgotten it if my 
doctor hadn’t dug it out—TI forgot to tell you 
that I collapsed the dav Steve married again, 
and the girl I was staying with called in a 


ma jolica 


Steve’s 











}) analvst she knew So in the process ol 
he uw me adjust myself to a new set of cir 
cumstances, he naturally had to go back into 

e detai my failure in marriage It’s 
ckKIN irn door after the horse has been 
stole good because since 
I've restored mv seli- 
respect, among other things I'll tell you 


about that later 


SHE chan ged the subject while luncheon was 
| served, but at its conclusion 
they were alone with coffee and cigarettes, she 


As I was saving about the birthday dinner 


After that speech every other man felt that he 
had to say something equally silly about de 


parting vouth, and saying farewell to romance, 


and settling down into comfortable middle-age 


It seemed to me sort of tiresome, but it didn’t 
occur to me it had made any impression on 
Steve I remember that he was awfully de 


thought that was 


pressed the next day but 


perfectly natural reaction after a late party 

didn’t know then that men are just as sensi 
tive about getting old as women ar¢ 1 didn't 
dream that all this talk about romance and 
youth had hit a vulnerable spot. As 1 look 
back on it now, I realize that shortly after 
that Steve began to do violent exercises every 
morning to reduce his waist. He got all sorts 
of expensive hair tonics to rub in his scalp, and 
would come and ask me if I thought anv new 
hair was growing on the thin spot at the back 
of his head He bought a lot of bright new 
Oh, it’s pathetic when I think of it 
1 it seemed just absurd. I was 
impatient; I admit it. He was furious when 
the doctor told him he oughtn’t play singles 
n tennis—that his heart couldn’t stand it. I 
couldn't see why this upset him, because he so 
rarely did it anyway. Then a young cousin of 
was staying with us during his college 
holidays called him ‘sir’ and nearly drove him 
frantic Thev had an argument about some 
new dance steps, and I found out later that 
Steve went out secretly and took some dancing 


could do everything this 


neckties 


now, but the 


mine wh« 


lessons so that he 
boy did.” 


HE put down her coffee cup. “Of course, 

you : can see that the stage was being set for 
the entrance of the—shall I sav—heroine, for 
she isn't, I suppose, a real villainess? 

“Well, she came soon enough. They always 
do If it hadn't been Janet, it would have 
been some one else. We went out to dinner 
one night, and she was there. I’ve always 
known her—her older sister and I were at 
school together—but I hadn't seen her for 
years. In the meantime she had married un- 
happily, and the evening we saw her she had 
just got back from Paris with her divorce 
decree and several trunks full of the most 
ravishing clothes you ever saw. She’s a pretty 
little thing anyway, blonde and chic, but so 
obvious that I couldn’t imagine any man with 
Steve’s standards looking at her twice. She 
made a dead set at Steve—even I could see 
that—but it only amused me. 

‘After dinner we went to the theatre, and 
she sat next to him and kept looking up at him 
with a sort of pseudo-innocent look. When we 
came out and everybody was prepared to say 
good-night, Steve asked me if I didn’t want to 
go on to a night club. Usually he couldn’t be 
dragged to one, and I hate them, too, so I said 
I didn’t, and then he asked me if I minded if he 
took Janet, because he had told her he could 
show heggome which were just as amusing as 
those in Paris I told him to go ahead, and I 
went home with somebody else. 

“Well, that was the way it began. Now and 
then some one saw them having tea together, 
going up to her apartment. 





or ran into Steve 





By e 1 opened a florist’s bill and al 
os oan 2 ; 
covered he d been sending her roses eve ‘ry othe 


months. I made a scene. Ol 
course, I was a fool to do it. I drove him into 
lies and explanations, and above all a feeling 
that I was his enemy—or, rather, their enemy. 
I united’‘them against me But I was so 
lidn’t understand.” 

taund — +3 


day for three 


‘t Janet | | was in love with. 
net he was sending flowers to 
It was a symbol of his 


I not 
he was not 


that he was still voung and 





ittractive and a conqueror 

“You're a wise woman if you've learned all 
that.” said dell’ Antz 

“But what price wisdom?” she asked 
‘Janet has my husband—and all I have is a 
job.” 


wisdom will be 


\h—your 
vhen vou marry 
I hope you are right 


intentions 


useful to you 
again.” 
Not that IT have any 


at the moment of marrying again, 


Till the Courts Do Us Part 


- 
Continued from page 30) 


but T believe it’s a more natural state. Only, 
vou see, the belief T have now about it has 
made me intensely discriminating.” 

“What belief?” 

“Well, Iam convinced that if any two people 
who have loved each other enough to marry 
really try their best, they can mak success 
of marriage.” 

“But that should encourage you!” 

“With divorce as prevalent as it is? No, it 
makes me realize that I must choose only a 
man who would really try his best, and for 
whom I should care so much that I should 
That means not only being deeply in love, but 
being willing to look upon marriage as a job. 
Sometimes one of them does. 


ew people ck » 
but rarely both.” 

Did you, 
Stephen?” 

“No. I grew up with the story-book ending 
much in mind—‘And so they were married 
and lived happily ever after.’ I thought of 
marriage as a natural and an easy state.” 

“Don't vou now?” 

*“No—-I think it s dec idedly unnatural. Two 
generations ago, when our grandmothers had 
big families of children and both supervised 
their households and had a good many tasks 
of their own to do, happy marriages were mor 

easily accomplished. In fact, if you'll notic 
the more primitive social conditions are, th 
more this is true. But under modern con 
ditions, with each generation becoming mor 
complex and more nervously organized, and 
living in environments which are each day be- 
coming more remote from the natural con- 
ditions which produce health and well-being, I 
think marriage is the biggest job any man or 
woman can undertake.” 

She paused. ‘And the thing that makes me 
wary about trying it again is that I am certain 
there’s not much use in just one of them under 
taking it. One hard-working person can't 
make a successful marriage. Both of them 
must do their utmost.” 

‘Then, when it breaks up, you think it means 
that one of them at least has not tried?’ 

*Absolutely. Just test it by this—look at 
all the divorced people you know, and you'll 
find almost no case in which one of them has 
not remarried immediately. And, of course 
no one could do his best to make marriagt 
successful if he was in love with some one out 
side it. Oh, I don’t mean that an unusually 
conscientious person might not try, but all of 
his subconseious desires would be for its 
failure. 

“My doctor told me that one of the com- 
monest symptoms of this was shown in th 
dreams which so many married people told him 
about. A husband would dream over and over 
again that he had lost his wife—somettmes 
he would imagine that they were traveling and 
she disappeared in the crowds, or that the 
were in the country and she was lost in the 
woods. The point was, though, that he was 
separated from her and could 


when you were married to 


not find her 
Women often dream that their husbands have 
suddenly died. Now in all these cases the 
husbands and wives may waken out ol theit 
nightmares in great distress, sometimes crying 
moaning, but the fact remains cording 
to my authority, that these dre: represent 
wish-fulfilment Subconsciously the people 
who experience them wish to be freed of ther 
They may not know it consciously, 
even deny it; but there it is. Usually 
( inds in their 


desire 


ane 





mates 

they may 

it means that the other 

way, keeps them from something 

Nine times out of ten, this is another person. 
} 


Bg tyes in the world can succeed 
only his mind is involved. 
must be in tt. too. Marriage is lik« 
job in this re spect. No one ever beca! a great 
musician, for instance, no matter how carefully 
he practised with his fingers, if his heart wa 
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et on being a professional baseball player, and 
when he sat at the piano he dreamed of being 
out in the field.” 

“You think then that marriage is a pro- 
jession?” 

“IT do indeed. I think, moreover, that to 
be successful in it requires quite as much skill 
and patience and labor as any other. I think 
that in most cases people must serve an ap- 
prenticeship, as in any other trade. The 
length of the apprenticeship will depend upon 
the adaptability of the two involved and the 
amount of adapting necessary. Usually thi 
occurs at the very beginning of marriage 
several people I know, who are unusually 
happy now, have told me that their first year 
was a terrible period—that if it had occurred 
at a time when divorce was so common a 
matter as it is now, they are certain they 
would have given up and not tried to work it 
out. But as there seemed to be no alternative, 
they weathered the various storms, one after 
another, arrived at an understanding, and 
have had comparatively smooth sailing ever 
since.” 

“Did you and Stephen do much adjusting 
when you were first married?” 

“No—our case was very easy in the begin- 
ning. We were very much in love, and our 
tastes and backgrounds were similar enough 
so that in the beginning there were no serious 
points of difference. That was unfortunate. 
It lulled me into a false security. T used to look 
at our friends who had trouble and think, ‘That 
could never happen to us!’ I was terribly un- 
prepared for rough weather. Moreover, when 
our storm arose, we were no longer in the first 
blush of romantic love, and it would have been 
a hundred times harder for us to adjust our 
selves than it would have been during the first 
few years of marriage.” 


DELL ANTRA drew out his watch. He 

jumped to his feet. ‘Good heavens! It is 
almost four o’clock, and I had a business ap- 
pointment at three-thirty. J shall see you very 
soon, chére amie, and we shall talk more of 
this.” 

“Today it’s the most vital subject in 
America, to both men and women,” she said. 

As he hurried back to his hotel, he thought: 
“How little Americans understand their own 
country! Poor Dorothy is obsessed by this 
marriage thing because she has just gone 
through it. It is too bad. But how absurd of 
her to think it a topic of general interest. To 
women—may be. To American men the only 
Vital interest is business.” 

In the lobby he discovered the man whom 
he had promised to meet, pacing nervously up 
and down, After dell’ Antra had apologized 
for being late, he suggested that they go up- 
stairs to his apartment where he had certain 
contracts to be looked over. Smith was so 
unresponsive to his attempts at casual con- 
versation that he plunged immediately into 
the question of financing the project of mutual 
concern. Smith seemed even more distracted 
and vague. 

Suddenly he jumped up. ‘May I use your 
telephone?” 

Dell’ Antra nodded assent. 

Mr. Smith talked to the secretary of some 
doctor and made an appointment for late that 
— When he had finished, his host 
said, 


“I could not avoid hearing. I hope you are 
not ill?” ; 

_“T'm getting my nervous indigestion again,” 
Smith declared. “I have insomnia terribly, and 

feel So apprehensive and shaky all the time 
that life’s not worth living.” His voice sud- 
denly became shrill. “In fact, if I didn’t think 
it would be exactly what would please her 
most, I shouldn’t go on living!” 

He sank into a chair. After a moment he 


said, “I'm ashamed of breaking down like 
this.” 
“Please!” 


said dell’ Antra. “But I think you 


Till the Courts Do Us Part 


are really ill. 
bed?” 

At this Smith became violent again. “At 
home?” He laughed. “Yes, of course, I 
should. That’s what’s the matter with me. I 
haven’t got any home! I’m not wanted there!” 
He covered his face with his hands. ‘There’s 
no use trying to talk business with you today. 
I’m not equal to it. I'll send one of my as- 
sociates up to see you. I thought I could 
manage it, but you see—you see, just before I 
met you, I went down to my lawyer’s to ar- 
range with my wife about her divorce.” He 
moistened his lips. “I’ve been fighting it for 
several years, but it’s killing me. I had to give 
in finally.” 

He went on as if he had been reciting lines 
which he had learned by heart. ‘She told me 
three years ago that she wasn’t happy. | 
asked her what the trouble was, and she 
couldn’t give any definite reasons, but she said 
she thought we’d grown apart—that she was 
interested in books and pictures and so on, 
and that all I wanted to do was to go to the 
office week days and play golf on Sundays; and 
that when I did go anywhere, all I could talk 
about was the stock market. I was sore, but 
I figured out there might be something in it, 
so I tried to change. It was about that time 
I had my first attack of nervous indigestion. 
My doctor sent me to one of these new-fangled 
pyscho-analytical fellows.” 

Dell’ Antra put a cigarette in his mouth to 
keep back an exclamation. 

“He gave me some advice. 
do what Mary wanted—or at least what she 
said she wanted. I went to a couple of sym- 
phony concerts with her. I said I’d get regular 
seats for the opera, but she ducked that. I cut 
out notices of art exhibitions from the papers 
and told her I’d go to them. IT read the high- 
brow books lying around the house—and some 
of them were pretty raw, I can tell you!” 

“And in spite of all your efforts, you didn’t 
win?” 

“T didn’t have a chance to win! As we say 
over here, I was playing with a stacked deck. 
She didn’t want me to change. She didn’t care 
whether I played golf on Sunday or not. These 
were only excuses. She'd fallen in love with 
some other man. But, you see, she didn’t 
come out and tell me that; she just tried to pin 
it allon me. And she was good at it. She gave 
me the worst case of what they call ‘an inferi- 
ority complex,’ any sane man ever had. Be- 
fore she got through, I was sure I was the 
lowest of the low. Nothing I did was right. 
Nothing I said was right. In the process I 
acquired this stomach trouble—which the 
doctors say is caused entirely by nerves—so I 
wasn’t at my best in dealing with her, of 
course.” 

He got up and put on his hat. “Well, I’m 
sorry to have burdened you with all this. I'll 
see that one of the men comes up tomorrow 
morning to talk over this business matter. 
Oh, don’t say anything to them, of course, 
about my domestic difficulties. I haven't 
mentioned it in the office. I suppose I unloaded 
it on you because you’re a stranger. But I 
apologize.” 

“You needn’t,” said dell’ Antra with sin- 
cerity. “I am really interested. This is the 
second time today that the subject has come 
up, and I have been in this country less than 
eight hours. I wonder if you would agree with 
the other person who spoke to me of it, that 
marriage is a job, but that if any two people 
try their hardest, they can make it succeed?” 


Oughtn’t you be at home in 


Well, I tried to 


“7 NEVER thought of it just that way before. 

Yes, I guess that’s right, if you’re talking 
about the average. Some people are not suited 
for marriage, though. Men and women who 


are egocentric, for instance, can’t be happily 
married unless they get some inferior and sub- 
servient person who is more like a servant than 
You don’t 
She refers 


a mate. My wife is egocentric. 
know her, so I can talk openly. 


III 


everything in the world back to herself. She 
must be the center of everything or she is 
miserable. Usually this characteristic 
with great ability. Her case is aggravated 
because she’s got all the disadvantages without 
any particular talent.” 

He sat down on the arm of the chair, his hat 
in his hand. ‘She says I’m to blame for that 
She had quite a flair for writing when we were 
first married, but she says I discouraged her 
I guess I did. I shouldn’t do it again. I’ve 
seen too much trouble caused by idle women 
I'd rather take my chances with some one who 
turned her surplus energy into work, instead oi 
into finding fault with me!” 

Some one knocked at the door. 
gave dell’ Antra a letter. 

Smith got up again. “Well, I must be off. | 
could sit here theorizing about marriage all 
day.” 

“That is an interesting thing to do.” 

“Yes, but dangerous Laving theories 
about marriage is like taking a correspondenc 
course in aviation—you can nev «r tell whether 
it’s any good or not unti: you actually fly. I 
suppose I'll just be fool enough, when this 
divorce is over, to want to test out iay ideas 
by marrying again.” 

His eyes brightened as he made this con 
fession, and dell’ Antra felt sure that in spite of 
Smith’s genuine about his wife’s 
dereliction, he was already planning a new 
alliance 

“Men are real romanticists,” he thought 
“Women are much more practical! Ifa woman 
does not love her husband, she will say so. 
But a man will rarely admit that he does not 
love his wife. They deceive themselves much 
more.” 


goes 


\ messenger 


sadness 


E OPENED the pale gray envelope which 
he held in his hand. It was a cordial note 
from Janet Blank. 

“Do come to supper tomorrow—Sunday 
night. Steve longs to see you, and I look for 
ward to it very much, too.” 

Before he accepted, he called Dorothy on the 
telephone. 

“How would you feel about my going? After 
all, I am your friend.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind at all!” 

He was confused. “But I thought on 
couldn’t be friends with both sides?” 

“You mean the ‘you-must-choose-between 
us’ sort of thing? That's out of date com 
pletely now. The modern diner-out goes from 
one household to the other without turning a 
hair. You see, Claude, we may not be able 
to work out friendly marriages in America, but 
we at least have friendly divorces!” 

He remembered that phrase the next eve- 
ning at Stephen’s house. He had supplied his 
hostess with salad and cold meats from the 
buffet, and they were sitting together in one 
corner of the green-paneled dining-room, a 
little away from the other guests. 

“T think I met you once in Paris,” she said. 

As she looked up at him, he thought Dorothy 
had described her accurately enough when she 
had said that she was pretty and chic and 
mentally obvious, but being a woman she had 
failed to realize the disturbing quality of her 
prettiness and the restfulness of her lack oi 
brilliance. 

“But of course I remember! 
moment at the races. 
were Mrs. Kent.” 

Her mouth tightened. An expression of 
anger narrowed her wide, blue eyes for a second. 
“My husband was not there. He was spending 
that day in the country with Madame $ 
You know her—that ugly woman who some 
one said had the face of a monkey and the 
tongue of a parrot?” 

“A venomous parrot 
Yes, I know her.” 

“He is married to her now. I am afraid 
they are coming over here. I should rather di 
than see them.” 


I saw you fora 
I did not realize you 


trained by seamen. 











2? Mule Team Borax has 
three essential uses in 
home laundry work. This is 
how Borax gets in its work and 
makes cleaner clothes— 


1. 


Soaking in Borax water loosens the 
dirt and makes easy washing with 
little or no rubbing. 


2. 


Washing with 20 Mule Team Borax 
and good mild soap removes the dirt 
effectively. The secret lies in extra 
suds. Borax makes any soap give 3 
to 5 times more suds. Borax softens 
water, too, doing away with sticky 
“soap curds”. 
: 


Rinsing in Borax water insures com- 
plete removal of the soap. Soap left 
in the fabric makes grey streaks and 
yellow patches. The Borax rinse pre- 
vents this and leaves the clothes white 
and clear. e 


Unlike harmful washing “chemicals” 20 Mule 
Team Borax is absolutely safe even for the 
finest fabrics. For every kind of houschold 
cleaning, Borax is helpful, too. For booklet, 
address Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 William 
Street, New York City, Dept 427. 
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“Then yours was not a friendly divorce?” 
She looked at him in astonishment. “Of 
course, not! There isn’t such a thing. How 
If both people were nice 
enough to have a friendly divorce, they 


could there be? 


wouldn’t need one!” 


“That’s very profound!” he declared. “In 
all this talk I’ve heard about marriage over 


here, that seems to me the truest.” 


“Just look around you,” she said, “‘and see 


if you can find a single case where there is not 
bitterness on one side or the other. 
are more polite about it 
good manners in divorce is growing up—but 


that’s just on the surface. I mean, I gave you 
Dorothy’s telephone number, for instance, and 
she and I always bow cordially when we run 
into each other anywhere, but do you suppose 
we don’t really want to scratch each other’s 


eyes out?” 


He could not understand then why she 
should feel enmity toward the woman she had 
Later in the evening, however, 
when Stephen had taken him up to the library 
where they could be alone, he got an insight 


replaced. 


into it. 


Dell’ Antra said many complimentary things 
| about Janet. 


“She is charming! Delightful! She is—” 
“Ves, isn’t she!” 


“T lunched with her yesterday.” 

“How do you think she is? 
Does she seem happy?” 

“Why, yes. I think so.” 

“She works too hard, I’m afraid. She won't 


let me give her any money, you see, and she 
has nothing of her own. She always was the 


most quixotic person. You know some women 


People 
a sort of etiquette of 


interrupted her husband. 
| “Tell me, have you seen Dorothy?” 


Is she well? 


are more quixotic than men. 
Dorothy is gallant.” 

“You are still in love with her!” 

“No. I’m in love with Janet. Oh--I don’t 
know whom I’m in love with. I do know this 
though—whichever one I’d have married first, 
I would have been terribly attracted to the 
other at some time or other. They’re so differ. 
ent. Janet is so easy to get along with. She 
makes me feel so important. I know it’s male 
vanity, but, darn it all, a man does like to feel 
superior in some things—and with Dorothy | 
never did. I always knew she was smarter 
than I was, and had more stuff.” 

“Then you’re contented now?” 

“Lord, no!” He threw away his cigar. “] 
miss Dorothy terribly—her wit and her analy. 
sis of people and being able to talk over business 
things with her. Now that I see the thing 
clearly, I think I was a fool to let her go 
And I know a good many other people—men 
and women alike—who have married again, 
and when the first glamour’s gone, realize that 
all the trouble they’ve gone through, and the 
pain they’ve caused other people, and so on, 
hasn’t been worth it. Far from doing any 
better, they usually haven’t done so well.” ~ 

“But as a rule, second marriages are more 
successful, aren’t they?” 

“Surely, because people work harder at 
them, and use the knowledge they’ ve acquired 
from their mistakes the first time. As Dorothy 
used to say, marriage is a profession, a fine 
art, and a skilled trade all combined . . . And 
another thing she said that T wish I’d remem- 
bered was that the hardest thing for any man 
to learn is that you can’t eat your cake and 
have it Well, let’s go down and see 
what Janet’s doing.” 


And gallant. 


Let’s Have a Picnic 


(Continued from page 87) 


of lemon or lime juice. 


in the party. 
good thirst quent hers. 
to munch upon will have the same effect 


and may even lend the illusion of a cup of the 
If the weather is cold and some- 
thing hot is indicated, there is nothing better 
than strong, hot tea with plenty of sugar 
and lemon \sk any seasoned hiker.) For 


brew itself. 


this purpose cups and a receptacle for boiling 
water must be carried. Twigs make good 
here are also on the market good 
powdered soups which are palatable when 
mixed with boiling water. 


spoons 


The Three-Fire Picnic 
For this scene let us assume that the cast 
number twelve or more hungry 
Nearly all food will be prepared upon the scene. 


savages 


Caviar Sandwiches Celery 
Broiled Sirloin Steak 
Boiled Corn 
Hot Coffee Buttered Rolls 
Apple or Cherry Pie 
Cheese 


This is a time-honored menu. It is the stage 
management which I sing. Delegate three 
reliable firemen and an assistant and congenial 
toker for each. Build and maintain one small, 
light fire for boiling the coffee. The second fire 
must be large enough to accommodate the corn 
and potatoes and should be kept burning stead 
ily with light wood. The fire for broiling steak 


should be lighted first, because it must burn 


down from heavier wood to glowing coals be 
fore the steaks are placed over it 
the steaks with a little salad oil \ steak 
an inch and a half thick should broil in fifteen 


Press firmly into a 
bread tin. Then turn out and cut in one- or 
two-inch cubes and wrap in heavy waxed 
paper. If you know there is to be no cold 
water en route, be sure that there is a canteen 
Lemons or dried fruits are 
A coffee bean or two 


Oliv es 


Boiled or Roasted Potatoes 


Marinate 


minutes and should be carved and eaten at 
once, so time the cooking of the other foods 
accordingly. The old huntsman’s method of 
cooking a steak is the best if the budget can 
stand the strain. Place the thick steak be- 
tween two thin steaks of inferior cut. Broil 
both sides over a very hot fire. The outside 
steaks will burn away, leaving their juices in 
the center one. Remove the outer steaks and 
brown the inner one over coals for just a 
minute or two. 

This feast, of course, can be prepared over 
two fires or even one, but the hungry mob will 
be more expeditiously filled and more deftly 
served if this stagger plan is used. 


The Children’s Picnic 

Too great a variety in the foods for any 
children’s picnic must be avoided. Excite 
ment runs high at such a time, and children are 
apt to stuff without thinking. Use as much 
whole wheat bread as possible. Chopped rav 
vegetables, jellies, cream and cottage cheese art 
always acceptable as sandwich fillings. Hard- 
cooked eggs stuffed with finely-diced green 
vegetables are filling and will help to suppl) 
the vitamins so often lacking in the average 
picnic basket. Do not attempt to add the fes- 
tive effect with ginger ale. Take, instead, an 
unopened bottle of milk and a can of any ol the 
good prepared cocoas, and produce your own 
milk shake on the spot. If hot food is desired 
scramble eggs and let the older children help 
frizzle bacon on long sticks. Children can not 
learn too early that a picnic is a cooperati’ 
atlair 


\ vegetable or cream soup or a nourish 
ing stew can be heated over a small fire in ne 
time. — 

Let the dessert be simple, consisting of well- 
washed fruit and simple cakes. If you wish 
to include marshmallows in the picnic mea! 
let them constitute the dessert course. 1 
package picnic is often best for fairly youns 
children. 
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AGITATION 


TVeans a 
Lifelong Vacation 


JSrom 
Drudgery, 


Day-long, month-long it 
sifts and filters into the 
home, to find a favorite 
hiding place in carpetings 
and rugs. 


That means drudgery for 
the homekeeper, a neverending and never- 
won struggle. 


But now the homekeeper has a new friend and 
ally in her fight against dirt, one offering her a 
lifelong vacation from the drudgery of cleaning 
by old methods. 


This new friend and ally is The Hoover and 
Positive Agitation”"—enabling faster, easier, 
deeper cleaning of floor coverings than ever 


before. 


Faster cleaning saves the homekeeper's time, 
easier cleaning saves her strength, deeper clean- 
ing saves her rugs. 

These benefits of “Positive Agitation” are so 
outstanding and revolutionary as to make the 
new Hoover surpass even the celebrated mane 
ard design Hoover in such particulars as thes 


It one 


For the first time it makes 
possible “‘PositiveA gitation’ of 
coverings. By actual tests, 
in the ordinary cleaning time, it 
beats out and sweeps up from 
Carpetings 

It isaneven greater 
rug saver; the oftener a Carpet is 
cleaned with a Hoover thelonger 
that carpet will wear It is 
virtually service - proof, every 
part including the new motor, 
requiring no oiling It in- 
creases the efficiency of its re- 
markable dusting tools because 
of its stronger suction. 

Its exclusive new bag is made 
of Norca, the most efficient 
dust - and - germ - filtering cloth 
vet devised Its form and 
finish are of startling beauty; 
and every new feature insures 
even greater Operating case. 








Why not let 


“Positive Agitation” 
your homekeeping burden and give you extra 
hours for the pleasanter things of life? 


lighten 


You can enjoy its benefits now not only in 
the world-famous Model 700 Hoover but in 
a lower-priced Model 543 Hoover as well, 
which your Authorized Hoover Dealer will 
be glad to deliver on easy payments. 

THE HOOVER COMPANY 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


The oldest and largest maker of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 


Easy payments if desired. Only $6.25 down. Prices 
slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. 
Dusting Tools $12.50 

The Model 700 Hoover, $75.00 


tem $5950 
The Model 543 Hoover............ a 


Hoover Dealers will make an allowance on your old machine 


HOOVER 


as it Sweeps 


as it Cleans 


In using advertisements see page 6 








‘Chicken 


THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS cannot 
surprise your pantry if you make 
it a habit to keep a supply of 


R & R Boned Chicken in 
house. 

Each tin contains the finest 
pieces of chicken you ever ate. 
No bones. No w aste. 

With just this one ready-to- 
serve delicacy you can grace your 
table with sliced chicken, creamed 
chicken, sandwiches, chicken salad, 
chicken a la king, chicken cro- 
quettes, chicken patties or chicken 
pie. 

And besides, R & R_ Boned 
Chicken is the most economical 
way to buy choice chicken. 


the 


(HARDSON SRox, 
Sof BONED 


Ine 








RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 
“Dover. 4 “Delaware 
Wrstablished 1855 
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ommandments 


By Ruth Murrin. 


VERY once in a while I run into one of 
those good women who say with pride, 
“T never do anything for my skin.” 

As a rule the lack of care is apparent. They 
don’t need to boast about it, because large 
pores and shininess and leaden complexions 
blatantly advertise it. Of course, they also ad- 
vertise dull days, and lack of fun and exer- 
cise, and wrong eating and worry and restless 


sleep. A cheerful heart and a sound body are 
the first essentials for beauty, but beyond 
these there are two commandments for a 


lovely complexion. in six words of 


one syllable: 


They are 


1. Keep it clean. 
2. Keep it soft. 

They sound easy enough, don’t they? But 
remember, a scrub now and then with soap 
and water is not enough for cleanliness, and 
neither does an occasional dab of oil or cream 
keep the skin soft. What you must have is 
system—a plan of complexion care that is fol 
lowed day in and day out, and week in and 
week out, faithfully and regularly. Of course, 
if the system you have followed with success 
for months suddenly fails to accomplish re- 
sults, you must find out what is wrong. But, 
in general, what counts in keeping a clear, fine 
complexion and in curing a coarse, muddy one 
is persistence—stick to the preparations and to 
the plan you have chosen, and let nothing short 
of flood or fire prevent you. 

My most beautiful friends differ widely in 
the methods they use to keep their skins clean 
and soft. Most of them use soap; a few do not. 
Some of them cleanse with cold cream be- 
fore washing; others use the cream after 
washing. For me—and, I notice, for the 
majority—soap and warm water are absolutely 
necessary. I can’t get rid of the grime of a 
day’s work in the dust and soot of the city 
without them, but I also must have cold cream. 
I like to let the cream do the heavy work. I 
smooth it on every evening before washing, 
and let it stay on two or three minutes while 
I pat and massage lightly. Upward and out- 
ward strokes discourage lines and drooping 
muscles, and bring the blood tingling to the 
surface—a restful feeling. Gentle wiping with 
facial tissues removes the cream. Soap and 
warm water, followed by a cold rinse, then 
remove all remaining vestiges. 

Now, my skin is very dry and chaps and 
peels at the slightest breeze. So in order to 


keep it soft I must apply cream again and 
leave this on all night. Likewise, I must usea 
vanishing or foundation cream in the morning 
—especially if the weather is windy or cold or 
the sun is strong. Two or three times a week! 
dip a bit of absorbent cotton, wrung out of 
cold water, into some astringent, and apply 
this in the spots where pores are apt to enlarge. 

Women with oily skins which never chap, but 
tend to shine, cleanse with cold cream and 
then with soap and water, and follow this by 
using an astringent over the whole face. In 
the morning, too, before putting on any 
foundation cream and before powdering, they 
again use the astringent. 

Remember that imperfect cleansing is bound 
to result in blackheads and in infections, and 
that careless exposure and neglect make large 
pores. The twenties seem to be the dangerous 
age for the skin. In the ‘teens youth and nature 
fight for beauty, but once a girl passes twenty 
old Mother Nature is not so willing to forgive 
the breaking of her commandments, and de 
mands her penalties. By the twenties the care 
of the complexion should be a habit so fixed 
that it is almost unconscious. 

I have told you the things you must do 
Now let me name a few that you must not do 

Never use anything but the cleanest 6! 
powder pufis. Have a collection of half 4 
dozen or so, both the large ones for your dress 
ing table and the small ones for your vanity 
Launder them and keep them fresh just as you 
do your towels. If you find yourself becoming 
careless about your puffs, use instead a frest 
fluff of antiseptic cotton each time you powder 

Never leave dirty cold cream on your lace 

Never use a soiled towel, or anything not per 
fectly sanitary, to take off cold cream. 

Do not leave make-up on overnight. 

Do not choose your cosmetics by the pretty 
packages they come in. 

Do not change recklessly and often from ont 
system to another. ; 

Do not have a faded and sallow, a harsh 
and dry, or a coarse and oily skin—it 1st 
necessary ! 


GOOD COMPLEXIONS 
A lovely skin is necessary for beauty. Do yo 
know how to keep yours clear, fine-textured, and 
soft? Send roc for the bulletin, “Good Com 
plexions,” to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Ser 
vice, 119 West goth Street, New York Ci) 











FRIGIOAIR 


RIGIDAIRE PRESERVES FOOD at least 
four to five times longer than the old- 
fashioned type of refrigerator. So if you 
own a Frigidaire you can leave home for 
days at a time without misgivings as to the tthe new m 
condition of your food supply. When you \< PrigidaireSalee 


- a ° ° ° . a . room. Steel cabinets 
return you'll find the foods in Frigidaire as ss i made im the Prgh 
fresh and sweet and wholesome as they ee eee oe lit oe sees 
were the day you left. q } z ane a constant cold 


storage tempera 


° i é + | ture in the food 
THEREIN LIES THE IMPORTANCE Of looking — Py 


compartment — 


a el , . ‘ _ | self - sealing frees 
for the nameplate “Frigidaire—Product | es | | oo or make 





ing trays for ma 


of General Motors” on the cabinet of the | onc Cieteegedl AE op caine eat 
electric refrigerator that you buy. It is Sa cndémee. 
your guarantee of General Motors quality 

in every detail of construction; your as- 

surance of unfailing service in every phase 

of operation. Already hundreds of thous- home. Then pay a little each month 

ands of users have been won to Frigidaire under liberal General Motors terms. — 

—more than have bought all other electric 


Visit the Frigidaire salesroom near- 
refrigerators combined. 


est you. Or write for an interesting MODERN 
YET THE COST OF FRIGIDAIRE is sur- illustrated booklet—sent free. a 

prisingly low—due to tremendous produc- FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 

tion and General Motors purchasing Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 

power. A small deposit puts it in your Dept. A-122 Dayton, Ohio 
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Ait noon—each day 


JAPAN 
TEA 


...and start the 
day again 


At noon, make yourself a present of just 
ten minutes. 

Sit back. Relax. 

Top off your luncheon with a cup or two 
of steaming, fragrant Japan Green Tea. 

Linger over it. Enjoy it. Forget busi- 
ness for the moment and study flavor. 

Note how fresh and fit this makes you 
feel. Why, you've all your early morning 
energy! 

Then—start the busy day again. And 
nevermore fear afternoon fatigue. 

Japan Tea is tea at its best, tea in its 
natural state, uncolored and unfermented, 
with all the flavor-laden juices preserved 
by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you 
buy. Put up for the home in packages 
under various brands, Several grades 
and prices. The best you can buy 
will cost you only 
a fraction of a 
cent a@ cup. 
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The Studio Makes a Bedroom 


(Continued from page 57) 


pure maize yellow, the clearest and brightest 
color in the room; the wallpaper is printed in 
tones of light, clear brown on a cream ground, 
and the woodwork is stained that lovely tone 
of gray-brown which is natural to beech, the 
wood of which the furniture is also made. The 
deep cream lace spread on the bed has a rose- 
yellow lining, and the rugs are a sand brown 
deeper than the wall colors. The same tones 
are repeated in the chintz upholstery of fire- 
side chair and dressing-table stool, with bits of 
bright color added as contrast to the cream- 
yellow background. A more neutral tone forms 
the background of the armure—the closely 
woven upholstery fabric with simple French 
design—on the chaise longue, and the dainty 
cushions combine cream with rose and blue. 
The silk throw with scalloped edge is that rare 
shade of gray-blue that harmonizes perfectly 
with yellow and yet loses none of its own rich 
color. The many accessories add varied bright 
spots, especially the three pieces of- old brass 
that decorate the top of the desk. 

The arrangement of the furniture is excellent, 
for each group is individually well placed and 
lighted, and is still a part of the pleasing 
ensemble. The chaise longue between the win- 
dows has a lamp near by to make it equally 
comfortable at night. The dressing-table gets 
light from each side, either by day or night, 
and the fireside group explains itself. Two 
night tables, each with a lamp, at either side of 


the bed give double service, and there is an 
additional mirror over the mantel rather than 
over the high chest of drawers near by. The 
one long, unbroken wall carries the heavier 
furniture, and by using the canopy over the 
bed, the yellow taffeta has been introduced into 
that part of the room. 

There are several practical features that 
should be commented upon—the taffeta of the 
curtains is pure, unweighted silk that will not 
crack or split and may be readily cleaned. 
The point d’esprit glass curtains are washable, 
and the lace spread is not the unpractical, 
frivolous thing it seems. Two rugs, each 9 
feet x 12 feet, were used instead of one large 
one 12 feet x 18 feet, for smaller rugs are 
cheaper and more easily handled for cleaning. 

This room, though rather formal in char- 
acter, can be adapted to many types of homes. 
The walls are easily reproduced, and you can 
use other wood than beech for the paneling, 
though it should be stained that tone if you 
would complete the color scheme. This furni- 
ture, Directoire in design, is particularly suit- 
able, but a simple French peasant furniture 
could be used. Less expensive materials would 
do for curtains and draperies, and simple cor- 
nices fashioned from moldings would be 
effective if correctly painted. The comfortable 
arrangement is adaptable to many rooms, but 
it is difficult to get the same effect without the 
same furniture, fabrics, rugs, and accessories. 


The Seats of the Mighty 


(Continued from page 59) 


walnut or mahogany, and the beauty of 
infinite collectors’ pieces and their reproduc- 
tions. Designs are spirited and graceful, dig 
nified and strong as they ever were, but ona 
smaller scale to fit into the decreased spacious- 
ness of modern homes. Spindle legs are no 
longer to be seen, and even dainty furniture 
is sturdy in its way, combining service with its 
apparent delicacy. 

It is interesting to note that in the develop- 
ment of attractive rooms in American homes, 
there is a definite movement toward the crea- 
tions of earlier days. The American colonists 
and the peasants of France had a certain sim- 
plicity in their approach to craftsmanship, and 


there are available today delightful types o! 
French peasant chairs, some with rush bottom, 
some with ladder back, some with the Direc- 
toire lyre or urn carved in the back. Also, 
there are those upholstered in quaint old 
quilted Normandy petticoats, chintz, amusing 
toile, or a rare old piece of needle-point. _ 

Today we should think it strange indeed if 
there were not enough chairs for all the family 
and all the guests. Take the chairs away and 
there is little comfort in the most luxurious 0! 
homes. Indoors we have to sit to most of our 
occupations, and the ease with which we may 
do so will largely determine the success of the 
home. 
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Above) A 
CHANNEL 
ASPIRANT? 
From recent ex- 
hibitions,Gloria 
Rowe may be 
expected soon 
to attempt the 
ciassic swim 
Her flashing 
smile that Pep- 
sodent keeps 
dazzling white 
shows her confi- 
dence of success 


































(Above) AFUTURE TENNIS CHAMP 
at Beverly Hills is Betty Mar, whose 
brilliant play has won innumerable ad- 
mirers— whose winning smile, thanks 
to Pepsodent, has gained her countless 
friends and widespread popularity. 
















(Adove) COATS OF TAN 
may cast their shadows on 
the Anglo-Saxon skins of 
Roger. Janeand AnnAdams, 
but smiles remain undimmed 
with Pepsodent a daily habit 














Glistening White Teeth 


Are Teeth Kept Free of Film 


—Every Day in This Way 





Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


HAT many of the commoner tooth 

and gum troubles, and most cases 
of so-called ‘‘off-color’’ teeth, are due 
to a film that forms on teeth which 
ordinary brushing does not successfully 
combat, is the consensus of today’s 
dental opinion. 

Run your tongue across your teeth 
and you will feel this film—a slippery 
sort of coating. Film absorbs discolor- 
ations and thus makes teeth look dull 
and dingy. It breeds germs and bac- 
teria and invites tartar, decay and pyor- 
rhea. It is a menace to tooth and gum 
health that must be combated. 

Thus dental authorities now seriously 
urge that film be removed at least twice 
every day—in the morning and at bed- 
time. To do so, obtain Pepsodent—a 
special, film-removing dentifrice most 
dentists favor. It curdles the film, then 
removes it and polishes the teeth to 
high lustre in gentle safety to enamel 
It combats the acids of decay. It acts, 
too, to firm and harden the gums; thus 
meeting, in many ways, the require- 
ments of modern findings. 


Accept this test 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 


In using advertisements see 
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how thoroughly film is removed. The 
teeth gradually lighten as film coats go. 
Then for 10 nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent to firm and harden them. 
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FREE—10-DAY TUBE 








Mail coupon to 


The Pepsodent Co.., * } 


Dept. 1245, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


Name 


Address..... 


City incase siatattia 
Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 
191 George St.. . . . Toronto 2, Can 
42 Southwark Bridge Rd. London,S.E.1,Eng. 
(Australia) Ltd., 

Sydney,N.8.W 


137 Clarence St., . 
Only one tube to a family — 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice 











Removes Film from Teeth 
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“For THREE 


Summer USeS 


Handtest thing 
in the house” 


Said 2000 women 


You wit Finp that a jar or tube 
of *‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly is an 
essential toilet aid in summer for: 


Vacation First-Aid—When children go 
away to camp, include “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
in their kits. Carry it with you on all 
motoring, camping or boating trips. 
You'll meet plenty of emergencies when 
it is just what you need. And it’s easy 
to Carry 

Sunburn—Spread athin layer of ** Vaseline” 
Jelly over the affected part. The longer 
you leave it on the sooner the skin gets 
back to normal. This treatment relieves 
soreness almost at once. 


Hair dressing—Now that so many women 
have permanent waves in the summer, 
it's useful to know that ‘Vaseline’ 
Jelly softens the curl and gives a glossy, 
natural look. Dampen the hair slightly 
and apply a small amount with the palms 
of the hands. Brush vigorously. Use the 
same treatment for straight bobs—to 
keep the hair in place. If you go hatless 
in summer you should use this treatment 
regularly 

Grown-ups who exercise heavily (horse- 

back riding for example) can find relief 

from chafing and sore muscles by massaging 
with “‘Vaseline’’ Jelly. 

And remember when you buy that the 
trademark ‘‘Vaseline’’ on the package 
gives you the assurance that you are getting 
the genuine product of the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Company, Cons'd. Write 
for free booklet of uses. Address Dept. 
G 8-27, Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 17 State St., New York. 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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The Governor Lady 


(Continued from page 31) 


had been left fatherless, and at the time 
of our marriage was still under a heavy 
| burden of debt for his education. Not a very 
promising start, wise ones must have said, for 
a young pair dependent entirely upon the pre- 
carious income of a youthful lawyer’s practise, 
but actually these apparent handicaps only 
spurred us on to more serious effort. 

We had abounding faith in each other, and 
with hearts for any fate marched forth un- 
falteringly to meet whatever good or ill the 
future held in store for us. Both came in plenty 
soon enough—twin boys the first year, and the 
birth of another little son two years later 
brought joy and tribulation without measure 
into our lives. The twins were delicate from 
birth, and many were the anxious days and 
nights of vigil we spent watching over them in 
terror lest the faint flame go out altogether. 
We did suffer the loss of our third little son at 
the age of ten months. Let any young mother, 
overwhelmed with the care and responsibility of 
one well baby, picture the situation—an inex- 
perienced, delicate mother, who in after years 

;as the Governor of Wyoming was to demon- 
| strate unlimited physical endurance, thrown 
| prostrate upon the bed beside those wailing, 
| colicky babies, and from sheer exhaustion and 
| despair mingling her tears with theirs. It was 
not often that I thus surrendered to weakness, 
| but I still remember one such hour, and the 
| distinct feeling that though those babies might 
|survive the perils of infancy, their mother 
| would never live to tell the tale. 

| It may well be asked what sort of training 
| was this for future official service to Wyoming. 
| Simply this: the demands of that day, which 
could not be ignored, evaded, or postponed, 
challenged and strengthened every resource of 
| which I was possessed, and made ultimately of 
the weak and inefficient young girl that I had 
been, a self-reliant and useful woman—useful, 
at least, to my own family. 

Notwithstanding all the cares and trials, 
there were satisfying compensations. That 
was before the motion pictures had developed 
sufficiently to offer much enticement, and be- 
fore bridge playing had become so popular. 
The motor car was not yet in general use. 
Clubs and civic organizations were not numer- 
ous, so even if domestic conditions had not cur- 
tailed our activities outside the home, we 
would yet have found time for more evenings 
around own fireside than we were able to in 
later years. Often, however, we had no choice 
but to forego some tempting pleasure, because 
it was frequently difficult to find any person 
brave enough to undertake the care of babies, 
in numbers, long into the night. Dread of 
mutiny on the part of our one maid-of-all-work, 
even had there been no consideration of justice, 
spared her from undue demands. 


We Enjoyed Our Children 

We found our reward in companionship with 
each other and in enjoyment of the babies, in 
whose development we found a daily miracle. 
We never doubted that we had the most re- 
markable babies that ever blessed a home, and 
the most beautiful—at least, according to 
their father’s estimate. One evening I made 
the tactless remark, 

“T passed on the street today the prettiest 
little child I ever saw.” 

“Prettier than our babies? I’m surprised at 
you,” he retorted reprovingly, as though the 
suggestion were high treason. 

Oh, wise Mother Nature! 
a more devoted father. 

Out of consideration for me he almost in- 
variably rose when the children called at night, 
though nearly always they called for their 
mother. One morning, with some spirit, he 
asked our fourth little son, then five, 

“Bradford, tell me why it is that you, just 
like your brothers, always call your mother at 
night, when she never got up with you in her 
| life, and your father always does.” 


Never was there 


Bradford, painfully embarrassed, hesitated 
only an instant. “I'll tell you, Father,” he 
explained. “I just love you so much I can’t 
bear to disturb you.” 

For years that was a favorite story of my 
husband. He would point out that he had one 
son who was a born diplomat, and mn ver, he 
said, after that, would the night be too cold 
or he too weary to rise and render cheerfyl 
service to that little boy. 


We Read Together 

One of the chief compensations which our 
evenings at home afforded us was reading to. 
gether. I have always wished that I had kept 
a record of the books that we read aloud dur. 
ing those first years of our marriage. The 
number I can recall is amazing. We decided 
that only classics of proved worth should claim 
our time, and we adhered strictly to that plan. 
The wisdom of the decision we realized more 
and more in later years. It was our custom to 
make a note for investigation of all unfamiliar 
words or allusions. 

More exciting diversion could not have 
afforded us greater enjoyment, I am sure, and 
certainly not more profit. So interested did we 
become that often we would read far into the 
night, taking turns until the voices of both of 
us would fail completely. Many times, when 
we were in the midst of a thrilling story, such 
as one of Balzac’s or Dumas’, we would resume 
our book in the noon hour, when I hurried 
through my luncheon to read until my hus- 
band had finished his, and until his departure 
for his office forced me to close the book. I'll 
admit now that at times I fudged a little while 
he was gone, though never did I confess it 
then. Often, too, the children, little as they 
were, became interested. They were quite en- 
chanted with the story of “David Copperfield,” 
I remember. 

I commend to young married people this 
practise of reading aloud, not only as a source 
of pleasure, but as a means of supplemental 
education. No matter what their future ac- 
tivities may be, it can not fail to yield them 
profit. I remember seeing some time ago the 
statement that the reading of the average life- 
time is done before the age of thirty. I be- 
lieve it is true. My husband pursued this 
practise with the conscious thought that what- 
ever treasures of knowledge or literature he 
could store up would further prepare him for 
a career of achievement in his profession or 
public life, or both. How little we realized, 
though, that to me would come a day when in 
public office all the resources of my lifetime 
would be levied upon—when even the strength- 
ening of my voice by the exercise of reading 
aloud would prove, upon the public platform, 
an asset beyond price! 

One of our most thrilling experiences in these 
early years was the building of a home. We 
began housekeeping in a five-room bungalow, 
but the coming of the twins, and the innumer- 
able things that followed in their train, over- 
crowded this temporary nest, and plans had to 
be made for a permanent home 

Colonial it had to be, and true to type 4 
possible. It had to include also log-burning 
fireplaces adequate to meet our hearts’ desires 
Other expensive features, too ambitiously 
planned, one after another we sorrowlully elim 
inated, but we clung to the fireplaces Phe cli- 
max of our desire in that direction was realized 
in the fluted, columned, beautifully proper 
tioned mantelpiece of classic design that was 
to grace our living-room, and with the acquis: 
tion of a gold-framed, three-part mirror © 
authentic historic design our satisfaction Wis 
complete. If inanimate objects might talk 
what intimate tales that chimneypiece could 
tell! Tender and cherished memories will ever 
cluster around its hearthstone. My children 
will not live to be so old that they can forget 
the little feasts around the glowing logs 
Sunday evenings, often shared by their youns 
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Misty Summer Things 


Wear Them Now Without Hesitancy 


Under Most Trying of Hygienic Conditions 


This Remarkable NEW Way Provides 
Utter Protection Regardless of Circum- 
stances, and Offers Besides Freedom 
Forever from the Embarrassing Problem 


of Disposal 





By Eten J. Buckianp, Registered Nurse 


HESE adorably, dangerously light things 

women used to fear—wear them now in 
full security; dance, motor, go about for hours 
in them without an instant’s doubt or fear! 


The hazards and uncertainties of the old- 
time “sanitary pad” have been supplanted 
with scientific and positive protection. Once 
you try this new way, you'll never again in- 
voke the embarrassments of the old. 


Kotex—what it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 women 
in the better walks of life 








Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
wmportant 
factors 











Disposed 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s 
super-absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its 
own weight in moisture, It is 5 times as ab- 
sorbent as the ordinary cotton pad. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry— 
no embarrassment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
ends all fear of offending. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the 
only sanitary pad embodying the — super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding 
It is the only pad made by this company. 
Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 
You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
department stores everywhere, without hesi- 
tancy, simply by saying “Kotex.” Comes in 
sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, 
the Regular and Kotex-Super. 
Kotex Company, 180 





have discarded the inse- 
cure “sanitary pads” of 
yesterday and adopted 
Kotex, 


"Supplied also through vending ~ 
cabinets in rest-rooms by > 
e_¢ , . = 
West Disinfecting Co. : —_— 


— 





North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Kotex Regular: 
65c per dozen 








| as easily as 
\ tissue. No laundry. 





True protection— 
5 times as absor- 
bentasordinary cotton. 

















3 Obtain without 
embarrassment, 

at any store,* simply 

by saying ‘“‘Kotex."’ 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOT €E X 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


Kote«x-Super 


No laundry—discards as 
ic per dozen 


easily as a piece of tissue 


In using advertisements see page 6 








‘BOVRIL 


CONSOM ME 


A Cup in 


a Minute 


Easier to make than a cup of 
tea. Delicious, nutritious beef 
consommé, ready to serve in 
an instant, day or night. Just 
add a teaspoonful to a cup of 
hot water. The true, natural 
beef flavor is distinctive, satis- 
fying, strengthening. Easy on 
tender digestions; nourishing 
for growing little bodies; a 
bracing pick-me-up when you 
are all “played out”. A tasty 
first course at dinner; a stimu- 
lating drink any time. 

For sale at Grocery, Delicatessen 


and Drug Stores, in 2, 4, 8 
and 16 oz. bottles 











If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send you a regular 2 oz. bottle, post 
paid, on receipt of 50 cents 

Illustrated booklet with 
on request 


recipes, free 


Proprietors: 


BOVRIL, Ltd. 
London, England 
Montreal, Canada 


Write to 
Sales Agents: 


HAROLD F. 
RITCHIE & CO. 


Inc. 


Belmont Bidg., 
Madison Ave. 
at 34th St. 
New York 
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friends, when the fun of toasting marsh- 
mallows, roasting chestnuts, or popping corn 
added zest to the occasion. Always there fol- 
lowed stories from the Bible read or told by 
their father—and supplemented by tales of 
ancient and modern heroes. He would tell 
them, too, so thrillingly of the adventures of 
his boyhood in the South that their eyes would 
shine with wonder. Or if the guests were 
grown-ups, the children participated happily 
by passing the sandwiches and tea, and listened 
eagerly to the conversation of their elders. The 
plea of one of my little sons, once when reluc 
tantly he ran upstairs on an errand, “Please 
don’t anybody say anything while I’m gone,” 
suggested the interest that can be awakened in 
the mind of a child and the deep impression 
made by the casual conversation of his elders. 


I Joined the Woman’s Club 


Another diversion which TI now realize, as I 
look back over the years, has been of exceeding 
benefit to me was my participation in thi 
activities of the Woman’s Club, particularly 
during the first years of my membership when 
I was young and impressionable. There were 
in Cheyenne a number of clubs composed of 
women, but the one known gs, the Woman's 
Club was a select and exclusive organization 
limited to twenty-five members. It was re- 
garded a high distinction to be elected to that 
sacréd circle. Membership was conferred only 
by grace. When there was.a vacancy, a mem- 
ber suggested the name of seme woman she 
counted worthy, and withaut any consultation 
with her whatever, her name balloted 
upon. One dissenting vote sufficed to exclude. 
rhe cruelty of the system is manifest and hap 
pily has been abandoned. 

I was flattered beyond measure when one 
d iv, out of a clear sky, came notification that 
I had been elected to that charmed circle. The 
honor was irresistible, and I accepted with 
alacrity as though afraid that the invitation 
might be withdrawn. My time was already 
sorely taxed, but aside from the desire to join 
this interesting group, I believed that it was 
the binding obligation of every wife and 
mother to avail herself of every means of 
self-improvement, and prepare herself to enter 
into the expanding activities of her husband 
and children. I know scarcely any person more 
pitiable than the mother, in the midst of an at- 
tractive family daily growing in culture, who 
has failed to keep pace with her husband and 
children. Mere devotion and provision for 
their creature comforts is not enough. Of 
course, if uncompromising necessity holds her 
back, we must assume that virtue is its own 
reward, and duty well done will find recom- 
pense in the affection of her family and her 
friends. How tragic, though, the state of that 
woman who through neglect or her own choice 
has forfeited the loving pride of her children, 
and realizes it! 

Physical beauty is dear to the feminine 
heart, and more generally coveted, perhaps, 
than the more important beauty of soul. With 
either, or both, a woman may captivate in- 
terest and admiration, but can not hold them 
long if the mind is found lusterless. The onc 
great service that women’s clubs have rendered 
American women has been to stimulate the 
cultivation of natural gifts. Hundreds of 
women the country over have developed in 
women’s clubs talents worthy of national 
renown, which, though exercised chiefly for 
family or friends, constitute an invaluable con- 
tribution toward the elevation of our intellec- 
tual standards 

To the Cheyenne Woman’s Club I am in- 
debted* for the development of qualities and 
capacities that helped me meet the demands of 
public office. It was something like the train- 
ing men receive in county boards, municipal 
councils, and legislative halls. It is an experi 
ence that sharpens the wits and develops the 
gift of expression, particularly of oral expres- 
In a small club like ours there could be 


was 


no slothful members. Participation the 
time I was taken in was serious business. Year 
after year we delved into many and deep sub- 
jects, ambitiously including the geography, 
history, literature, art, philosophy, and _re- 
ligion of most of the countries on the globe— 
in fact, almost every branch of knowledge, 
except mathematics, was embraced in our 
curriculum. Civic enterprises made no claim 
upon our attention. Self-improvement, purely 
intellectual, was frankly our objective. Owing 
to restricted membership, some were required 
not once but twice or even three times a year 
to produce exhaustive papers on subjects as- 
signed. This meant much hard work and a 
great deal of time—much travail of spirit, too 
for those who wanted to shine amone their 
sisters. I confess that I was ambitious to 
appear a scintillating star. Even now I can 
not think of the bigotry and selfishness of that 
small club, acknowledging freely my four per- 
cent responsibility, without much amusement 
and some embarrassment, too, and I am glad 
to say that it has long since become vastly 
more democratic both in membership and in 
the scope of its interests. 

However, jt was in that little forum that I 
received what training in public speaking I 
carried into the office of Governor. So familiar 
were we all with one another, and yet so re 
strained when it came to expressing ourselves 
on our feet! When I first went into the club, 
the mere act of making a motion almest gave 
me palpitation of the heart, so in awe was I of 
those women who then were all my seniors and 
so much wiser than I. In order to overcome 
this excessive diffidence, I abandoned the 
practise of reading my paper and undertook to 
speak on my subject without the aid of written 
notes. Again the training school for the future 
demands as yet undreamed of! 

How little we understand at any step of the 
way through life those forces within and 
without which are urging us on to certain 
destiny! At any moment of despair, however 
dark the way may seem, this thought should 
give us courage—we can prepare for future re- 
sponsibility only by meeting creditably that 
which each day brings. The invitation to the 
wedding feast went finally to all, even to those 
in the highways and byways, but at last 
only those who possessed wedding garments 
were permitted to renmain. 

In those days, not only did I not anticipate 
a political career for myself, I did not aspire to 
political honors for my husband. This was 
due partly to my ambition for him to shine in 
his profession. I confess, too, that I found the 
acrimonious controversies of political cam- 
paigns wearing, especially when they took my 
husband from home on long speaking trips, as 
they usually did—and they came so woefully 
often. It would not have been so distasteful 
to me if our party had more frequently been 
crowned with success. But Democrats were 
so distressingly in the minority in Wyoming 
that running for office on that ticket was sim- 
ply to immolate oneself for the good of the 
party. My husband took his turn with the 
others. The love of politics was in his blood, 
and he was always in the thick of the fight. He 
believed in the principles of his party, and 
popular or not, fearlessly contended for them 
in and out of season, for he was not made ot 
that malleable stuff which “alters when it al- 
teration finds.” 


The First Political Victory 

When Wyoming first became home, 
there were scarcely more than enough faithful 
Democrats to fill the ticket at each election, 
and candidacy for public office involved serious 
sacrifice. Great indeed was the joy in our 
little household when, contrary to customary 
results, the election of 1904 indicated Demo 
cractic victory in the office of county attorney 

-for the Democratic candidate was my hus- 
band. True he won by the scant margin ol 
twenty votes, and his election was immediately 
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SHEET STEEL PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME, FARM, FACTORY AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
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Guaranteed hy | | ' 
Hand Dipped | 
in pure 
Molten Zinc 





Thirty-six years’ experience 
has emphasized the superi- 
ority of the Wheeling proc- 
ess of dipping each article 
separately by hand in pure 
molten zinc. While mod- 
em large-scale production 
methods offer quicker and 
cheaper ways to perform 
this operation, the slower 
but more thorough hand- 
dipping process is carried | 
on in Wheeling factories 
because it gives a heavier, | 
longer-wearing zinc coat- | 
ing, inside and out. 
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BURN REFUSE 
Quickly, Surely, Safely! 


See the way this Wheeling Rubbish Burner is 
designed! See how easily and with perfect safety 
it will solve your rubbish and refuse problems. 

The bottom is raised to allow plenty of draft, yet 
the fire is well enclosed, and top fits securely—pre- 
venting escape of live embers, burning papers, etc. 

Solid steel hoops at top and bottom and heavy 
handles welded to sides, are features of the sturdy 
construction which people everywhere have 
learned to expect when they see the Red Label 
on metalware or sheet steel products. 

This Trademark identifies those every-day 
essentials into which Wheeling has, for 36 years, 
been putting un-common quality that gives 
longer, better service. Garbage Cans, Tubs, Pails 
and countless other necessities for the home will 
prove most satisfactory investments when they 


bear this Trademark. See the Wheeling Dealer 
near you. 


a 7 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis 
St. Louis Kansas City Chattanooga Richmond 


Copyright 1927— whee 


ing Corrugating Co. 


Wheeling: 
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favorite 


a el fruit 
a 


Bostons 
Copley-Plaza 





—> and you'll find it 


just as good at home 


| bp one thing to envy leading hotels 
their wonderful Hawaiian Pineapple 
dishes. But how much better—when you 
can’t arrange to dine at the Copley-Plaza, 
the “Ritz” or the Palace—to serve similar 
dishes at home! 

You’ ve no idea how easy it is. For the 
main ingredient, Crushed or Sliced Ha- 
waiian Pineapple, is to be had every- 
where — the same fine quality which 
prominent hotels buy. And we've ar- 
ranged to help you by asking leading 
chefs for their favorite Hawaiian Pine- 
apple creations—then having each recipe 
“home tested” by a good home cook 
to prove it inexpensive and practical. 

Here is the Copley-Plaza’s 
easily-made Hawaiian Sherbet: 

To a pint of water add 1 cup sugar, 2 cups 

Crushed Hawaiian Pineapple, an egg white, 

and the juice of a whole lemon. Freeze. 


Send for free copy of “Hawaiian Pineapple as 
100 Good Cooks Serve it”. Dept. 8, Assn. 


of Hawaiian Pineapple Canners, 451 Mont- 
i California. 


gomery reet, Francisco, 
Mrs. Howard Campbell, 
1103 W. Market Street, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, 
says: *“* The sherbet was 
delicious, And not at all 
expensive, Thanks for 
letting me try it. You 
may be interested to 
know that I always keep 
Crushed and Sliced Can- 
ned Pineapple on hand"’ 





. 1926 


—For serving right 
from the can and 
for quick desserts 
and salads. 


—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake filling, 
salads & hundreds 
of made-up dishes. 
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contested. For nine long months, until the 
decision of the court was rendered, he could 
neither defend nor prosecute. Interminable 
months they seemed to me. I hung upon 
the decision of that court as though our very 
lives depended on it. And indeed it was an 
experience that worked real hardship on the 
family of a struggling young lawyer, and one 
not calculated to deepen in his wife a fondness 
for politics. Triumph, though belated, came 
with a favorable decision. The evidence es- 
tablished not only his election, but also the 
fact that a certain ballot box had been illegally 
tampered with and enough votes stolen from 
him considerably to increase his majority. 

I recount the story of that remote victory 
not only because it introduced me, though 
vicariously, to public life, but because it was 
typical of Democratic successes in Wyoming. 

A series of events had made this gifted and 
intrepid young husband of mine the leader in 
the public mind of the movement against 
legalized gambling. A recently enacted law 
making open gambling a criminal offense was 
being disregarded by local authorities on the 
advice of the county attorney, a man of ex- 
ceptional brilliance, who held that the law was 
not constitutional. This flagrant disregard of 
the statute aroused a large element of the 
citizenship, and in a test case to establish the 
constitutionality of the law, my husband was 
employed to defend it. The fee was meager, 
but the chance to appear in court and win his 
spurs in a case of such wide public interest was 
not to be disregarded. He won his case not- 
withstanding the talent arrayed against him. 
Naturally enough, when the county attorney 
who had opposed the law was renominated, 
the young lawyer who had so successfully 
championed it in the courts was chosen as his 
opponent. Public opinion in favor of the anti- 
gambling law broke down party lines, and he 
won the election. 


My Husband Was Nominated 

Eighteen years later my husband appeared 
on the scene as the nominee of his party for 
governor. In the meantime he had established 
himself in his profession and in the esteem of 
the people of the state. He had lost none 
of his youthful enthusiasm for the principles of 
the Democratic party, and had become known 
as a progressive rather than a conservative. 

It chanced that in that year certain con- 
ditions induced cleavage upon liberal and con- 
servative lines rather than on a strict party 
basis. Wyoming shared in the agricultural 
unrest that was felt throughout the west. Just 
at that time Representative Mondell, who as 
Republican floor leader had resisted certain 
legislation for which progressives were con- 
tending, had arisen to contest the reelection of 
Senator Kendrick (Democrat) who had been 
definitely aligned in Washington with the farm 
bloc. In the midst of this unrest bitterness and 
acrimony developed in the race for the Re- 
publican nomination for governor between 
Robert D. Carey, the incumbent, and John W. 
Hay, one of the leading bankers of the state. 
The result was a rift in the party that admitted 
of no immediate healing. So when my hus- 
band entered the field on the Democratic 
ticket, it was easy for Liberal Republicans to 
rally to his support. 

In the light of future events it seems un- 
reasonable that I should so strenuously have 
resisted his candidacy. Some time before the 
suggestion was urged upon him by his friends, 
he and I had come to an understanding that 
he would eschew politics for the rest of his life, 
that is, as a candidate for office. His decision 
was partly out of consideration for my desire 
and partly, I am sure, because down in his 
heart he questioned, as did I, the wisdom of 
abandoning for even a few years, in the event 
of his election, a practise that had taken years 
of effort to build to satisfactory proportions. 
Our sons were growing up [Two were away 


at school, and their needs were multiplying 


daily. Still the game itself was alluring: the 
power, dignity, and distinction of so hich an 
office were considerations not to be scorned. 

As for me, I never allowed myself to contem- 
plate the incidental pleasures the office held for 
the wife of the governor. 

Day after day he came home with letters and 
telegrams or accounts of conversations with 
friends urging him to enter the primary cam 
paign. 

Always T would ask, “But you won't con 
sider it, will you?” 

He would reply, “Oh, no, T don’t care at all 
to run”—which I knew was the truth 

On the last day for the filing he came to 
luncheon quite keyed up over a bombardment 
of telegrams and telephone messages prom 
ising him support to the bitter end, if he 
would file. Suddenly the feeling came over 
me—*Who am I to attempt to thwart a career 
that might prove to this husband of mine an 
everlasting satisfaction?” I capitulated, and 
the evening paper announced that he had filed 

For two solid months he was away. Left 
alone with my ten-year-old son and a domestic 
my nerves ran the whole gamut, I think, of 
human emotions—hope, discouragement, pridc 
chagrin, anger, gratitude—and any others | 
may have failed to mention. Any high-strung 
wife of a candidate will understand. The onc 
thing, perhaps, that most stirs the emotions o/ 
a candidate and his wife is knowledge of ardent 
support where there is least claim upon it, and 
at the same time to find withheld even so much 
as an expression of interest on the part of those 
from whom by reason of close ties of friendship 
support might most reasonably be expected 
Happily, when it is all over, gratitude on the 
one hand balances the disappointment on the 
other, and political campaigns can not fail to 
develop a comfortable philosophy 


His Fine Character Elected Him 

The significance of that campaign will better 
be understood when it is pointed out that the 
young state of Wyoming is endowed with al- 
most unlimited natural resources Already 
they have yielded vast fortunes to those in- 
dividuals who have gained control of produc 
tive areas. State lands are rich in mineral de- 
posits, particularly oil, that present allure to 
enterprise, ambition, and avarice. Naturally, 
in a state of such resources, the question ol 
their proper administration becomes one 0! 
acute debate between the exploiters and the 
exploited in political campaigns. My_hus- 
band militantly contended for such a policy in 
the administration of those lands as would 
yield the greatest possible benefit to the people 
of the state, rather than to private interests 
He declared himself in favor of a special tax 
called a “‘severance tax,’’ such as had been im 
posed by law in other states upon those engaged 
in similar development. 

E-spousal of this policy undoubtedly strength- 
ened his candidacy. While disaffection in the 
Republican party also contributed to his suc- 
cess, I believe the strongest factor of all in his 
favor was the absolute consistency of his past 
record. Few candidates for public office have 
ever escaped the tongue of malice and the sting 
of misrepresentation, yet throughout the cam- 
paign, so well known was his character and so 
implicit the confidence of the people in his 
motives, that no personal aspersion was flung 
against his name. No foe could find the slight 
est stain of dishonor in his record with whi h 
to discredit him. An engaging personality en 
abled him to arrest the attention of the people, 
and he had the gift of presenting the issues $¢ 
clearly and convincingly that even a child 
could not misunderstand, and the flame of feel- 
ing that seemed almost to consume him on the 
public platform carried assurance of sincerity 
Though there was opposed to him in that cam- 
paign a foeman worthy of his steel, on¢ high m 
the esteem of his associates, liberal principles 
triumphed, and my husband was ele ted 

Messages of felicitation poured in from ever) 
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The Creation of the 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Laboratories 


IMPLICITY, as applied to the 

General Electric Refrigerator, 
means that it can be installed in 
a few minutes by merely lowering 
the all-in-one icing unit into the 
That it 
requires no plumbing or assem- 


top of the refrigerator. 


bling. That it never needs oiling 
or attention. That it uses less cur- 
rent to keep a more constant tem- 
perature. That it has no belts, fans, 
pipes or stuffing box to get out of 
order. 


For fifteen years the laboratories 
of General Electric have been 
busy with the task of developing a 
simplified electric refrigerator that 
would be about as easy to operate 
as an electric fan, almost as port- 


able... 


.and unusually quiet. 


They found the solution at last 
in the remarkably simplified Gen- 
eral Electric Icing Unit. It has 
all its moving parts enclosed 

one hermetically sealed housing. 
This keeps efficiency permanently 
in—and trouble permanently out. 


The General Electric Refrigerator 
cabinets were designed especially 


Now a far simpler type of 
Electric Refrigeration for your home 


owe eee 
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for this icing unit. You will notice 
that the space occupied by the 
freezing chamber is so small that 
it leaves an unusually large food 
storage area. Even the smallest 
model (the one illustrated) has 8 
square feet of shelf space. You 


will want 





— 


to see the 


GENERAL ELBCTRIC 
ICING UNIT 





various models. Let us send you the 


address of the local dealer who has 
Also booklet 
No. 8-G which tells more about 


them on display. 


these new-day refrigerators. 

Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 

Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


= 
Refrigerator 
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led Dressings 
as the 


Chefs make them 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
+-Into well beaten yolks of 2 
eggs stir 3 level teaspoons Col- 
man’s Mustard, 1 teaspoon 
each of salt and powdered ‘ 
Sugar, then 2 tablespoons lem- ve 
on juice. Add gradually 1% 

to 2 cups salad oil, beating con- * 
stantly. Add more lemon juice 

#f it becomes too thick to beat, 

then add remainder of the oil. 





USTARD is cleverly used in 

krench cooking to give that 
element of delightful surprise in 
flavor which lifts a simple dish out of 
the ordinary. 

Especially in salad dressings fa- 
mous chefs set great store by the in- 
comparable piquancy of Colman’s 
Mustard. For Colman’s is milled 
from the famous Lincolnshire seed 
which Jeremiah Colman, in 1805, 
discovered has a racy pungency be- 
yond that of all other mustards. 

ae ae 


In the Colman booklet are unusual recipes for 
salad dressings, sauces and relishes— sug- 
gestions from the cooking of France, England, 
and our own spice-loving South, of ways in 
which the sparkling flavor of Colman’s Mus- 
tard gives prosaic dishes new character and 
zest. Mail the coupon today for your copy. 


COLMAN'S 
MUSTARD 
By appointment to RON His Majesty The King 


FREE— Booklet of unusual recipes! 


J. & J. Cotman (U.S.A.) Ltd., Dept. G-< 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 





Send me free booklet of recipes for new and 
appetizing salad dressings, meats, entrées and 
relishes. 


City 


State 
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quarter where the friends of a lifetime had 
scattered. Such busy days for the governor- 


elect and his wife! For him a deluge of applica- 


tions for office—perfectly natural and_nec- 
essary, too! Business affairs also to be settled, 
and, with all, arrangements for change of 


residence. 

Remembering that “There’s many a slip 
‘twixt cup and lip,”’ we did not at once accept 
the retiring governor’s invitation to make a 
visit of inspection to the governor’s mansion. 
My husband had won by none too comfortable 
a margin, and I still feared that belated re- 
turns, or some other unexpected development, 
might upset the apparent result. We deferred 
that trip for some time, lest we might become 
subjects for jest by prematurely inspecting a 
mansion that was not to be committed to our 
care, but “All's well that ends well’”—late re- 
turns only increased the majority. 

As I look back, it seems that the three months 
that intervened between the election and the 
inauguration were scarcely so many weeks, so 
quickly they sped by. My husband had to 
prepare his inaugural address and other official 
papers. I had to plan necessary changes in 
the governor’s mansion that it might better suit 
our needs and tastes. Thought had to be 
given, also, to the social affairs devolving upon 
the new position, and to that vital question of 
apparel for the governor’s wife worthy of great 
occasions before us—the inaugural ceremony 
and the glamourous ball to follow. 


The Inaugural Ball 

Together we worked and planned. It gives 
me more than passing satisfaction now to 
know that such assistance as I could render in 
the preparation of the important official docu- 
ments was not regarded inconsequential by 
him. And now unbidden my pen records that 
intimate information that the selection of the 
gown for the inaugural ball was deferred to his 
impeccable taste. Soft and lovely was the hue, 
as its name implied, “honey dew;” it was soft 
in texture and devoid of all harsh and glinty 
embellishments that, on his wife, were abhor 
rent to his taste. 

There are governor's wives, I am told, who 
find the demands of the position onerous. I 
never did. So warm was my heart with ap- 
preciation of the confidence which the people 
had shown in my husband that it gave me pure 
delight, as it did him, to welcome as many as 
possible to the beautiful residence the state 
had provided for its governor. I say “beauti 
ful” because I think it beautiful, although I 
had heard in the past many complaints about 
its arrangement and finishing. With such 
improvements as were made for our occupancy 
and the addition of our personal belongings, it 
became a real home to us, and I loved it to the 
last day I lived in it. I wish for all my femi- 
nine successors the same joy that I found there 
when I presided over it as the wife of the 
Governor. Far from being burdensome. it was 
the most glamourous ana interesting period of 
our life. I was kept busy with numerous state 
functions, dinners, teas, and receptions for 
officials and others who came to the capital. 
often from beyond the state, and I found joy 
in dispensing such hospitality as I could. Al 
ways I wanted the people of Wyoming to feel 
that a welcome awaited them in the executive 
mansion and weekly “at homes,” which wer 
open to all who cared to come, soon became one 
of the most pleasant features of our life there 
These social duties naturally widened my ac 
quaintance throughout the state, a circum 
stance soon to prove a valuable asset 

The two years of my husband’s adminis- 
tration were characterized not only by devo- 
tion to the interests of the state, but by the 
most energetic service. While he did not live 
to arouse the state to the adoption of his 
Severance Tax policy, he did have the intense 
satisfaction of seeing executed, while governor, 
a modified contract with a subsidiary of the 


Standard Oi] Company, which increased the 
state’s royalty in the rich and famous Salt 
Creek oil field from thirty-three and one-third 
percent to sixty-five percent; a contract stil] 
in effect and the most advantageous of the 
kind that this state or any other has ever 
known. Through his effort, in cooperation 
with the legislature, the Farm Loan system of 
the state was greatly expanded so that a large 
portion of revenues thus derived were made 
available to farmers and ranchmen at a low 
rate of interest. These and similar policies, 
together with reduced taxation, commended 
his administration to the favor of the people. 

My husband did not premeditatedly, | 
think, bring home his problems and plans for 
discussion with me. But the same eagernes: 
of interest that had characterized me in earlier 
years, and the knowledge that he had in mea 
safe repository, caused him to confide hi; 
affairs freely tome. He knew, too, that I stood 
ready to give such modest help as I could in 
times of stress. 

The night before the burial of President 
Harding, we sat up until dawn, preparing the 
address he was to deliver next day at the me- 
morial ceremony at Sheridan. We were guests 
at the beautiful H F Bar ranch, high in th 
picturesque Big Horn Mountains. Through 
the long hours after we had said good-night to 
our hosts we worked, I taking dictation in long 
hand—the only way I knew; and even after h 
had succumbed to weariness, I worked on until 
the copy was finished. 

One day, when the pressure was especially 
strong, he came hurrving down to the Mansion 
and asked me to help him prepare a Labor Day 
proclamation. Time was short, and somehow 
his secretary had been unable to meet hi: 
ideas, so putting our two heads together, we 
evolved one that expressed what he wanted to 
say. 

The Labor Day proclamation was the last 
he ever wrote. So generous was he in his 
praise of my assistance that I jokingly asked, 

“Don’t you think, if anything should hap 
pen to you and I had to support myself, | 
could qualify as a governor’s secretary?” 

“Ves, indeed, you could,” and much mort 
he said. 

He seemed to think the suggestion a very 
amusing one and referred to it several times 
in conversations with our friends. Once or 
twice he added. 

“I think I shall have to write her a recom- 
mendation and attach it to my will.” 


And Then the Tragic Ending 

How lightly we jested ofa tragedy we never 
dreamed would come to pass so soon! We 
thought of the inevitable separation as some- 
thing away off in the future, that would come to 
us when we should be very old. But in less than 
a month he was stricken—he who in the prim 
of his vigor had radiated strength and cheer 
Daily bulletins somewhat prepared the people 
for the news from which they shrank—kind 
and loyal hearts that responded with a great 
outpouring of sympathy. It seemed impos 
sible that the combined prayers of all the peo- 
ple of every race and creed, and the combined 
skill of all the doctors, could not avail to save 
him, but after one long week of anguish, wr 
the quiet of early morning, while the people o! 
Wyoming slept, the silver cord was loosed, an¢ 
they awakened to learn that their governor 
Was no more. 

The stately dwelling that so lately had been 
a house of gaietv became a house of mourning 
and within a stricken family faced desolation 
unspeakable. Naturally the question that 
must have been on every tongue did not por 
trate to that upper chamber. Concern I 
the great calamity that had befallen the stat 
had not yet found entrance to minds so & 
gulfed in personal sorrow; nor the question the 
people, the newspapers, the political part 
were asking, “Who will take his place? 


es all 


(To be continued) 
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When Appetites are Fickle - - - 


Vary the Menu 


Light, dainty, tempting—above all, coo/. This is the kind 
of food you must give your family in summer if meals are 


to be a pleasure. 


In your pantry right now, there is probably a package of 


Minute Tapioca. With it you can easily prepare dainty 
iced soups; light, inviting entrees; desserts that are al- 
most a meal in themselves—a host of good things to help 
your family keep cool. Minute Tapioca dishes are ideal for 
summer menus because they require little effort to digest. 

When ordering, be sure to say Minute Tapioca. It re- 
quires no soaking and cooks in fifteen minutes. 


he 


to Vary Your 


Vinute 


Venus 


Tapioca. 


1 Cook Book of Prize Winning Rect pes 


and a generous-sized sample package of 


This book, just issued, contains 85 tested recipes for soup 
entre P a / - , ot 
eS, Sauces, stuffings, desserts, pies, muffins, etc., as well as helpful menu sug 
esti i . a . 
oSHOnS, Send coupon today. Minute Tapioca Company, Inc., Orange, Mass 


MINUTE 
Wholesome, 
dessert is 
enjoyed by 


TAPIOCA PEACH CREAM 

lelectable, to make—this 
a meal in itself, and it may be 
children as well a 


easy 


grown-ups 


1 quart milk 14 teaspoon salt 
cup Minute I egg 
14 cup sugar I tea 


ok 4 peaches 


Cut up peaches in bowl and sweeten slightly. 
cald milk in double boiler Add tapioca, 
igar and salt and cook 15 minutes, stirring 

frequently. Pour small amount of mixture 

over slightly beaten eze \ 


Tapioca 


poon vanilla 


yolk, stirring vigor- 





| ously. Return to double boiler and cook 
“Sa until mixture thickens like custard. Remove 
(S585 from fire Add vanilla. Cool slightly and 
add stiffly beaten egg white Pour over 
F \ peaches in sherbet glasses or large bowl. 
‘ wert Chill. Serve with whipped cream if desired. 
eer lo make a particularly attractive looking 
——— lessert, invert a half peach in the bottom of 
C each sherbet glass, pour in tapioca mixture 
and top with another half peach, garnished 
with a fluff of whipped cream or ice cream 
Serves cicht 
Recipe above tested and approved 
by God Housekeeping Institute 
MINUTE TAPLOCA COMPANY, IN 
38 POLK STREET, ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Please send me, without charge, a copy of the new cook book, 
“ Prize Winning Recipes to Vary Your Menus,” together with 
a sample package of Minute Tapioca 
/ 
Name 
Pleaar print plainly 
tr t 
/ 
Cit 
ev 
Pp. 
ir 
tate 
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thank you a million, million times for—” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Sally protested deprecatingly, 
as she eased a quivering peach through the 
zape of a preserve jar which waited in a shallow 
pan of water on the table. 

Ann got the dress, closed the shop, and went 
home. 

By the time the peaches had been sealed 
and put away, supper eaten, and the kitchen 
tidied for the night, Sally was a creaking 
jangle of tired nerves and muscles. 

Hoisting herself upstairs by the promise of a 
long morning in bed, she fell into a black pit of 
sleep, from which she was abruptly ejected the 
next day at noon by a scurrying sense of 
having something very urgent to do and very 
little time to do it. 

“Wha’'s day of the week?” 
thickly, scrambling up in bed. 

And as the Sunday morning quiet pene- 
trated her confusion, she laughed and lay back, 
almost thankful of her exhaustion in the luxury 
of resting. 

But as the persistent warmth of the morning 
gradually thickened to a blanket of heat that 
smothered the afternoon, four o’clock found 
Sally dressed and out of doors in search of a 
breeze. She dragged a chair from one side of 
the house to the other and then decided that 
after all it was cooler on the porch. 


she muttered 


T WAS there on the top step, immediately 

before the open door, that she heard the 
rushing approach of a powerful automobile. 
As it flashed past the house, the man who 
was driving lifted a Panama hat at arm's 
length above his head, and from the flutter 
of pink beside him a wide-spread hand was 
waved. 

Before Sally had time to recognize the vivid 
streak of girl, dress, man, and car, it had gone 
down the winding smoothness of the road out- 
side the honeysuckled fence. But the peculiar 
strident call of an automobile horn floated 
back to her. 

Richard Clarke’s car had a horn like that. 

Ann’s “All right, then,” leaped nimbly over 
the past two days and jeered at her. 

Mrs. Robbins’ forgotten words, “It sounded 
like the girl said Western Union wanted her,” 
cavorted after it. 

It was all so simple now. Ann had borrowed 
her dress, her best dress! And Ann was no 
doubt at the very moment scheming with That 
Man as to just what was the best way to go 
about getting her tallboy away from her. Well, 
let them scheme. They would see how much 
good it would do them. 

Feeling suddenly a little sick, she leaned 
against the handrail and closed her eyes. 

She sat there motionless for awhile, thinking 
word pictures to soothe the wrangle of her 
impulses. “We came to the limits of the 
world,” she quoted from the diary of an 
ancient voyager, “to the dark flowing ocean. 
To the dark flowing ocean. To the dark 
flowing ocean. To the dark flowing ocean.” 

Until at last, lapped by a swell of perfume 
from the honeysuckle vines, she relaxed her 
hands into her lap and opened her eyes. 

But Sally’s light was out for the night before 
she finally discarded all the vindictive plans 
of retaliation that crowded in upon her and 
decided simply to put such a price on the tall- 
boy that no one would pay it. That would be 
easy enough to do the next day when Richard 
Clarke came to the shop. Then he would go 
back to New York and leave her and the 
tallboy alone! 

There would be no interference from Ann. 
Ann, she thought, would not care to be present 
at that interview, the dress and all things 
considered. Then with a lot more preserves— 
and maybe the little pigs—and surely some- 
thing else would turn up— Sally slid into 
sleep, much as the spoon of the day before had 
slipped into the peach sirup, quietly and 
unnoticed. 


ELENTLESS and glaring, morning crowd- 
ed into her windows. From the edge of 
sleep, a habit of long standing sent her hand 
groping toward the alarm clock on the table 
beside her bed. The cool feel of it against her 
fingers established the day. 

Sally opened her eyes. She had arrived five 
minutes ahead of the clock. The usual conver 
sation, calling up much hilarity, in which she 
spoke alternately for herself and the clock, was 
dispensed with this morning. Sally got 
promptly out of bed and into her clothes. 

In a deep closet at the end of the room, she 
made a careful survey of the print frocks which 
hung there and took down a pink gingham 
ironed to a smooth glaze. It was the least 
pretentious of the dresses in the closet, but the 
most becoming, and Sally was careful of its 
smoothness as she put it on. 

Downstairs she heard Mrs. Robbins saying 
from the kitchen to some one on the back 
porch: 

“Very well, now you just sit there until Miss 
Sally comes down, and she'll tell you what she 
wants done with them; and just as soon as she 
is through with you, I want you to kill the 
largest one of those young chickens in that 
coop. Don’t forget it, Jake. It must be killed 
early so it will have twenty-four hours on ice. 
I want it for dinner tomorrow.” 

Then, as she caught sight of Sally: 

“Jake’s come, and I’ve had him pack your 
preserves in the wheelbarrow. You'll have 
time to tell him where you want them buried 
before the coffee is ready.” 

Sally went to the porch. A sullen-looking 
negro boy of fifteen was hunched on the steps 
beside the wheelbarrow, which was filled with 
golden-brown jars. 

“Good-morning, Jake,’ she said. “I want 
you to roll the wheelbarrow down to the apple 
tree on the other side of the little pigs’ pen in 
the field behind the barn. Not the tree that 
the pen is under,” she continued with elaborate 
lucidity, ‘“‘but the one on the other side of 
the pen. You understand me, don’t you, Jake?” 

“Vebbem,”’ Jake mumbled doubtfully, pull- 
ing a scowl of concentration down his face. It 
bristled his eyebrows, squashed his already 
flat nose, and pushed his lips into an over- 
hanging pout. 

“Well, I want you to go down there and dig 
a hole under that tree about as big—about as 
big as the wheelbarrow,” she said. 


A ND then, as she turned back into the kitch- 
en, she asked over her shoulder, “Are 
you sure you understand me, Jake?” 

“Vebbem,” he wavered. 

“I think you had better repeat what I’ve 
told you, Jake,” Sally decided. 

“Yebbem.” Again the scowl wrenched his 
face with earnestness as he stumbled through 
the repetition 

“That’s right,’ Sally encouraged. ‘‘Now 
you go and do it while I eat my breakfast, 
and then I'll come down and tell you what 
else to do.” 

Breakfast over, she mixed a thick meal of 
bran and milk in a yellow bowl and followed 
Jake, her skirt folded carefully back from the 
dewy reach of the tall grass. 

As she passed behind the barn, Mahalla, 
standing beside a row of wash tubs, called out 
jubilantly, 

“Look behine yer, Miss Sally.” 

Sally looked. A soiled, flaccid white cat 
was trailing her, and behind the cat six round 
and trusting kittens streamed across the grass. 

“Go ’way!” Sally called sternly. 

The cat lifted her tail, held it rigidly up- 
right, and trembled the end of it ingratiatingly, 
as she walked a little faster, at the same time 
making silent mewing motions with her mouth. 

“Bago gwine ter put er spell on yer ’serbs,” 
Mahalla giggled. ‘Hit’s bad luck fer er cat ter 
foller yer.” 

“I’m not afraid of her spells,’ Sally boasted, 
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“but she'll kill those kittens dragging them 
through this wet grass. She’s the bigvest fool 
on earth. Scat!” 

The cat side-stepped into the weeds and 
crouched there, much to the bewilderment of 
the kittens, and Sally hurried on. 

She stopped under the apple tree beside the 
pen, a recent structure which restricted the 
depredations of two beguiling piglets of promi- 
nent family connection and very twisted tails, 
They had been a birthday gift from Smithfield, 
and two weeks ago Sally had deplored the fact 
that they could not always retain the delectable 
plumpness of pigs. But today she plied them 
with the contents of the yellow bowl, wonder- 
ing how soon they might be fattened to the 
lumbering size of their prize-winning ancestor, 
They, too, must go the way of all pigs. Sally 
scraped the bowl and hoped they would be 
quick about it, for every pound that she could 
put onto them would mean seventeen cents 
for the tallboy. 

She was counting their probable future worth 
as she went to the next tree where Jake with 
great leisureliness was digging the hole. 

“Hurry, Jake,” she urged; “it’s getting late.” 

“Yebbem,” Jake replied uninterestedly and 
continued his slow movements. 


“TT MUST be all of ten o'clock,” Sally 

thought as she looked at the shadow of 
the apple tree. Soon Richard Clarke would 
be coming. Well, she would be ready to meet 
him—as soon as these preserves were buried 
—and put a stop, for good and all, to this talk 
about the tallboy. 

She looked toward the gate, anticipating the 
triumph over Ann and the man. A car was 
moving silently through it. Richard Clarke 
had come. 

With one bound Sally’s heart was too big 
for her body. ‘Listen to me carefully, Jake,” 
she said tremulously. “You can put these 
jars in the hole and cover them up without 
breaking any of them, can’t you?” 

*“Ma’m?” he asked dully. 

“T said, you can put the preserves in the hole 
and cover them up without breaking any of the 
jars, can’t you? I’ve got to go back to the 
shop to see somebody.” 

“Vebbem,” Jake admitted reluctantly. 

“Of course you can,” Sally smiled encouraging 
ly. ‘You look like a mighty smart boy to me.” 

Jake grinned in pleased embarrassment and 
kicked at the bank of earth at his feet. 

‘**Now you go on and do it, Jake,” she urged, 
“but don't break any of the jars.”’ 

And briskly confident of the certain victory 
in store, she hurried toward the shop. 

Mahalla had left the wash tubs. As she 
reached the barn, Sally heard her saying to 
some one on the other side of it: 

“Yas, sir, she heah. She are down in de 
paschure feedin’ her hawgs. Go in dar an’ res 
yer hat. She'll be hure tereckly.” 

“Feedin’ her hawgs!”’ The barn seemed to 
slant down toward Sally. She clutched the 
corner ¢f it while she was shaken and lashed 
by a gale of fury against Mahalla for being 4 
fool and Richard Clarke—for being alive. 

The hot wave of temper passed, leaving her 
insulated in a chill weakness. The hem of het 
skirt had slipped unnoticed to the wet con- 
tamination of the grass. The smooth gloss 
bestowed by Mahalla’s iron was gone, and It 
hung in draggled folds. Sally looked at it, dis 
mayed. It was indeed the skirt of a woman 
who had been “‘feedin’ her hawgs.” 

“Miss Sally,” Mahalla had returned to the 
tubs, “gen’mum in dar ter see yer.”’ 

It was Mahalla’s ability with the iron that 
saved her. Sally clenched her teeth over the 
things she longed to tell her, and walked 
slowly around the barn to the shop. 

Richard Clarke was waiting there on the 
Chippendale sofa, and beside him, in a Vet) 
ecstasy of purring and silent mews, Bag 
rubbed against his arm. 
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“Good morning, Mr. Clarke.”’ Sally man- 
aged to sound crisply indifferent from the 
doorway. 

The sound of her voice put a stop to Bago’s 
effusions. She bounced from the sofa, a white 
streak that melted like a magician’s rabbit, past 
Sally into the yard. 

Richard Clarke’s eyes deepened as he, too, 
rose from the sofa. ‘Good morning. Is the 
sofa forbidden to the public? Our friend, Bago, 
seemed a little apprehensive,” he smiled. 

“The whole shop and wherever I am is for- 
bidden to her,” Sally answered sternly. 

Silence. 

“Feedin’ her hawgs.”’ All Sally’s thoughts 
crystallized into words that explained the age 
and size of the pigs in the pen under the apple 
tree. But a savage pretense that she did not 
care what Richard Clarke might think crushed 
the words on her lips. So she let the silence 
grow. : : 

“You don't like cats?’ he suggested finally. 

“I do like Sally protested. And 
though she scorned herself for the heat of her 
insistence, she continued with increasing 
warmth: “But Bago is not just a cat. She is 
the living, breathing personification of hate 
fulness. It’s just an accident that she is a 
cat at all. I’ve known plenty of people just 
like her, if you know what I mean?” 

“Perfectly,” he assured her, folded his arms 
and looked at the floor. 

“I suppose,” Sally said with forced casual- 
ness, “that you have come about the tall- 
boy?” 

From the startled look he gave her, she de- 
cided that Ann had told him he would have a 
hard time getting her even to talk about the 
tallboy. Well, she would show them, the two 
of them “Feedin’ her hawgs.” 

“It’s in here,’’ she went to the door of the 
workroom. “It’s done except for the handles. 
I’m going to put them on today.” 

Sally opened the door. The tallboy lay 
undisturbed beneath the sheet where she had 
left it. As she reached down to the sheet, the 
man behind her said jestingly, 

“You do it as if you were 
monument.” 

With the rumpled sheet trailing over her 
arm, Sally stepped aside. And suddenly the 
drab little room was bright with sunshine. 
Golden and amber and deep, it radiated from 
the maple side of the tallboy. 

“Tam unveiling a monument,”’ she told him 
severely. No one should make jokes about the 
tallboy. 


cats,” 


unveiling a 


“VES, Miss Robbins, you were,” he agreed 
as he dropped on one knee beside it. “I 
had forgotten how very good it is—a rare find.”’ 

Sally stiffened. 

With one swift movement he passed his hand 
across the satiny luster of each drawer at the 
top of it, and squeezed the smooth bulge of one 
of its sturdy, cup-turned legs. Then, his 
fingers trailing over the deep curves of the 
stretchers, he asked, his eyes still away from 
Sally, 

“What do you want for it?” 

“T am asking five thousand dollars for it,” 
she told him distinctly. 

He looked at her then. 
to his feet 

“But, Miss Robbins—” 

_ “It is probably the only such tallboy for sale 
in Ameri a,’ she told him stiffly. 
Yes,” he agreed, “I suppose you're right. 
ut five thousand dollars for one tallboy!” 
He raised an expostulative eyebrow. “You can 
buy a house and lot for that much money.” 

“Well, why don’t you?” Sally asked with a 
falling inflection. ~ . 

\nd resolving that she would starve to 
death before he should have it for a penny less, 


she dropped the sheet and walked back to the 
Shop. 


There was a thick 
bornly refused to 


And got quickly 


silence which Sally stub- 
break. Prodded by it, 
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Richard Clarke began to turn his hat slowly 
between his hands. 

‘Miss Robbins,”’ he said at last in a stilted 
voice, “your tallboy is rather more expensive 
than I expected it to be. And as I am merely 
an agent for my aunt in this matter, I'll have 
to telegraph her what you want for it before I 
can tell you anything definite. At its present 
price, l’m afraid it’s what she would call ‘a 
rather dear tallboy.’ ”’ 

Sally listened silently and with a scant show 
of interest. 

“T’ll let you hear from me later in case she 
wants it at this price.” 

He bowed and walked quickly to his car. 

And Sally, as she went back to the work- 
room, sure that she was free of him at last, 
was trying to decide just what it was about 
Richard Clarke that made him seem different 
from any man she had ever known. 

But she soon forgot him and felt a little jolt 
of satisfaction at the sight of the tallboy, as 
she always did after even the shortest absence 
from it. 


ULLING out the drawers, she carefully 

raised the frame to its staunch little feet. 
Then she brought the handles from the desk 
in the shop, fastened the pierced brass plates 
securely to the drawers, slid them back into 
the frame, and stood off from the tallboy, 
gloating over the dainty drip of the handles 
down the front of it. 

Still hers! She 
Richard Clarke. 

a way to keep it. 
and adequate again. 

A plaintive and familiar squeaking noise 
crept into the workroom. Jake must be bring 
ing the wheelbarrow back to the barn. She 
would go out and remind him of the chicken 
her grandmother wanted killed. 

“Jake,”’ she called leaving the shop, ‘are 
you through?” 

“VYebbem,”’ he 
barn. 

“Did you break any of the jars?” she asked, 
walking toward his voice. 


had outwitted Ann and 
Surely now she could find 
She felt suddenly strong 


replied from behind the 


“No’m,”” he called gruffly, “I never broke 
none. I done emptied all de ‘serbs in de hole 
and kivvered ’em up wid yearth’’—Sally 


flung herself headlong around the corner of the 
barn—‘an’ I done wash all yer bottles fer 
yer.” 

With a look of shy friendliness at Sally, Jake 
pointed proudly to the wheelbarrow. The 
sight of those glass jars in it, clear and dripping 
with water from the pump in the meadow, re 
vived for her that recent scuffling day in the 
hot kitchen. It was not possible, she thought, 
as, her lips taut with self-control, she struck one 
fist helplessly against the side of the barn. 

Mahalla lifted her sudsy arms quickly from 
the soapy water and wheeled toward Jake. 

“Well, sir,’ she said blankly, “gentlemen!” 

Jake lowered the scowling curtain of be 
wilderment across his face and looked earnestly 
from Sally to Mahalla. 

Inadequately Mahalla repeated 
gentlemen!” 

Jake began to cry, huge tears like the coarse 
spray of a lawn sprinkler 

‘Miss Sally,’’ Mahalla pleaded, “don’t be so 
hawd on ‘im. He’s jus’ er po’ mudderless 
boy I done tole yer,’ she reminded 
darkly, “‘Bago was gwine ter put er spell on 
dem ‘serbs.”’ 


“Well, sir, 


Sally waved a limp, silencing hand at 
Mahalla. 
“Tell Mrs. Robbins,” she said weakly, ‘that 


I've a headache and won’t want any dinner. 
Tell her not to bother to come out to the shop 
to see about me, though, for J’m all right.” 
After which conflicting statements she went 
blindly back to the shop and sat down. There, 
forlorn and defeated, she admitted what she 
had known all the time: that she could not hope 
to make or sell enough preserves to buy Ann’s 
interest in the tallboy, and that though the 
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pigs had prospects, a long and hazardous way 
stretched between them and their heritage 

Thrub. Thrub. Thrub. The rubbing of the 
clothes against the board sounded like the beat 
of a drum far away, and it soon became a d 
mal accompaniment to the song Mahalla began 
to sing. It was a tortuous song, spiraling vn 
with a shiver of foreboding, a disturbing lament 
left from the days of slavery. 

The heat, bearable until now, bore down with 
a relentlessness that Sally felt amounted almost 
to a personal attack upon her. 

She thought of Ann and how frantic she 
would be when she learned that Richard Clarke 
had been shooed away by a huge price. Sh« 
thought of the tallboy and how she had failed 
it as she had failed Ann. With a choking pity 
she thought of her own foolish, futile struggles. 
Then, for no reason at all, she thought of the 
way Richard Clarke’s blue eyes darkened 
almost to black when he smiled. 

Sally blundered to the door of the workroom 
and closed it to shut out the dear squatness of 
the tallboy. And behind the door it seemed to 
recede completely from her life. 

With the back of her hand pressed hard 
against her mouth, she flung herself into the 
reserved lap of the Chippendale sofa. Why had 
she been foolish enough to think she might 
have the tallboy—or anything else? 

“Miss Sally, baby—” 

Sally struggled giddily up from the sofa and 
looked around. She was confused and sticky 
and hot. And she wanted desperately a drink 
of water. 

“T never meant ter wake ver, honey,’’ the 
ingratiating voice continued, “but I'se thu 
mer washin’, an’ I wants ter step ter town dis 
evenin’ ter see de tooth Wontcher 
take in dese few li'l’ las’ pieces fer Haley when 
dey’s dry?” 

Though the few little last pieces consisted 
of the entire wash with the exception of the 
sheets, Sally knew better than to refuse. Had 
she done so, the clothes that Mahalla washed 
the next week would not be marked “Robbins.” 

“Don't fergit ‘em, Miss Sally. Hit’ll sho rain 
ternight,”” Mahalla warned as, with hasty 
indifference to the piled-up heat of the after- 
noon, she left, singing as she went, 

“Oh, sometimes mah troubles makes me 
trimble, trimble, ; jaunty air 


is 


dentis’. 


trimble—;” a 
carelessly at variance with its words. 

In a state of mental blankness, Sally went 
to the house and bathed. She made a random 
choice from the dresses in the deep closet, put 
it on hurriedly, and went back to the shop. 

WO hours later, as she was closing the 

windows there, a long shadow fell across 
the doorway, and a scraping footstep sounded 
in the gravel walk outside. 

Richard Clarke had come back! And even 
as her good judgment urged her to behave and 
be thankful, Sally was shaken by a panicky 
desire for postponement 

Ihe distress in her face the 
surprise 

“I'm sorry,”’ he said apologetically and, re- 
membering other meetings, smiled. “I seem 
doomed to creep on you unawares, and I'm 
afraid you'll soon be thinking of me as a pussy- 
footing sort of person.”’ 

“Come in, Mr. Clarke,” invited, 
pleasantly impersonal, thankful that she was at 
least clean. 

“I’ve heard from my aunt, and she says—” 

“The handles are Sally interupted 
eagerly. ‘Let me show you.” 

\bove all things that she did not want to 
hear was what his aunt had said. Either way, 
yes or no, it would be wrong 

He went with her to the workroom door. As 
she opened it, a flail of lightning hissed in the 
bank of clouds above the house and seemed to 
invade the earth as well. A portentous silence, 
and a bolt of thunder wrenched itself from the 
sky, announcing at last the arrival of a 
procrastinating storm. 


man mistook for 


Sally 


on,” 
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Laminated, alternating-grain 
layers of hardwood give 
tremendous strength to the 
Brunswick White Seat. 


This White Seat 


differs from any other 
—note its construction 


HEN you replace the old, worn, 

disfigured closet seat in your home 
... get a beautiful white seat THAT 
WILL LAST! 

The Brunswick White Seat we've built 
to give long service. We've made the in- 
terior of laminated, alternating-grain 
layers of hardwood . .. a construction 
that has proved correct because it’s been 
tested for years inthe famous Whale-bone- 
ite Seat which we manufacture. 

The Whale-bone-ite Seat is used in 
90°% of all modern buildings, fine hotels, 
schools and hospitals, we estimate. Arch- 
itects endorse it. Now for the home we 
offer the Brunswick White Seat with 
exactly the same interior. 

The Brunswick White Seat has a china- 
like surface of remarkable beauty. Its 
white exactly matches the white of your 
other bathroom fixtures. Note that. It’s 
important if you want harmonious beauty 
in your bathroom. This gleaming white 
surface is extremely durable. 

We guarantee the Brunswick White 
Seat for FIVE YEARS. Its cost is low. 
Ask your plumber to install this wonder 
seat today. 


‘f 
= Booklet Free 
= 
a Send now for book- 
’ let picturing the Bruns- 
wick White Seat and 
—_ modern bathrooms 


.~ 
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The Brunswick 


WHITE SEAT 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO 


poo -——— Fill in, clip, and mail --------— : 
. Dept. 115, Seat Division, 
i The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co \ 
1 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago i 
1 Please send booklet showing the Brunswick 1 
1 White Seat. | 
1 1 
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A Rather Dear Tallboy 


Sally jumped and shrank against the door 
frame as one fat rain-drop burst upon the mill 
stone which was the doorstep of the shop, and a 
swift wind began to tussle with the line of 
clothes. 

A batch of dried clothes before the rush of a 
storm is a challenge that is older than any tall 
boy, and in the face of it Sally forgot Richard 
Clarke, the imminence of the five thousand 
dollars, and even the tallboy itself. She be- 
came for a few scurrying minutes merely a 


| woman whose entire wash must be got in be- 


fore the storm breaks. 

With wild haste she brushed past the be- 
wildered visitor, who knew only that his gar 
ments got miraculously on and off clothes lines 
somehow, and began to gather the stiff fabrics 
into an unwieldy bundle, dropping the clothes 
pins as she ran. Halfway down the line she 
fumbled against the man who was clumsily 
struggling subdue Grandma’s_ checked 
muslin nightgown, grown giddy in the gay 
company of the wind. 

“Go to the back porch and bring the basket, 
quick,” she panted. 

He snatched the starchy bundle from her as 
he ran to the house, and returned with the 
hamper just as the last garment was unpinned. 

The full basket between them, they scuttled 
to the nearest shelter and triumphantly banged 
the door of the shop on the rain that leaped 
against it. 

Sally dropped her end of the basket and 
leaned breathless against the wall. She looked 
up, met the deepening eves of the man, and 
laughed—laughed because she had outrun 
the storm, the clothes were safe, she herself 
was dry in a deluged world, and because of a 
sudden sense of comradeship with this erst 
while remote Richard Clarke 

\nd he laughed, too, for the same reasons 
and because no one was immune to the frolic 
of Sally’s giggle. 

Spent and gasping, she was the first to be- 
come coherent. “What are vou laughing at?” 
she groaned. 

“At us,”’ he spluttered, ending with a snort 
which plunged them back into spasms of 
mirth. 

At last, laughed out, he pulled aside a chintz 
curtain and announced, 

“It’s going to rain ‘on and off for days and 
days,’ and I shall probably have to live here.” 


to 


HAT settled, he asked abruptly, “And now 

tell me why you named your cat Bago.” 

“Because of what Prince Hal said to Fal- 
staff,” she answered, and enjoyed a vast com- 
placency at his baffled look. 

“Will L have to read the whole play to find 
out?” he besought her. 

“I’m afraid so,’”’ she replied. “Shakespeare 
wrote a whole lot of things that are properer 
read than quoted.” 

Sally began to tidy the shop, which was al- 
ready in order, turned toward him eyes shot 
with raillery, and advised, 

“Anyway it'll do you good to dip into the 
classics again.” 

“There is no need for you to create an at- 
mosphere of departure, as it were,” he assured 
her gaily, “for it is still raining too hard for you 
to reach the house, and I couldn’t think of try- 
ing to get to my car in such a downpour. And 
I’m sure the engine won't start. Something in 
it is bound to be soaked.” 

He rested an elbow on the shelf above Sally’s 
head. 

“And now,” he said, bringing a check-book 
and a fountain pen from an inner pocket, 
“don’t you want to know what’s to become of 
your tallboy—vour rather dear tallboy—when 
it leaves you?” 

“Yes,” Sally answered gazing miserably up 
at him. 

“It’s going to a museum.” 

“Not the Metropolitan?” she was startled 
into asking him. 

“No, but something very like the American 


Wing there. My aunt, who has been my moth- 
er, too, has collected furniture for years for 
her old home in Philadelphia. She intends to 
leave it to the city at her death as a Museum 
of American Furniture. There are thirteen 
rooms in the house. So you see each colony—” 

“And the tallboy will be in the Virginia 
room?” Sally asked eagerly. 

“The tallboy will be in the Virginia room,” 
he promised. “I came down here especially to 
get it that first time. Aunty had heard of it 
from a friend of hers who goes to Hot Springs 
every year. She sent me because she’s too 
feeble now to jaunt around after ’em herself.” 

And Sally, dumb and _ feeling strangely 
humbled, with her hands behind her, backed 
against the wall and stood there staring up at 
him. 

“Are you glad to leave the tallboy in such 
good hands?” he asked. 

“Glad?” she repeated 
I’m so glad I—” 

Then, all superlatives failing her, she told 
him earnestly, 

“Why now, right this minute, I love even 
Bago.” 

More laughter as they stood together at the 
window watching the progress of the storm 


stupidly. “Glad? 


HE grass was rough with shredded leaves 

and tiny rivulets fissured the path to the 
house. Abruptly the grayness of the afternoon 
darkened to a gun-metal twilight, and Sally 
realized uneasily that it would soon be supper- 
time, and this man, again a stranger at the 
terrifying thought, would have to be invited to 
eat with Grandma and her in the kitchen, 

The flare of a lamp in the kitchen window 
kindled a swift cemembrance of years of meals 
eaten in the restful charm of the dining-room 
before the services of Mahalla had been re- 
stricted to the wash-tubs behind the barn, and 
Sally hardened inhospitably. 

Grandma, she reflected, would undoubtedly 
have the usual stewed apples, bread, butter 
and milk. Her guest was probably ravenous 
and accustomed to a perfect dinner served in 
the evening. Of course he was; Ann had said 
she was going to dinner at the Springs at night 

Mrs. Robbins was a brisk old lady. It 
would not take her long to set out those apples, 
Sally knew, and her recent exhilaration sagged 
under the prospect of sharing them with 
Richard Clarke. 

“There is something inviting about lamp 
light that Edison overlooked,”’ he mused. 

“Ves,” said Sally flatly, “‘and he overlooked 
the smell of kerosene, too, thank heaven.” 

“Why what’s the matter?” he asked at the 
sudden change of her mood. 

“Sall—ee,” called a far-away voice from the 
wetness outside, “supper’s read—ee.”’ 

Sally turned unhappily with the obvious 
invitation. 

“Yes, you'll have to ask me,” he forestalled 
her, ‘‘and I accept.” 

Huddled close under a disabled umbrella, 
they hurried to the house. 

Sally had decided to approach the kitchen 
through the dining-room. He should at least 
know they had one, so she led the way to the 
back door of the hall. Once inside she choked 
with a great pride in her home and a deep love 
of her grandmother. ata 

For there on her right, the usual half-light 
of the dining-room was warmed to a fesuve 
balance with the glow in the living-room on her 
left. ; 

Sally had always known—but not until to- 
night did she know that she knew—that " 


was the most beautiful dining-room ~ 
its 


world. The oval mahogany table on 
0 
slender, three-legged pedestal seemed not § 


much to support the food as to offer it; 
and stiff, starched, crocheted mats expose 
rather than hid the soft sheen of its surlace, 
where four old silver candlesticks were reflected 
guarding a blue bowl filled with red geraniums 

Geraniums from the kitchen window-boxes- 
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A Rather Dear Tallboy 


A plump « hicken with brown knees demutt.., 
crossed on an old Canton platter. But no 
stewed apples! Grandma. The little old 
brick, how she must have hustled since the 
storm began and she knew that this stranger 
was trapped in the shop and must be invited 
to supper! 

And at one end of the table Sally sat, marvel 
ing at her grandmother’s ability, and at the 
breaking of an iron-clad rule of the household 
that no chicken should be eaten on the day 
that it was killed. Then gasped to hear Mrs. 
Robbins asking over the blue teacups, 

“Did you ever see that crazy woman again, 
Mr. Clarke—the one who gave you the hinge 
that day?” 

“No, Mrs. 
answered. 

Then, with eyes gone suddenly black, 
Richard Clarke turned politely to Sally, as 
though simply to include her in the conversa- 
tion, and said slowly, 

“And do you know, she was the prettiest 
girl I ever saw.” 


Robbins, I never did,” he 


“ 


(The next story in this series, “Lafayette’s 
Sheets,” will appear in the September number) 


Operating Your Electric 
Range 
(Continued from page 83) 


Institute we have been working with a num 
ber of different kinds of electric ranges repre 
senting different types of heat control. One 
particular type is provided with a dial on 
the outside of the oven door, with numbers 
ranging from 1 to 1o. In using the oven 
of this particular electric range, the operator 
turns the adjustable hand on the dial to the de 
sired figure as indicated in the manufacturer's 
cooking table, and turns on the heat. When 
the heat-indicating hand reaches the adjustable 
hand, the current shuts off. With this type of 
range it is necessary to follow the manu- 
facturer’s directions, since he has carefully 
worked out the best methods for using the 
range. 

Another type of electric range has a dial 
located usually on the side of the oven, on 
which are found different cooking temperatures 
ranging from 200° to 550° F. The desired tem- 
perature, at which you set the dial, is main- 
tained practically constant by means of a 
thermostat associated with the dial. 

A variation of this type has numbers instead 
ol temperatures on the dial. However, a chart 
is furnished by the manufacturer, giving the 
temperatures which correspond to the numbers 
on the dial 

Electric ranges having control dials, or ther- 
mostats divided into degrees or into numbers 
lor which the manufacturer gives the corre- 
sponding temperatures, can be used exactly as 
you would use any other heat-controlled range. 
Use the temperatures and time as given on 
Goop HousrkEEPInG Cooking Temperature 
Chart (see page 84). Set the heat regulator 
for the correct temperature, and it will main- 
tain that temperature without any further 
attention, Even if your range does not have 
4 temperature control, you can use an oven 
thermometer and the cooking temperature 
chart, and control the heat by manipulating 
the switches, which can be turned to “high,” 
medium,” or “low” as desired. 
it your range has a time control, the oven 
pron hyed ns a cold oven and the time 
dudeed ‘th, . — 1e current on and off at the 
rere _ ith the exception of cakes, 

8, breads, and pastry, most foods are 


well suite 1s : ~ 
ro ge to this method of cooking. In using 
re 


be n 


me control in this way. it will, of course, 
€cessary to start meats in a cold oven. 
ou this may seem a radical de- 
he usual practise of always start- 
a hot oven. but we have been able 


To many of y 
Parture from t 
Ing meats in 
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Women who ask questions 


Learn that the most and least a dentifrice can do is 


CLEAN 


NQUIRING women—women with 
eager, hungry, questing minds— 
who ask the doctor and the dentist 


“Why?” 


good wives, good shoppers. 


they make good mothers, 


Very soon they have the same ideas 
on care of the teeth that all dentists 
have. They use a dentifrice and see 
that their family does, for the same 
reason the dentist gives—to keep 
teeth clean! 

For treatment of the teeth they go 
that 
children go—twice a year. 


their 
They 


to the dentist and see 


avoid self-medication. They use a 
dentifrice to clean, and they employ 
a dentist to cure. 

They know that modern dental 
authorities agree that the one and 
only function of a dentifrice should 
be to keep teeth clean. This is the 
reason Colgate & Co. made Ribbon 





FREE to the readers of this publication 


a sam- 
ple of the dentifrice most Americans use. 











In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd. 


In using advertisements see 


Dental Cream with the sole objec: 
that it shall clean teeth and clean 
them better. 

Colgate’s cleans by the following 
method: As you brush, it breaks into 
a sparkling, bubbling foam: in this 
foam is calcium carbonate, a finely 
ground powder which loosens cling- 
ing food particles, and polishes all 
tooth surfaces. 

Next, this foam in a detergent, 
washing wave, sweeps over teeth, 
tongue, gums — washing all surfaces, 
removing the very causes of tooth 
decay. 

Colgate’s attempts to do no more 
than clean, because dentists say that 
a dentifrice should do no more. Rely 
on your dentist to cure your teeth— 
rely on Colgate’s to clean your teeth. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 204-H, 595 Fifth Ave., N.Y 


Please send me a sample of this cleansing dentifrice 
Name 


Address 


State 


72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 
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See the important Postum announcement in the September issue of this magazine 





* Postum, hot or iced... 
It’s a great drink . . . delicious 


wholesome . 


HEN your taste tires of ordi- 
nary mealtime drinks... 

When summer’s sultry days bring 
constant weariness—warning that 
you need a change in habits... 

When hot nights add to the restless- 
ness and uneasiness of your sleep... 

Try Postum! Try it because it con- 
tains no artificial stimulant—no caf- 
fein to fray the nerves and induce 
wakefulness. 

Try it because it has a new, refresh- 
ing flavor—a flavor which is liked 
better than that of any other meal- 
time drink in 2,500,000 homes! 

Whole wheat and bran—these two 
with a little sweetening make Postum. 
Wheat and bran,skillfully blended and 
roasted. They produce a drink with 
a rich, mellow flavor—a full-bodied, 
appetizing, sociable drink. Try it! 

Iced or hot, Postum is easy to 





Iced Postum made with Milk 
Dissolve 8 level teaspoons of Instant Postum 
in % cup of boiling water. Mix with 3% tall 
glasses of cold milk. Sugar to taste, and serve 
with cracked ice or ice cream, beaten in. 
Serves four. 
Iced Postum made with Water 
Dissolve 8 level teaspoons of Instant Postum 
in % cup of boiling water. Mix with 3% tall 
glasses of cold water. Sugar to taste, and cream. 
Serve with cracked ice or ice cream, beaten in. 
Serves four. ) 4927, P. Co., Inc 
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. . different 


prepare, inexpensive—and delicious. 
Millions drink it. Men, women, and 
children. 

Make a thirty-day test of Postum 
—long enough to see results. Then 
decide. Carrie Blanchard, food dem- 
onstrator, will help you start the 
test. Accept her offer! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you one week’s supply of 
Postum as a start on the thirty-day test. I will 
include my directions for preparing it so it is 
most delicious. 

“Or if you would rather start today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please fill out 
the coupon, indicating whether you prefer 
Instant Postum, prepared instantly in the cup, 
or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 








P.—G.H.—8-27 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
: | I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. | 
: - send me, without cost or obligation, one 


week's supply o 
. O Check 


Instant Postum c % 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
. O prefer 





Postum Crrear 


(prepared by boiling) 
| 
| 
} 





: || Street... 
: || 


: City al setiiiaaadi ee 











4 In Canada, address Cawaptan Postum Co.,Ltd. } : 
: |_ 812 Metropolitan Bldg.. Toronto 2, Ontario H 
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Operating Your Electric 
Range 


to secure good results, and in our opinion the 
convenience secured in doing this often out. 
weighs any possible difference in the {finished 
product. Of course, you should select dishes 
which can be prepared and left in the oven for 
a reasonable time before the heat is turned on, 
so that you can put the meal in the oven and 
leave the kitchen. 

It is also possible, in using the time control, 
to preheat the oven in the usual way, put the 
food in the oven, and set the time control to 
turn off the current at the end of the cooking 
period. 

To Save Fuel 

To save fuel, the utensils used for top-stove 
cooking on the electric range should have 
tightly fitting covers, flat bottoms, and should 
be of a size to entirely cover the heating unit 
When more than one food is to be cooked on 
top of the stove, it is economical to use dupli 
cate or triplicate saucepans, so that two or 
three foods can be cooked over a single burner 
These pans can also be used for cooking vege 
tables in the oven. 

Do not waste current by cooking with the 
|top burners on “high.” After a boiling tem 
| perature has been reached, turn the switch to 
|} **medium”’ or “low.’’ Most ranges will main 

tain a boiling temperature on “‘low”’ indefi- 
nitely, and the food will continue to cook for 
ten or fifteen minutes after the current is 
turned off. 

Use a minimum amount of water in cooking 
vegetables, whether they are on the top of the 
stove or in the oven. We have found that by 
just covering the bottom of the pan with 
water—about one-half cupful, on the average 

we can produce a perfect result. An un- 
necessary amount of water means a waste of 
fuel, and a loss of mineral salts if this water is 
thrown away. 

Top-stove baking in any type of utensil is 
not desirable, due to the fact that advantage 
can not be taken of either the time or tem- 
perature control, or of the well-insulated oven 
and retained heat. 

Due to the fact that the ovens of electric 
|ranges are so well insulated, oven meals re- 
| duce the operating cost of the range. Because 
of this, plan to cook as many meals as possible 
in the oven of your range, and include, when 
possible, dishes for the following day. In 
making out menus for oven meals, choose foods 
that require about the same temperature and 
length of time for cooking. 

Let us illustrate by taking the first dinner 
from the list of menus for oven meals given. 
If you turn to the recipe for rice pudding, you 
will see that the pudding made with uncooked 
rice requires three hours of cooking at 300° F. 
In the recipes for meat dishes, you will find that 
| Beef a la Mode requires the same time and 
can be cooked at the same _ temperature. 
Spinach may be chosen as the non-starchy 
vegetable, and can be put in the oven n@ 
covered container from thirty to forty-five 
minutes before the other foods are done. With 
a lettuce and cucumber salad, which gives us 
our raw vegetables, and with bread, butter, 
and coffee, we have a well-balanced and 
satisfying meal. 


The Tinkle of Ice in Tall 
Glasses 


(Continued from page 167) 
Spiced Lime Juice 

Cook together for five minutes three fourths 
cupful of sugar, one and one-hall cupfuls 0! 
water, the rind of one lemon cut in thin strips, 
four whole cloves, an inch stick of cinnamon, 
and an inch stick of ginger root. Cool and add 
the juice of four limes. Color very light green 
with a color paste. Strain; add three cupfuls 
of water and one cupful of chopped ice Serve 
with fresh mint garnish. 
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Uniting 1927 America and old Spain 
.. the exclusive SEVILLE in Sterling 


In its slim, vibrant grace, its touch of 
(Pm) Spanish distinction, this newest pat- 
tern in Towle Sterling Silver, the 
SEVILLE, is altogether of today’s 

America! 

i) See, for example, the smooth 
curve of shoulder in this spoon, and the 
finely arching crest. In these two respects 
alone isn’t the seviLLe refreshingly 
different from every other pattern you &) 
have seen? Then notice the slender, | \ 
graceful panel. We believe that only | | 
long traditions of silver craftsmanship 
could produce this effect of almost feminine 

: loveliness — deftly shaping 

those unique rounded mould- 
<j‘ 4. \@. ings, boldly deepening those 
long shadow lines. Towle tradi- 

' tions are long traditions — they 
date in an unbroken line from William 
Moulton and old Newburyport of 1690. 

The seviLLe pattern has simplicity—with 
no loss of delicate beauty. We hope you will 





seek the opportunity to turn this spoon be- 


tween your fingers and watch the light play 


on the ornament. Exquisite as filigree, this 


—grc17) fare motif was inspired by the 

: pa ' : 
Pele: & wrought metal design on one of 
Eos o_% | those old Spanish chests called 
a EA ¥ 


(var-gwen-yo). In its 


t  saroruene 
varguen 





Towle setting of Sterling Silver 
> it becomes a Ie wel of loveliness. 
We so strongly desire all those who appre- 
ciate beauty to know the connoisseur’s delight 
in fine Sterling that we have prepared a charm- 
ing little 24-page volume filled with silver in- 
formation, called ‘“The Book of Solid Silver.” 
Its retail price is $1. If youare — 
really interested we shall see that 
you receive a copy without charge 
through your jeweler. There is 
a coupon below for your con 
venience. & 4 
THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachusett 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS'’ 
GUILD OF AMERICA 





And here are seven other lovely TOWLE Sterling patterns 


D'ORLEANS 


VIRGINIA CARVEL MARY CHILTON 


LA FAYETTE 


LOUIS XIV LADY CONSTANCE 


LADY MARY 





FOOT OAR ES 




















iS ay, € rl in 


~more can not be said 


J OWLE 


Sterling Silver Exclusively 
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fired a final shot as the evening broke up. 
“So wise of you to take my hint. Mrs. 
Branch,” she said in her shrill, kittenish 
voice. 

Her sentence ended as all her conversation 
did, with a sharp little laugh, and Silvia 
laughed vaguely with her. But she was 
puzzled. 

“What hint did she 
asked 

“Heavens knows, dear. You may remember 
that every time she tried to bore into our 
corner, the Senator politely ignored her out of 
it. Any hint must have been before she came 


my way. 


mean, Richard?” she 


HEY drove for a little longer with the spring 

wind freshening their faces in the half-dark 
before Silvia spoke again. 

“Oh, I remember! It was some sort of cat- 
scratched about ‘What will your good-looking 
husband say if you stay in the corner with Mr. 
Annesley all the evening?’ ” 

They both laughed 

“You poor girl! Was that why you cé ‘ame? 

“The only reason on earth, of course!”’ said 
Silvia. “Really, Dicky, sometimes that 
Annesley boy gets on my nerves beyond bear- 
ing. It does vaguely come to me now that 

Caroline said that the Denneen flapper wanted 
to marry him.” 

“As is? 

“As is.” 

“He might be all right, married,’ Richard 
said unexpectedly. ‘Sometimes it does won- 
ders for fellows. If he married the right kind 
of girl, and she really was fond of him.” 

“He was rather charming for a little while 
tonight,” Silvia meditated. “I think after all 
I am doing him some good 
mary! 

ll, it’s all that keeps me alive. I can’t 
take my hand off the plow now—at least, till 
the end of the term I was engaged to tutor him 
for. If I thought I wasn’t making any dent at 
all, I should be entirely despairing.” 

“IT wish I needed to be done a little 
said Richard half lightly, 

Silvia was touched at 
I’m sorry! Was that horrid woman right—am 
I neglecting you? You know we always did 
agree that married couples ought to abandon 
each other at parties for the common 
mew 

I do still. I wasn’t thinking about the din- 
ner party. I—I don’t know what I was think 
ing about. A lodge in some wilderness, I think, 








good to ” 
half wistfully. 


once. Richard, 


or a cave. Yes, a good, strong, water-tight 
cave. A cave with a few modern improve- 
ments, notably one of those pleasant little ma- 





chine-guns that a chi in operate by turn- 





ing a handle. I would put you in the back of 
t, probably chained to a staple, and train our 
pet orang-utan to wind up the enever 
iny one came to ask you to teach classes or 
do tutoring or go to dinner-parties.”’ 

He took one hand off the wheel as he spok« 
put the free arm around her, and kissed 
her 

She gurgled “What a ice pt | 
As I feel at present, it has its point 
Oh, Dicky, I want to be good, I int to 
r t But I can’t cut loose from eve 
I cou 1t turn into »| just ) 
1 it that some ym ) Nor spt t 
day Keeping Deaulu l fo ju to come t 
or nu the ho ip r playvil I 
r r women Ther t enoug ‘ f 
tho to keep mx busy j miter 

I know,’ e said a little Ldly I ul 
ways Km n that Ji Hav 0 da ter 
had to have re } ul more an li 
than to be happy that v And t 
anybody but Jin H | I 
wantec 

D t, Ri ird yu bre 5 ‘ 

I i Line t ] int to ) 
break { ] rhe I ) i 
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(Continued from page 6 3) 


My dear, 
human being as I am, entitled to as reasonable 


I stopped you you are as much of a 
treatment. You're as likely to be right. Ours 
is a marriage of equals or no good at all—I 
learned that from my parent’s marriage. They 
played the game that way, and it worked. I 
may long to be a cave-man, but I shan’t be one. 
Only please think about things a little. Try 
to be as sure you are being fair to me as I try to 
be sure I am fair to you.” 

She slipped one hand over his. “Have I 
been selfish? I'll try not to be. It’s just that 
things have come so thick and fast, and I’ve 
been working so hard.” 

“No, you darling. I 
anything.” 

But when people said things and went back 
on them so as not to make you unhappy, as 
Caroline had done, after all it proved little that 
they went back on them. Only that they loved 
you ° 
But after all, what could she change? 
Nothing, right now. And there was an instinc- 
tive cave-man in every man, just as Richard 
had said. You mustn’t take it too hard. 

And her work did keep her from thinking 
much about it. She forget Mrs. Denneen and 
her scratching, and Duncan and his weight 
around her neck, in the day’s classwork 
though she remembered again when he came, 
enough to ask him what he was about to ask 
her concerning Caroline when Mrs. Denneen 
interrupted them. She still was a little dimly 
fearful about Caroline’s sudden flight. 

“Duncan, what was it you wanted to ask 
me?” she demanded of him across the table. 
“You said that Caroline said something before 


shouldn’t have said 


she went away. And you wanted to know 
something in connection with it.” 
He had just settled down to some rather 


intricate figuring, and he took a moment be 
fore looking up to answer. 

“Oh, nothing. I—I was silly to think you’d 
know.” 


‘Ask me and see.” 


“It was about . . . I don’t know quite 
how to get at it. Silvia, do you think 
am I at all—could a girl like me?’ 

“Why not?’ demanded Silvia _ briskly, 
against her inward conviction 

“Because because of what Aunt 


Alice said said made 


if I bucked up 


But something Caroline 
me think that perhaps 
more . . . yourk ind of girl, you know 

What /ad Caroline said? Was she encourag 
ing Duncan to fall in love with her sister? 
Silvia knew that Caroline was capable of amaz 
ing things, things unprecedented, and it looked 
as if she had been trying to make Duncan think 
this. The answer was a stiff problem. 

“T certainly think buc king up would be 
good thing,”’ she said cheerful! ly ‘And emia 
any kind of girl likes a man who is as kind and 
well meaning as you are, Duncan.” 














“But would your kind?” he persisted. 
GHE had to sit on it certainly. He could 
not mean anything but that he was, encour 
aroline, making his teacher his ideal 





aged by 


al tered and a little sorry 
‘My kind likes them more | 





e fiat 


ce Richard,” 


he said lightly “Now come, Duncan, this 
t getting the work donc 
I was afraid so. I thought your kind of a 
irl couldn’t. Caroline was just .. .” 
Ile paused. He was not very capable of 
expre ior in tace or voic¢ but he flus ed 
eply and t topped speaking, it seemed 
because he wa inable to go on 
Silvia felt very sorry. She patted his hand 
“Now, Duncan, my dear, don’t think about 
vourself so much \fter all, work is a_ big 
thing—don’t you want to succeed in your pro 
)! You 1 I ill, you know, if you 
eep on asking abstract questions about thing 
‘ i ’ mnection with the things they'll 
ur examination pap What 
i » be proud of i 


“You think so? You think so?” he stam. 


mered, and dived into his work as lenly as 
if it had been a sea. .S 

After all, perhaps it would do 1arm to 
Duncan if her image replaced anony- 
mous “‘little shop-girl” of his aunt’s diatribe 
That woman! It did seem inconsiderate of 


her to hurl Duncan at Silvia as everla 
she did. It seemed an impossibility 

was planning to have Silvia substit ite for the 
shop-girl in the boy’s mind. Ba it \ vd more 
than might be expected « the la ly. Mrs. 
Duryea was not given to ‘eames other 
people. 


tingly as 
that she 


HE’S more than the dreamer whose dreams 

come true,” somebody had said of her 
recently, after she had been quoting Kipling 
about herself. “She'll the dreamer whose 
nightmares come true, by gad!” 

It was annoying to be within reaching dis- 
tance of Mrs. Duryea and her nightmares 
People were gossips in this town, and though 
Duncan was an unlikely subject for gossip, 
yt— 

Oh, well, she was borrowing trouble be. 
cause she was tired. She plunged back 
into the work. Dragging Duncan along the 
paths of knowledge was enough, without worry- 
ing about mares’-nests. 

“How is the career?” demanded Richard 
that night cheerfully when he got home. 

“Career!” said Silvia petulantly. ‘I haven't 
anything of the sort. I am a womanly hand 
that is guiding Duncan Annesley upward and 
on, and a sort of social secretary for Mr. 
Duryea. Dick, let’s go to a movie. A very 
trashy one, please. I’m a desperate woman.” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry, child. I can’t, not 
tonight. I have to go straight back after din- 
ner to talk to the directors’ about some new 
policies they’re instituting.” 

“Oh, how—” “Horrid,” she was going to say 
when she remembered how many evenings 
Richard had done without her, busy with 
Duncan or some bit of overlapping work. She 
must have looked disappointed, for he patted 
her shoulder consolingly, and said 

“T could have adjusted it, but I’ve given up 
expecting you to have many free evenings. I 
thought you’d be tied up to the Debonair 
Barnevelt.” 

‘That boy is certainly the ‘Terminator of 
Delights and Sunderer of Societies,’ as the 
Arabian Nights would put it,’’ Silvia said 
“No, today he came in the afternoon. Night 
after next is his night period.” 

“And we've missed an evening 
gether by my fool counting wrong,” Richard 
said. “I’m ashamed of myself, dear. Any- 
way don’t work tonight. You look tired. Here 
are various evening papers and the new 
Atlantic, and two tabloids. There’s a very good 
crime in the tabloids.” 

“T might learn how to 
Silvia still mournfully. 

“TI tell you what, you drive me up to old 
Barnevelt’s and then come get me, instead of 
letting me have to hook a ride from Sims. The 
fresh air 

His matter-of-fact cheerfulness cheered her 
a little. Even if he did seem to mind her miss- 
ing him more than his missing her, why, as he 
implied, he had become used not to ha 

She drove him over and contracted to come 
back for him at half-past ten. She went back 
into the little deserted house and looked aroun 
her. Signy was passing and repassing in the 


alone to- 


commit it,” said 


will do you good.” 





kitchen still, finishing for the day, preparing 10 
her methodical way for next mornit Fresh 

. ) 
coffee ground and in the percolator; tt 


breakfast china and silver piled on a tray; 4 


trip across the tloor and a drawer pened 
that was for the morrow’s breakfast napkins 
\ click——the bread-box lid slid up, and the tap 
f the bread-knife cutting slices to be upp 
na cloth till they were needed for the tri 
toaster. Silvia tanding idly in ¢t haul, 
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each of the do- 
might be 
Signy’s 


rself by identifying 
mestic acts from its sound. She 
doing that, instead of listening to 5 
purpose! il steps, if she were not working at 
the University. It might be rather nice if Dick 
were—as he would certainly be—helping her 
through it all. She’d seen her married friends 
doing such things, laughing over the doing of 
the dishes, struggling for the broom—that sort 
of thing. It was fun, too. Or it looked it. 

Signy came past the door, smiled good 
night in that mournful way she’d had lately 
really, she must ask Signy what was on her 
mind—said, ““Good-night, I think I go to bed 
now,” trod upstairs and shut a door. 

Silvia stood idly, still, leaning against the 
wall, went on with her idle thoughts 

It wouldn’t be fun doing housework, though, 
day in, day out. Not even with Dick’s now and 
again help And yet—as she had said to 
Richard—after all, was she having much of a 
career? Teaching a class, half of whom would 
make much better wives than architects, tutor 
ing a stupid boy 

She realized what a goose she was, standing 
up against the wall. 

“I’m like the professor in the story who put 
himself in the umbrella-rack and set his um- 
brella down at the study table,” she told her- 
self, laughed, took off her hat and heavy sports 
coat, and went in to sit down by the fire duti- 
fully with Richard’s magazines and _news- 
papers. 

She wondered about the directors. She 
ought to have asked him. She was always 
meaning to ask him more about his work. Why, 
she scarcely knew what he was doing, except 
that it had some connection with making water 
go where it didn’t want to, which again would 
make it possible to have coal mined where it 
wasn’t being mined. Was it a chain of ponds? 
She thought so vaguely. It must make you feel 
like a deity, moving ponds around that way. 

She piled cushions into a seat and a back, 
reclined against them by the fire, and began 
to read. 

The tabloid newspapers, except for the crime 
Richard had mentioned, a lady who had buried 
a succession of husbands in what looked, by 
its photograph, to be a very inadequate back 
yard for the purpose, were void of interest. She 
read all she could find about the husbands 
The first three seemed not to have been missed 
by the neighbors. It was the fifth whose de- 
parture had really stirred them to action. He 
must have been a person of strong personal- 
ity, Silvia mused drowsily. And it must have 
been a much less curious community than the 
one she lived in. If your cat was missing, the 
neighbors here mentioned it to you for a block 
either way. 

She stuffed them under the logs, where they 
made a splendid red blaze, and went on to the 
legitimate newspapers. She saved the maga- 
zines fora treat at the end . . 


amuset 1 





HE announcement of the competition was a 

modest two lines low on the first page of the 
evening paper. She read it once without much 
attention and a second time with excitement. 
The Merriman Foundation offers a five 
thousand-dollar prize for the best plan for a 
garden city Ihe closing date for submission 
of plans is October First next.” 

\nd ther a little more data, and under it a 
widow's death made much more 


prize-tighter 


ol 





Silvia read it again. Why—why—she must 
try for it! The very dream she had always had 
\ garden city—she had notes somewhere. Sh« 
nade for her desk . . . Yes, here they were 
i the middle drawer under a lot of blue prints 
and two fold full of notes about something 
cise. . lragged them out and went 
neck to her nest on the rug like a puppy with a 
‘erty She was deep in them still when the 
Cock stru eleven, and Richard walked in. 

You'd be a good person to send for in 
trouble, tid “You little wretch, I 
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walked home after waiting around 
like Mary’s little lamb!” 

She ran to him, unheeding. 

“Oh, Dicky, I’m so sorry. But the most ex 
citing thing in the paper! A competition for 
exactly the thing | always wanted most to do.” 

“Well, Mrs. Jellyby, what was it?” 

“Oh, stop ragging, Richard. I know I ought 
to be beaten severely for forgetting to come for 
you, and you can, but you must let me tell you 
all about the competition first. If you didn’t 
want me to, you shouldn’t have told me to 
spend the evening reading the papers. I found 
it in the evening paper.”’ 

She poured it all out to him. 

“It’s going to be hard to get in. I thought my 
life was packed as full as it would stand. But 
if you could help me schedule the day—you 
run your own days so efliciently—I know I 
could find a half or three-quarters of an hour 
every day at the same time to put it in. And 
before you get home, too.” 

“I’m glad of that. I had visions of a new ar 
rangement whereby we met for tea once a week 
if you weren’t too busy.” 

He spoke chaftingly, but not with his usual 
whole-hearted brightness. 

“No, indeed. But will you help me?’ 

“Of course, Silvia, but not tonight. Calm 
your wild enthusiasms and come to bed. You 
are only a small girl, after all. We have to get 
our sleep. Come along; you won’t get any 
schedules out of me till tomorrow night.” 

“Well, overwhelmed with remorse as I am, 
I suppose I should do as you tell me.” 


“Should anyway. Come on, dear.” 
H® RETURNED to it of his own accord, as 
she had known he would, the following 
night,. They spent an hour going over Silvia’s 
hours of work and adjusting her day more on 
time. What a delight Richard’s mind was, 
after fumbling with all those half-formed minds 
in her class! She did her work well, but it was 
not her idea of happiness. And as she and 
Richard planned together, she realized how 
much less of him she had than she would like to 
have. How effortless and swift and accurate 
his mind was—how quickly he knew what she 
meant, and she got his shades of thought! She 
remembered what he had said to her before 
their marriage, that she would never have been 
satisfied with a marriage where there was 
nothing mental in common. They could, they 
should, each be able to help the other, to know 
all the shades of each other’s days. Theirs was 
a rare capacity for comradeship 

“IT don’t hear much about 
Dicky,” she said as they finished. 

By a little more attention to the clock the 
time for the work on the plans had been tucked 
into the hour before afternoon class, the prepa 
ration for the class pushed back into a crevice 
of time she had not realized she took, between 
Richard’s going to his work and her leisurely 
straying about her classroom waiting for the 
class to get in. By coming to class at the last 
minute instead of getting there early, working 
at the University library meanwhile, it was 
quite easy. Her whole day was more compact, 
that was all 

Richard looked up from the sheet of paper he 
had completed. “*My work?” he said vaguely. 
“Oh, that would take a lot of explaining, dar 
ling, and my head’s tired. Just one thing after 
another, and mainly technical.” 

But he had talked things over with her when 
they first came. ‘To be sure, Caroline’s pert 
comments had pulled some of it out of him 
\nd he used to volunteer scraps of informa 
tion. She let it drop 

And yet she'd heard him telling Signy 
string of things earlier in the day, 
through the kitchen in search of something 

“T hear you bane make new start down by 
the east mine, no?” she had heard Signy say, 
and Richard's long reply 

But then Signy’s Olaf worked there, and of 
course kept her up to date about all that, prob 


fe rr you 


your work, 


a long 
as he passed 
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ably in exchange for information about the 
Branch ménag 
The new goal 


normally an 


spurred Silvia up. She 
enthusiastic and 


was 
energetic girl 





She had been feeting a little bored and jaded 
by the Duncanness of things, and her feeling of 
being caught in a squirrel-cage. The new idea 


house dis- 
with Richard, even 


thrilled her. She fle w about the 
cussing it enthusiastically 
talking to Signy about it. She forgot to worry 
about anything else—Caroline or Duncan or 
Richard. Richard would be proud of her if 
she landed this. It would give her a standing 
and a place in her profession that would be 
several rounds of the ladder gained at one step 
Every night, when Richard came home, she 
recounted to him what she had done, excited 
and flushed in spite of the hard day’s work 
Silvia always went in over head and ears when 
anything counted with her 

She ran in from outdoors singing, one after 
noon, the tire of her afternoon class canceled 
by the brisk walk through the spring air and 
the prospect of her plans ahead of her. She 
could get in a bit of extra work if Richard was 
late. If he was early, how nice to see him! 
Sometimes he did arrive an hour ahead of time. 
She ran through the house to see if by any 
chance he was there. A little while with him 
before she went at the plans would freshen her. 
His personality did that to her, always. She 
could go on better after she had spoken to him, 
touched him—what they actually said or did 
was not the point 

He had. His cap and coat were thrown on 
a chair in the hall. He must be upstairs. She 
glanced at her wrist-watch. She was home 
early, too. It was a glorious sort of day. 
Spring was beginning to be a reality, and the 
faint, damp scent of it was blowing across her 
face from the opened window Why 
couldn’t they go off for a tramp through the 
woods, or motor up one of the roads through 
the mountains? They might even take their 
shotguns and pick up a partridge or so in the 
foothills. Singing to herself, she ran upstairs 
to see if it was there he was. 

He was nowhere upstairs 
doubtless in the garden, digging one of those 
earnest-minded teased him about. 
Richard had high Californian hopes of garden- 


Well, then, 


holes she 


ing. Down again by the steep, funny, little 
dark back-stairs to the kitchen. She pushed 
the swing-door wide and, dazzled a little by 


the sudden light, stood still at the stair-foot 
There was Richard. 
| ICHARD and Signy stood by the window 
together. That was all she could see for 
the moment. ‘The two tall figures were still, as 
she watched them unseen, as if they were a pic- 
ture. They were both in rough, simple work 
ing clothes. Tall and tanned and blond both, 
straight-featured and handsome, they might 
have been lovers from some old saga. Silvia’s 
eyes, quick to catch beauty, saw and registered 
in her memory the strength and grace of the 
two of them. Signy grasped Richard’s hand, 
and his hand was on her shoulder. They had 
talking low and earnestly, and for a 
moment fallen tensely silent And as Silvia 
gazed, Signy lifted Richard hand to her lips 
and kissed it passionately 
“No one like vou 


been 


no one like you!” she said 


with passion tn her voice 


Before she should see Richard answer 
Silvia threw the door to behind her and spoke 
bitterly 

“If it had been my equal, it wouldn’t have 


been so bad, but—the maid in my house! 


hey both turned as they heard her, and 
Signy stepped back with a cry 

“No, no! Not what you think!” she said 

Richard stood stock-still for a moment, 


blanching as she had never seen him, under his 

tan. “Not what you think,” he aap harshly 
but—to dare to think it! That’ oe 1 of 

woman you are, then, with all the rest!’ 
Silvia, with the sick horror in het ioe a 
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little bettered, stood still, 
an explanation,” she said. 
he r faint. 

“It would come better from you,” 
said, his eyes ice-green with cold anger. 

Silvia spoke bitterly again, stirred 
anger. “I find you and Signy 
tion—”’ 

He interrupted her. 

“In justice to Signy, I shall explain. For 
myself, I should not feel like giving you any 
explanation. I have stood enough. 1 suppose 
Mrs. Duryea’s teaching about men has been 
more thorough than I realized. Signy’s lover, 
Olaf, has been in trouble at the mines for drink- 
ing. He was discharged, and I have managed 
to get him reinstated. What you have seen 
was Signy’s rather excessive gratitude You 
can corroborate this through any one at the 
works, if you do not believe me. You owe 
Signy an apology.” 

“IT admit I was mistaken—I accept your 
word. But what I saw was quite enough to 
justify my conclusion,” Silvia replied hotly, 
“Signy’s devotion to you has been patent for 
months. Iam not to blame for thinking it more 
than feudal. I knew nothing of Olaf, beyond 
the fact that you and Signy have had long con- 
ferences lately.” 

Signy was standing like a statue meanwhile 
at the window. Never quick of tongue, capac- 
ity for speech seemed to have deserted her. 

“Come into the other room,” 
taking Silvia by the arm and leading her none 
too gently. “We'll finish this alone.” 

He put the reluctant Silvia into a chair by 
the tire pli ice and stood over her 

“You re going to hear the truth at last,” he 
said. “It hasn’t come a pretty way, but per- 
haps it’s just as well.” 


“If vou can ¢g 


iI sive me 
rhe revu'sion made 


Richard 


by his 
in this posi 


Richard said, 


ILVIA had never known anything from him 

before but kindness, ease, adjustment to her 
wish. The change was wounding, but beside 
that it had terror. She shuddered and tried to 
rise and go. But he held her down by main 
force, and her strength was nothing against his. 

“Oh, let me go—Ict me go!” she said. 
“Any one may come in.” 

“Vou are beginning to care what people 
think?” he said. ‘‘Very well. Come up to our 
room.” 

She let him take her upstairs and lock ber in 
with him. She looked at him still in terror. 
She did not know what this dreadful new 
Richard might do to her Strike her, 
perhaps? 

He made her sit down again. He did not 
touch her. It was worse than the time when he 
had been angry over the ties. And they had 
been such good friends only the night before, 
for the few minutes they had been together. 
She stared at the wall opposite, with its photo- 
graphs of her people and his peopl 

“Now,” he said sternly, “what have you to 
say?” 

“T am sorry,” she said. 
jumping to a conclusion.” 

“Ts that all?” ; 

“That’s enough!” she said with spi “You 
are making a great deal more chen } you need 
of it. Jt isn’t like you to be so ungenerous 

“Vou have used my generosity, I am begin 
ning to think, long enough,” he said, more 
quietly but quite coldly. “You jumped to4 
conclusion—quite true. Has it occurred to 
you that if what vou supposed were true, It 
would have been entirely your own fault? 

“No, it hasn’t,” Silvia countered angrily. 

“Then it is time it did. I happen to be that 
but not unknown thing, a monogamous 


“T apologize for 


rare, 

man. Your love and companionship have a 
vays been all I wanted or needed. But you 
have presumed on the fact beyond perhaps, 
what vou know. For months, ever since your 


sister went, Signy has been the only person ‘who 
has shown interest in me or my doings oF my 
wishes. What is more, she has been the only 
person I was allowed to do anything for. 


couldn’t even give you a ribbon that you 
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The Thread of Gold 
I could give 
I like 
You haven't 


int to pay for yourself. 
and Olaf my time and my help. 
I like to give. 


didn’t w 
Signy 
to do for people. 


aie me to give you, my own wife, one 
thing—except my self-respect, which isn’t a 
thing I care to make any one a present of. But 


[could give Signy a pipe for her Olaf, or even 
money to help out her trousseau—she 
ting things together—did you take time to be 
interested in her enough to know that? Caro- 
line was. Caroline gave her a lot of little things. 
When you wouldn’t take those silk things, I 
turned them over to Signy, by the way. I'd 
hought a set already when you said you had. 
If you want to make out a case, I’ll throw that 
in. Signy has been thankful and grateful and 
thought about my comfort and wanted to 
know about my doings. I love you, and she 
loves Olaf. I suppose that is all that may have 
kept your suspicions from turning into a fact. 
Aman who loved you less, or in a different way, 

might have done what you thought I did. 
Never a thing you’d let me do for you, Silvia— 
never a thing!” 

She stared at him . . . She hadn’t known. 
She had always known ke was generous. Not 
only in concrete ways, but with that other 
higher generosity we call magnanimity. It had 
not occurred to her that she was trading on it. 

“But you found this work for me! You ar- 
ranged it so that we could both work in the 
same place!” 

“Ves. As Caroline said, one of those mag- 
nificent sweeps of impulse that you have to 
liveup toafter you see what a fool you’ve been— 
No, I won’t say that. It was the price of 
you, and I paid it, and I suppose I should be 
continuing to pay it. But I can’t. And what’s 
more, Silvia, I won’t.” 

“You think it was too much to ask? It 
wasn’t—it wasn’t, Richard. If—if you knew’— 

“I knew that you had what seemed to me an 
irrational terror of being made into an adjunct 
# your husband, knowing yourself as forceful 
ind as talented. I gathered that you had some 
family reason, some shock that you exagger- 
ated. You may tell me the facts, if you like. 
I don’t know how much excuse they are for 
everything.” F 


HE was defendant where she could have gone 
on attacking, Silvia felt uneasily. But she 
'elended. He had succeeded in making her 
ieel, whether by the domination of personality 
she had so feared, or because he had proved it to 


her, that she had been playing their game 
selfishly, and he had not. She felt guilty 
enough—for the moment, at least—to tell him 
docilely what he asked. 


“It was my parents. Father's individuality 
iad swamped Mother's. He left her crystal- 
lized into what she’d been twenty years before, 


} 


and went his own wz ay. He did all the grow- 
ing, all the succeeding. She was narrowed, 


shut down He took everything and gave 


her nothing more than a sort of use-and- wont 


love I—I saw what happened.’ 

“You are sure of your facts, of course, and 
4 the interpretation you put on them? Well?” 
“L was so afraid—you were strong, and |] 


loved you so! I even loved the being over 
mastered so that I was afraid of it. And the 
ther thing, the drive, the being me—I thought 
you would kill it out, as Father had Mother’s.” 

“And so, because you disapproved of what 
your father had m ide of his marriage, you set 
out to imitate him?” said Richard. 

“I—imitate him? 

‘You are Jim Hawthorne’s dau ghter. 
ire not like your mother, 
lace ,Mannerisms and habitudes you 

quired from her. In any given situation you 

tact as your father would. 
me 4 — lated, you have fought to domi 
lg link it over, Silvia!’ 

_ de stared at him in terror. 
She felt dizzy. so completely he had trans 
valuated her values. He fac 
quiet sternness he had 


; : showed 
afte ¢ ~ 
ter his first burst of resentment. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
1 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Please mail without cost to me a copy of the 
booklet, ‘“‘Dyskinesia”’, which tells how to avoid 
and how to overcome intestinal sluggishness, 
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DYSKINESIA 


T is safe to say that Dyskinesia— 

pronounced Dis-kin-eeS-ia—causes 

distress to more persons than any 
other physical ailment. 


Dyskinesia makes people old before 
their time. It is a cause of dyspepsia, 
sick headaches, colds and inflammation 
of the intestines. When neglected it 
may induce or aggravate rheumatism, 
gall-bladder trouble, disease of the 
kidneys and other serious maladies. 


For the millions of sufferers from this 
ailment here is good news— 


Dyskinesia is both preventable and 
curable, but not by drugs, 
which at first relieve but later make 


The booklet, ““Dyskinesia’, one of the 
latest printed by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, will probably be of 
value to more people than any booklet 
this Company has ever offered for free 
distribution. 


The Metropolitan, since the inception 
of its welfare work, has printed and dis- 
tributed more than 400,000,000 booklets 
and pamphlets dealing with the cause and 
prevention of most of the common 


many of 


diseases which afflict the people of the 
United States and Canada, 

The free booklet service is an important 
part of Metropolitan work for the promo- 
tion of health and 
mortality. 

The Metropolitan strongly 
readers of this announcement to se nd for 
acopy of 
without charge. 





Published by 


the condition worse than it was. 


The successful treatment for Dyskinesia 
is based on an understanding of health 
habits that can easily be acquired by 
almost anybody. In its splendid fight 
for better health and less sickness, 
medical science can be 
given credit for another 
great victory. 


Every family should send 
for a copy of the helpful 
booklet, ““Dyskinesia”’. It 
tells in plain English how 
a vast amount of needless 
distress and serious illness 
can be prevented. 
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‘Teething troubles 


usually due to 


unwise feeding” 
.»-. Say baby specialists 


EETHING TIME! What a feel 
ing of dread this stirs in mothers’ 
hearts! 

baby specialists say 
period should be entirely free from 
trouble. In the second year your baby 
is older and stronger; better able to 
resist upsets. 

The great cause of teething troubles, 
especially in the second summer, is un- 
wise feeding, according to these author- 
ities. 

At this time, when solid food is still a 
new and strange experience, you must 
take special care. 

You must be sure, first, that your baby 
is getting the esse ntials for growth and 
health. Second, his food must be in a 
very simple form which he can handle 
without risk 

30 years ago physicians began using 
as one of the foods that ideally fill these 
requirements of your baby—Cream of 
Wheat! It still today leads all other 
foods for this use. Physicians prefer it 
for these reasons: 

First, it is a wonderful energy food. 
And energy is one of a baby’s most vital 
needs. He uses so much just in growing! 

Second, Cream of Wheat is in a very 
simple easily digested 


Yet the teething 


Mothers are enthusiastic 


Mrs. A. J. B. of Montreal writes: “‘My baby 
has Cream of Wheat every morning and enjoys 
the best of health. He has never been sick a 
day. He is now 9 months old and weighs 22'4 
Ibs. He weighed only 7 Ibs. when he was born.”” 


Mrs. J. K., Bronx, N.Y., says: “‘When I started 
feeding my baby Cream of Wheat ai the age of 
6 months, she weighed 12 Ibs. She commenced 
gaining at the rate of 1 lb. a week and now she 
weighs 24 lbs. at 1 year old.” 


If you have never given your baby Cream 
of Wheat, start now during the summer 
months. Ask your physician, if you wish 
—he will approve this splendid food. Get 


a box today at any grocer’s. Or use cou- 
pon to send for free sample. 


F R E E tive booklet on child feeding 
“The Important Business of Feeding 
Children,” a booklet of information on 
correct diet for children—approved by 


well known 
(REAM ® 
or * f 


authorities. 
? / 


Free, with a 
. Wr 


— Sample box and authorita- 


Sz ample box of 
Cream of 
Wheat. Just 
mail coupon 
today. 





form. It is free from all 
harsh indigestible parts 
of the grain which so | 
easily irritate the deli- 
cate digestive tract. 

One other thing, most | 
important in a = s 
food—Cream of Whea 
is always clean and uni- 
form in quality . Its triple 
wrapped-and-sealed box 
safeguards it from dirt 
and contamination 
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CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Dept. C-15, Minneapolis, Minnesota | 
Please send me, free, your book let, ““The Important | 


Business of Feeding Children,’ 
box of Cream of Wheat. * 
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’ together with sample | 
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The Thread of Gold 


Was it true—was it all that true? Phrases 
of Caroline’s, looks and words of Richard's own, 
even little, half-considered, acid, 
comments of Mrs. Durvea on her man 
of her husband, flooded Silvia’s mind 


admiring 
agement 


“I—l've tried to do right straight through,” 
she half whispered through the whirling of 
thoughts he had caused 

Richard softened a little for the first time 


and stopped pac ing up and down to pause he. 
fore her chair “My poor little girl, I know you 
have,” he said gently. “And I’ve been letting 
you have your head too much. I have gone on 
the principle that you were as old and wise and 
had as much experience as I. You're twentv- 
four and I’m thirty-two. I ought to have con 
trolled you, not allowed vou to act to such ex- 
tremes on the strength of one shocked impulse 
You are not unreasonable, and as you say, yoy 
want to do right.” ; 

It was a touch of the rein, 
Silvia back to the defensive 
could and never would be just your docile 
housekeeper,’ she said. “If you want me with 
half of me dead or suppressed, you don’t want 
me, and I don’t want the you that could de- 
mand that.” 

He laid his hands on her shouiders and 
spoke quietly and slowly. “Silvia, you have 
wanted me that way, or very nearly.” 

“Richard, Richard, never!” 

TOOK 


I lentlessly, “at less money, 
promise of advancement, than another I was 
offered at the same time somewhere else. | 
did it because, principally to get me, old 
Barnevelt’s sister threw in this position for 
you. After that we were both helpless. Mrs. 
Duryea added this business of the Annesley 
boy to your schedule. She never does any 
thing without some ulterior motive or other 
and in this case it was clear, or soon became so 
She wanted him to be attracted by you in 
order to control him through you. I hear she 
has said so to various people. The result to 
you or to me did not interest her in the least, 
of course, so long as she attained her end.’ 

“Do you think I ever dreamed of that?” de 
manded Silvia, and then remembered that, 
though she had not suspected Mrs. Duryea of 
playing for it, she had accepted the idea more 
or less complacently when Duncan had sai 
what she thought amounted to a confession of it, 

“IT don’t suppose you did. You are not 
scheming by nature any more than I am. But 
the net result has been that people are begin- 
ning to discuss the matter. Not very pleasant 
for me, as you may suppose. That Denneen 
woman's hints were not by any means the first 
I had heard.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You were so happy and so innocent about 
the whole thing. I love you, Silvie. It wouk 
have made a scene and made you unhappy, !! 
I’d told you this. That was what I thought 
I trusted vou, you see. It would have bee! 
over in June. It seemed better to let it alone, 
unless there was any idea of continuing it afte 
this term. That I was going to put my foot 
down on.” 

She stared at him, aghast. 
was bre: iking from under her. 


and it brought 
again. “I never 


position here,’ he went on re 


and with less 


Why, everything 
This cat town 


she might have thought— 

Common sense came to her aid. Taking 
Duncan on hadn’t been avoidable (Anyway 
it was done. She would change him over to 


afternoons entirely and stop short her socia 
affiliations with Mrs. Duryea. The 
city plans were excuse enough. It 
additional cause for annoyance, but after a! 
hardly her fault, except for forgetting the sort 
of person Mrs. Duryea was. 

But Richard wasn’t through. ‘Your work 
is taking vou farther and farther from me. 
Caroline was all that saved us from having to 
go to boarding—if that matters at al] to you. 
You know, by the way ~or were you blind te 
that, why she went. 

Silvia dared only to shake her head dumbl) 
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“New Idea Kettle.”’ This is a Vollrath 
Imperial Hollow Ware item, made 
especially to withstand the heavy 
duty of canning. The kettle is coated 
with grayish blue speckled en- 
amel outside and white enamel in 
side, and is as easy to wash as china 
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in Pure White and Smooth, When you have Vollrath Ware 
ne | = know that your utensils are clean, and it is so easy to 
to | eep them clean because these pure white vessels are as eas 
t, | to wash as china. Have plenty of them and you tow 4 





faster and easier and get through sooner. 
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Convenient Shapes and 
Sizes. This picture shows 
a bake pan, a mixing 
bowl, a pudding pan, a 
percolator, a refrigera- 
tor dish with cover, and 
acup—all Vollrath items 
of every-day usefulness 
in every kitchen. How 
many have you? You'll 
never know how much 
they can lighten kitchen 
work until you've used 
them. See your dealer 














today ! 
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8 | Spd the drudgery of canning and preserving iseliminated rath Ware is as easy to wash as china. A kitchen or pantry 
“ when you have plenty of canning equipment and vessels _can be easily outfitted with this beautiful kitchen ware, if you 


het ade aaew a . ; 
* that are easy to clean. buy one or two pieces at a time. 
1 Been , , 
s Sauce pans, ladles, colanders—utensils of all shapes and sizes All the better hardware and department stores sell Vollrath 


al tor all canning and preserving purposes can be se- Ware. Look for the Vollrath blue label. If you 
lected from the large assortment of Vollrath Ware. don’t find it, write us your requirements and also 





ark These utensils are not stained by vegetable and get a free copy of “Cuisine,” containing 60 rec- 
: fruit juices even under prolonged cooking at high ipes by famous chefs. 
; temperatures. ‘ »ssel ji -overe 7 . . 
" a - a Every Vollrath vessel is covered THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
ith three coats of vitreous porcelain enamel fused Established 1874 
1s on. Its surfaces are so hard and smooth that Voll- ae Sheboygan + Wisconsin 
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Thats All! 


OU simply assemble the ingredients for 

your roll or pie dough, your cake or pastry 

mixture, and KitchenAid does the rest— 
all the fatiguing, time-taking mixing, beating, 
whipping or stirring. It also Sieves, Strains, 
Chops, Slices, Freezes ice cream, Blends may- 
onnaise, Makes apple sauce without paring or 
coring, Whips potatoes to a white fluffiness! 


It does it all better than you or your cook could 
possibly do by hand—and with amazing speed! 
Think of having an Angel Food Cake ready for 
the oven in 3 minutes! A Pound Cake in 8! 


A new recipe with KitchenAid is a delightful 
adventure. Success is certain. The uniform, 
mechanical action—fast, slow or medium— 
aerates the mixture and blends the ingredients 
with a thoroughness and precision unattain- 
able by hand. Endorsed by thousands of users, 
by physicians and by domestic science insti- 
tutes everywhere. Keeps maids contented. 


Simple to operate. Attaches to any light 


socket. Costs about onecent per hour for 
current, Thousands in use in families of two 
to ten. Users say it’s priceless. 


Send for KitchenAid Book 


The illustrated, 24-page KitchenAid Book teils 
all about this new way of food preparation. 
Tells how you may get it now under our easy 
household budget plan. Write for it now, 
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Glectrical Food’ Preparer for the Home 


The Kitchen Aid Mfg. Co., 
Dept. G H-827 
Yes, send me the KitchenAid Book which 
tells all about this new way of jood preparation 
in the home. 


Troy, Ohio 
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Street 


City 








Many Openings in 
Fashionable Hotels, 





Clubs, Apartments, Everywhere 
70U can be a hotel hostess. Opportunitics 
everywhere in fashionable hotels, clubs, 

apartment houses, for women of all ages 

Splendid salaries, fine living elegant sur- 

roundings, contact with people of wealth and 

refinement, in this fascinating profession that 
develops charm and personality -revious 
experience unnecessary Our easy method of 
special instruction will equip you for a splen- 


did position and good salary 


Nationwide Employment Service FREE 

Get into this big, uncrowded field that teems 
with opportunities diversion and human interest 
Lewis students everywhere are winning successes 
in this new profession for women. One student 
writes | have a 4-room apartment, a maid, and 
the management of 305 rooms, and a good salary 

which has justified my buying a roadster.” 
Write today for FREE BOOK, “Your Big 
Opportunity.”’ 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Sta. AJ-2407 Washington, D. C. 
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The Thread of Gold 


Was Richard going to confirm those fears 
which had been lifting themselves at intervals 
evel Caroline’s departure—did he know 
that Caroline cared for him? She grasped the 
arms of her chair as you grip a dentist’s chair- 
arms to stand an expected shock of pain. 


SINCE 


“She cared for that Annesley boy,” Richard 
said 

Silvia forgot herself and her rights and 
wrongs and gave a little scream, half relief, 
half disbelief. “Caroline? She couldn’t! Not 

oline!”’ 

For all his anger and sternness Richard 
smiled a littl. “I confess I don’t see why 


Caroline should be the one, though the boy 
has his good qualities. After all, that intense 
self-consciousness that blinds him to everything 
but himself is his worst failing. She told me 
that she was getting out in order to be a good 
sport. You may read that for yourself.’ 
Phat means 

“It means that Caroline, too, felt that Dun- 
can cared for you. She had thought, it seems, 
when they met before, that he cared for her. 

“Then she was the shop-girl!” 

“Shop-girl?”’ 

“Mrs. Duryea said he had been in love with 
a shop-girl. I was to—” 


SHE put her head down in her hands. Too 

much had happened. She began to cry. Her 
own little sister! Her own adored Caroline was 
the girl she had been trying to obliterate in 
Duncan’s mind 

She heard Richard laugh a little, a hard sort 
of laugh 

“Well, you have, apparently.” 

She lifted her head. “Do you think—” 

“No, I don’t. You care for me, if you are 
capable of caring for anything but a career.” 

“In other words, you do want me to turn 
into what Mother is,” she flung back at him. 

“‘Now, look here, I’m going to tell you what 
I think about your mother, which isn’t ever a 
pleasant thing to do to any one. She married 
your father because she was fond of him. She’d 
be high-minded to allow herself to be 
caught doing anything else. But she loved her 
ancestry and her old home as well. And she 
got to the point of loving it better. If she had 
followed his fortunes as I have seen other wives 
follow their husbands, instead of putting the 
estates, and the glories of all the dead and gone 
Wingtields, ahead of her duty, she’d have been 
a lot more his wife than she is. He wanted her 
to, badly enough. She kept pretending to 
herself that you girls and the town and the 
estate and everything were her duty first.” 

“Her music—” 

“Her music was a minor detail beside her 
passion for her place and her people. She 
couldn’t root him beside her, but she could 
keep all of him she really wanted and have the 


” 


too 


place, too. She’s happier in her way of life 
than he is. _ Rye sg or if you can’t make 
yourself see ask. Her narrowness and set- 


ness are her hea and desire, not his making.’ 

She pondered this. Could it be so? It would 
explain a good many things 

‘And at that they have made a very decent 
thing of their marriage,” Richard concluded 

“Let that pass. All that is dead and gone. 
Our marriage is more important to me just 
now. Listen to me, Silvia. As things stand, 
I’m nothing more than your background. Well, 
1 got you into the situation, and perhaps I 
ought to abide by my bargain and let the 
marriage go on the rocks. I shan’t.”’ 

“What can you do?” she asked faintly. 
was so exhausted by all this that his 
seemed to come from a distance. 

He came her, both actually 
mentally, and his voice was kinder. 

“Your way hasn’t worked. I’m not going 
on with it. My job here is in a shape which 
makes it possible to turn it over to my second. 
I’m resigning at the end of this month. I give 
you to the end of the term at the University to 
‘ with me, or part altogether.” 


She 


voice 


closer and 


i come 


She sat up, brought back to close and 
agonized attention by what he said. 
“If you come with me, you must under 


stand on what terms. It is to a part of the 
country where there is little possibility of your 
finding work of this sort. You can go on with 
your garden city plans, of course. I shan’t 
stop you from doing whatever you want to do, 
But making our marriage a success must 


come 

first, and you must understand that | don't 
intend to put off our having children any 
longer. It is a choice between making our 
marriage primary, or your career without any 
marriage—to me.” ; 
She cried out at this. “That’s cruel—that’s 


unfair. You know I have always loved you 
more than anything.” 

“More than other men, I know, or I should 
never have let Annesley set foot in this house,” 
he said. ‘‘Not more than your success.” 

“Richard—” 

He went on as if she had not interrupted. 
“Our marriage will be either a contest or a 
balance. It will never again be a marriage 
where you rule. I don’t want to rule you, but 
it may have to end like that. We have been 
friends and equals up to now. If you come to 
me, you must face the fact that this time you 
will not have all the weapons and advantages.” 

“T must give up my work—give up every- 
thing but being your wife—Richard, do you 
hate me?” 

“No. In spite of everything I love you, and 
you love me. If we can pull through, it will 
be because of that.” 

“Oh, you talk as if it were hard work, being 
married to people!’ * she cried out childishly. 

“My dear,” he said, kneeling by her and put- 
ting his arm around her, “if you haven't 
learned by now that every successful human 
relationship involves continual watchfulness 
and adjustment, you he ive it to learn. 

“I don’t believe it,” she said. “When have 
we ever worked over adjusting?” 

“You haven’t done any of it. I’ve done it 
all,” he said. ‘*That is what I want toalter.” 
She pulled herself away from him. 

“You're cruel—you’re domineering 
unfair!” 

There was a knock: at the door. 

“Dinner is served,” said Signy’s voice. It 
was subdued, as though the girl had been cry- 
ing, but steady. 

“Very well, Signy, 


you're 


we'll be down in a min- 


ute,”’ said Richard. 

“The soup will be cold,” said Signy matter- 
of-factly. 

“Good Lord,” said Richard, “the poise 0 


the Nordic races!” 

In spite of the long strain of the afternoon 
in spite of all that had happened and Signy’s 
share in it, Silvia and Richard laughed as they 
had always laughed together, and then looked 
at each other in a little surprise that they stil 
could. 

“If we can do that, all is 
Richard, voicing the thought them both 
“Come on downstairs, darling. We have t 
eat, and she’s all the maid we have!” 


not lost,” said 


ot 


HE meal was something of a strain never 

theless, though Signy, except for her red 
ened eyelids, was just as usual, After it wa 
over, Richard told Silvia that he had fac? to 
do. His resignation meant that he was having 
to put in a good deal of extra time on gus 
things into exact shape for his assistant, 
was taking the work over. He opened the caré 
table and went at his papers under the light, a 
so often. The card table, not the | ving-roon 
table. The light in the corner, not the drof 
light in the center. He had always given he 
the best table and the brightest light and the 
most comfortable position. Silvia could not 
endure sitting still, watching him 

It seemed dreadful! that he could bury him 
self in work after this dreadful day But then 
men could always forget things in work mor 
than women could. They had that advantage 
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over you, among a dozen others. As she 
prowled the room, unable to settle down to 
anything, the piano or a novel, Richard 
jooked up and spoke. 

“]’ll be going in just about three weeks now,” 

She was on the verge of turning on him, of 
crying out that she could not bear it. But— 
to take it harder than he did? Silvia had more 
pride than was comfortable; she always would 
have. 

“Thank you for telling me,” she answered as 
evenly as he had spoken. “TI think I’ll go to 
bed now. I’m a little tired.” 

Usually they talked a little while from bed 
to bed, like children, before they went to sleep. 
Tonight they did not speak, except for the 
“good-night.”” ; 

Silvia pretended to be asleep immediately 
after that—and Richard was. 

Silvia could not sleep, after all that had 
befallen her. She lay, tense and restless, 
going uselessly over it all in her mind. Why 
had she jumped to the conclusion so swiftly 
why, unless in her heart, deep down, she had 
known that Signy was taking over all the 
tendance of Richard, all the looking after, the 
things her mother, in that unashamed triteness 
of phrase, spoke of as “the duties of a wife’’? 
\nd—yes, very likely, without knowing it, 
she had been jealous of Signy, of Caroline, an- 
ticipating her Richard’s wants, pleasing his 
tastes, doing all the little things a young wife 
normally loves to do And Caroline 
Caroline! Her own little Caroline, whom she 
would not hurt for the world—whom she 
wanted always to save from having anything 
hurt her. And Richard And Signy! 

. She wanted to scream aloud, to run far, 
far off, to hide like a frightened child. But a 
responsible young professional woman can not 
scream, and if she ran and hid she would not 
be able to conduct her class next day 
She wasn’t a young professional woman really. 
She was a small, frightened child, and she 
wanted her mother. She began to cry softly, 
so as not to waken Richard. Presently she 
cried herself to sleep. 


AKENED, next morning, by Richard, al- 

ready dressed, bending down to kiss her, the 
whole thing seemed like a horrible dream 
But it was not. Her afternoon class told her 
that. The girls surged around her after it, de- 
manding to know if it was true, and if it meant 
that she was not coming back next year. She 
found herself somehow attaining the ability to 
answer them with noncommittal quietness, 
wild the while underneath with anger, with 
hurt, with helplessness. The grapevine tele- 
graph that exists in every large group of peo- 
ple had carried the news swiftly between 
luncheon hour and classes. It must be all over 
the university by now. He had made it ir- 
revocable, then. 

She expected to be summoned to Mrs. 
Duryea’s presence for an accounting, the next 
thing. But a curious silence continued in that 
quarter, and she thankfully let it continue. 

She compelled herself to speak to Signy, to 
begin some sort of dignified apology. 

‘igny heard her through, then answered 
quietly, 

“That ban all right, Mrs. Branch. 
married soon anyhow. And Olaf would 
want to know why I leave. I don’t leave 
unless you ask me to. You been good to me.” 

She stood for a moment restlessly, twisting 
and untwisting her hands, then suddenly 
pulled them apart and looked down from her 
height square into Silvia’s face. 
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wasn’t because I wouldn’t a liked it so. He 
don’t know—men don’t ever. I marry Olaf. 


So—well—I don’t take it as hard of you as if | 


I hadn’t ever thought about it.” 
She crossed the kitchen and lifted lightly a 


basket of sheets for hanging out on the line, | 


opened the door, and began to hang them on 
the circular dryer in the yard. Her face was 
blank once more. Silvia went out without a 
word. She would say no more—not to Richard, 
not to any one, ever. She could repay Signy 
that much, at least, for her generosity . . . 
Only the frail wall of Richard’s will, Richard’s 
fidelity and love, had stood between her and a 
broken marriage. Or a marriage soiled, at 
least, scarred around the edges, never to be a 
thing one could think of happily straight 
through again without hurrying over places, 
forgetting. 


HE was gentle that night when she and 
Richard met. She met his mood of even 
friendliness and steady affection with friendli 
ness and love once more. Things were almost 
as if he hadn’t given her his ultimatum. 

She wondered if perhaps he mightn’t re 
consider, he spoke so little of it. But at the 
beginning of the month’s last week he spoke of 
it quietly again, in connection with some nec 
essary details of his departure. The revulsion 
antagonized Silvia afresh. She had been al- 
most pretending to herself that none of it was 
true. 

Her first mood of seeing that after all she 
had not played her end of the game fairly 
vanished. His unchanging kindness felt too 
like the manner of an elder who takes you into 
a superior sort of grace again after punishment 


is over. He might think himself fair, but he 
wasn’t—he wasn’t! He had married her on 


the present terms. And now he demanded 
that they be changed, or he wouldn’t play any 
more. He had carried her off from Andrew 
Tenbroeck—good, stolid, easy Andrew, who 
would have taken her continuance at work as 
a simple matter. Now he was carrying her 
off from the profession, the position, by which 
he had bribed her to abandon Andrew. If he 
really loved her, he’d have been patient, even 
if she wasn’t perfect just now, when every- 
thing was so new and hard And then 
the recollection of Signy’s avowal would sweep 
her the other way, to a spasm of loving him 
more than ever. And then she would be hurt 
again that, loving her so, he could do this to 
her. She felt like a chip being tossed around in 
a high sea, when she didn’t feel like a small, 
helpless fly in a large, strong, kind web. 

“Would you like to run out with me and see 
the place?” Richard asked her pleasantly. 

“No, thank you,” she managed to answer 
politely, instead of screaming. 

“There will be a lot of time later,” he an- 
swered as evenly as he had spoken before. 
“IT haven’t told you much about it. I think, 
you'd find it rather pretty. The place where I 
think I shall stay has something the atmos 
phere of the older parts of your own town, ex 
cepting that it is a string of villages, not any 
thing so pretentious as a town. It is in the 
foothills, not table land like this, with hills 
around it.” 

“Really?” 

He nodded. He had taken her walking, and 
she had gone, partly because some of her could 
not bear to be away from him, partly because 
the defiant part of her would not give him the 
satisfaction of hearing her refuse. They were 
following a trail up one of the hills to a wood 
land where Richard thought he could find some 
ferns of a sort her mother had written to ask 
for. Richard, who had the diary type of 
mind, was remembering this in the middle of 
all the rest of the things he had to remember 

They paused. 

“Here's a stone. I'll put my coat on it. Sit 
down, dear.” 

She sat, with the immediate, secretly delib 
erate obedience she had given him of late 
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thing green!” he said. 





“Gosh, it’s good to get where there’s some- 
“That’s one of the good 
things where I’m going. I want to tell you 
more about it. It’s a big dam, Silvia, as well 
as the biggest chance that ever came my way. 
It’s pure dumb luck, my getting a second 
chance at it. The fellow who took it on when 
I decided to come to old Barnevelt got a 
rotten sort of fever that finished him for work 
for a year to come, so they asked me if I 
couldn’t give this thing here a steer to some- 
body else and take it, after all.” 

His enthusiasm infected her for the minate. 

“Oh, I’m glad, Dicky!”’ she said fervently. 

His face lighted. “We’ve had to plan to 


| wreck several little villages to put in these 


waterworks,” he went on, covering her hand 
with his. ‘“‘And on the edge of what is to be 
this big reservoir are more little places. Places 
that have been there since there was any 
America. Funny old farmhouses and an oc- 
casional manor turned into a general store; 
big farms with nobody farming them any more. 
And the finest scenery you ever saw, and the 
most wonderful air. Woods you can get lost 
in without half trying, brooks and ponds and 
everything all the way up to lakes miles long. 
It used to be much more civilized than it is 
now. The river, then, was a quick way down 
to'the centers of civilization. You know, even 
in America there are cities and towns that used 
to be big and thriving and are dead or dying 
now.” 

She was thrilling, as she could always do, 
at the interest and romance he threw round 
what he told her. She stopped herself. All 
this at the price of stopping being herself, of 
being an adjunct to him in this wilderness he 
described so interestedly. 

“Tt will be dark at this rate before we find 
Mother’s fern,”’ she said, rising. 

He rose too, silently. They spoke no more of 
the place where he was going. 


HE day of his departure came. She helped 
him with the final preparations and drove 
with him to the station, feeling the while as if 
she were in a dreadful dream. How he felt, she 
did not know. His manner was just as usual. 


(To be continued) 


Loveliness 


(Continued from page 45 


Even during her time of greatest happiness, as 
John’s wife, she had seldom met her joy in any 
but a quiet way! And yet there were times 
when, in the cool of the evening, she sat peace- 
fully at the artist’s side upon the steps of her 
little porch, and listened to the woman’s low 
toned voice. 

“If I can do this picture,” the artist said 
once—and there was a burning desire, which 
even Bertha Mary could feel, under her at 
tempt at a casual tone, “if I can do this pic 
ture as I want to do it—I’m made. I'll be—’ 
almost her breath caught in her throat—*‘just 
where I want to be. I’ve a chance, if I turn in 
the right sort of canvas, at a certain scholarship. 
I know it—I’ve been told. The scholarship 
means study, in Europe. And more than 
Europe. The publicity will make my future 
| quite sure. You understand?” 

Bertha Mary nodded. The word “publicity” 
meant little to her. But in a way she under- 
stood. 

The artist went on. “I’ve gambled my sav- 
ings,”’ she said, ‘everything I possess, on this 
summer. Always I’ve had to work—to do my 
real painting in the spare hours. To go to art 
school at night. I’ve decorated furniture; I’ve 
made boxes for gift-shops, and little candle- 
I’ve even done pansies and ferns 
And I’ve scrimped and 


shades 
on china cups 
saved Ws 

She paused, and then: “But this summer,” 
she told Bertha Mary, “I came away from it 
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He looked paler than ordinary, in spite of his 
golden tan. That was the only proof that the 
test he was putting Silvia to came as hard { 
him as for her. 

They walked up and down, up and down 
waiting for his train. It was late. Silvia 
through a haze, through a felling of numbnes 
heard him talking steadily about little things 
Her eyes stayed fixed on the uneven, weather. 
beaten boards under her feet. Sometimes, , 
they passed, the gray steel of the rails, throy 
ing off sharp rays of light in the spring sy 
shine, glittered in her eyes. Everything wa 
far away and deadened, and it was like one oj 
those dreams where you must not wake. be. 
cause you know you will wake to horrors, } 
had tucked her hand through his arm, just qs 
always when they walked together. § 
vibrated in her mind between wanting to jeri 
it away with anger, and trying to clutch j: 
fiercely and hold it forever and _ never | 
him go. 

Something he said, finally, caught and helj 
her milling thoughts. 

“Take your time to decide, Silvia,” ¢ 
heard his voice, low and steady, as they paced 
together. “But not too long. I can’t work ou: 
there, uncertain. I’d go mad. I must knox 
within a limit of time what you decide to do 

“How—how do you mean?” She struggled 
to follow him. 

“Whether you are coming to me or not. Yi 
remember on what terms. Promise to let m 
know within a month. I can not carry onm 
work much longer than that, in supsense.” 

*“And—what about my work?” Silvia heard 
herself ask fiercely. 

He was silent a moment. Then 
hard on you. But—it has been 
me.” 

They stopped speaking for a little tin 
They paced on, it seemed to her, forever a 
forever. Then the train came quickly out 
nowhere. He kissed her passionately, ho 
ing her painfully close. 

“I love you. I love you more than a 
thing in the world. Be fair. Don’t forget 

Then he sprang on the platform and wa 
gone. 





or 


“T knowit's 
hard ot 


all. The furniture, the cups, the candleshades 
And if I can do your garden as I see it inn 
heart, I won’t go back to the old way. Not ew 
But if I fail—” her head drooped; was she s 
ing, through the gathering twilight, a long li 
of stiff flowers done upon interminable gr 
canvases?—‘TI'll not only go back. I'll 
back!” 

Bertha Mary, wordless as usual, looked 
over the flowers that were now only slen 
shadow shapes in the gloom. Strange that! 
garden should come to mean so much to a 
body! Although, of course, she herself bs | 
once thought the flowers pretty. It was 0! | 
with the going of John that sweetness had v3 
ished from the garden places of the wot | 
Almost fiercely she found herself wondering 
her companion forgotten—whether Jol wo 
be in the far heaven that the pastor ol ! | 
village church referred to, at times. And, itt 
weren’t there, if Heaven itself would hold") 
grace? ; 

But the artist had not stopped talking 

“You see, Bertha Mary,” she was sayit 





“my painting—it’s all that belongs to me. I 
never had a husband or a child. Or any ®} 
that I could remember, to call my own! That} 


why it matters so much. You can’t gues-f 
for you’ve been luckier—”’ ; 
It was an unfortunate word to have cho*’ 
It brought Bertha Mary to her feet as 4 wal’ 
lash would have done. All at once she fou") 
blazing speech. 
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Just seeing this new Dixre—more 
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Loveliness 


“Luckier?” “When 


When I got a 


she questioned shrilly. 
I lost my man? That I loved? 
baby that I don’t want—that I don’t even 
know as I can take care of? When all I have 
in the world is a house—and a yard full of 
flowers? Luckier—” 

All at once the tears were coursing down her 
cheeks. 

The artist, too, was standing. Her arm was 
tight about the slim, heaving shoulders. 

“Oh, my dear,” she was crying swiftly, “I’m 
—sorry. Ido know what you've gone through, 
what you're going through! But—this is the 
thing I was trying to say. Once—you remem- 
ber—I told you I was rich in the possession,” 
her voice was suddenly all a-tremble, “of a 
sense of beauty. This summer has taught me 
that I’m not even sure of my one possession! 
I can’t even copy the charm of the garden that 
you own. Don’t you—see?” 

With an effort Bertha Mary was controlling 
herself. After all, it was the first time she 
had given in, since John’s going, to even a 
semi-public grief. 

guess—”’ she said at 
face was drawn in the evening light, “that 
we're both out of luck—in different ways, may- 
be. I guess I understand what you're trying 
to tell me—” 


last, and her 


UT for all that, the flowers continued to 

bloom, as flowers do. While the summer, 
and life, slipped by. Only, as she painted 
among the blossoms, the artist’s mouth took on 
a hard, set line. And there was something hys- 
terical in the way she handled her long brushes, 
something pathetically brutal in the way she 
squeezed paint from the tubes that lived in her 
color-box. Always, now, she painted from sun- 
rise until sunset. And always, after the night 
had come, she would retire to her room and 
scrub the gaiety, which she had created, from 
her canvas! 

The other artists in the village did not in- 
trude into the world that was bounded by a 
garden wall. They were busy with the waves 
that dashed upon picturesque rocks. They 
were sketching scornful fisher folk. Only 
Bertha Mary and the baby, who lived always 
in the shadow of things, were apparent to the 
woman who was now fighting against time. 
For the autumn was coming, and with the 
autumn would come return. Return to the fu- 
tility, the soul and body poverty, the making of 
gimcracks for gift-shops. Europe, and the 
chance to study, would vanish with the au- 
tumn—if there were no canvas worthy of a 
scholarship! 

Bertha Mary, watching the artist at work, 
was conscious of the losing battle. But though 
she was conscious of it, she made no sign, for 
she also was struggling with odds. With the 
approach of autumn most of her income would 
cease. There would be less washing and bak- 
ing to be done, less sewing, when the village 
knew the enforced idleness of approaching 
winter. And her room money—that would be 
lost entirely! 

The days—blazing hot, even though a salt 
breeze did struggle up from the ocean—were 
not easy for any of the people who called the 
gray-green cottage a home. Even the baby 
seemed to feel the sense of trouble on the air, 
for she fretted so that Bertha Mary was dis- 
turbed with her small cries—so that the artist 
was also troubled by the little whimperings. 
More than once Bertha Mary had seen her 
glance, with impatience in her tired face, to- 
ward that portion of the house in which the 
baby should have been resting. Oh, Bertha 
Mary had realized before that the baby was an 
added care. But now there were times when, 
her slim body stooping above the wash-tubs, 
she felt that she heartily disliked the baby! 

“It ain’t right,”’ she half-sobbed to herself at 
these times, “that I should have this extra 
trouble!” 

But it 


was the same feeling, suddenly re- 
versed, 


that made her run to the baby’s small 


bed—John had made it during the long evenings 
when he might have been mending his nets— 
to bend protectively above the little, sq uirming 
body. 


LWAYS, when she delivered her finished 
washings, her loaves of bread, and her at- 
tempts at dressmaking, Bertha Mary took the 
baby with her. The baby was quiet and good, 
when she was being rolled in the dil: ipidated 
buggy which Bertha Mary had purchased at 
the second-hand shop of the village. It didn’t 
matter to the baby that her mother’s shoulders 
sagged with weariness; it didn’t matter that 
her mother must push the buggy with one 
hand—and drag after her, with the other one, 
a small wagon which held various boxes and 
bundles. The baby crowed at the outing— 
and smiled, toothlessly, at the people who 
turned to look after the strange little procession 
Of course, Bertha Mary might have left the 
baby at home. No harm could come to the 
baby in her absence. But—well, the baby 
might cry if she were left alone! And the artist, 
hearing, might be distracted from her work. 
And the work from which she was distracted 
might happen to be—though Bertha Mary 
scarcely dared hope—a picture that wouldn't 
have to be scrubbed out! So she reasoned— 
and propelled the buggy and the wagon, as 
quietly as possible, down the garden walk. 
Usually the woman, crouched before her easel, 
did not even glance up. Usually . . . But 
one morning she did! 

It was a damp, sticky morning. Heat lay 
in a blue haze above the sea. The flowers in 
the garden nodded sleepily, telling tiny secrets 
to each other. And the artist, looking up, 
passed a moist, paint-daubed hand across her 
brow. 

“My, but I’m warm!” she said 
“Tt’s almost more than I—”’ 

And then, suddenly, she was aware of 
Bertha Mary’s flushed face—and of her double 
responsibility of wagon and buggy. 

“But,” she exclaimed—and swift considera- 
tion crowded the self-pity from her tone— 
“‘but you’re never going out, on such a hot day, 
like that?” 

Bertha Mary planted her feet firmly together 
on the path. It was good to stand still even 
for a moment! “I got my work to deliver,” 
she said slowly, ‘and I can’t leave the baby— 
alone.” 

The artist, ever since her first sight of the 
baby, had held aloof. And she knew that 
Bertha Mary understood her attitude. But 
her pity for the tired mother suddenly over- 
balanced that attitude. 

“T know I’m not used to children,”’ she said 
slowly, ‘“‘but—even so, nothing can happen if 
you leave her here with me in the garden. 
Lay her on the little blanket from her carriage, 
right beside me. I can manage, at least, 
to look after her—” she hesitated—‘while I 
paint. 

For a moment Bertha Mary was tempted. 
And then: ‘But she’ll bother you,” she sighed 
“Maybe I’d better take her with me. I 
always do.” 

The woman, because she herself was near 
the breaking-point, could understand Bertha 
Mary’s condition of mind and spirit and body. 
All at once she was bending over the c — 
was lifting the baby’s small, soft body 
clumsily gentle arms. It was the first Lene 
that she had held Bertha Mary’s baby. Any 
baby. The tiny thing was like—her weary 
mind searched for words—was like an armful of 
flowe rs! 

“Don’t be silly, dear,” she said kindly. “The 
baby'll be quite safe, and she won't trouble me 
one bit. You run along and do your e »rrands!” 

Bertha Mary still hesitated, but the morning 
was hot, and she had a long walk ahead of het. 

“Vou're a ood—"" she said finally, and she spoke 
with an effort, “and if the baby fusses, you can 
put her indoors. You can lay her in her ¢ srib.” 

With her body drooping—more than slightly, 





haltingly. 



























Keep your appetite 
in good humor 


PWNHESE are the days of fresh fruits and vegeta- 
i bles—good for your health and energy, and 














Tt . . . 
: good to arouse that listless appetite, if you use 

Diamond Crystal Salt with them. a 
a é 7 A é If it isn’t Diamond Crystal 
’ What Diamond Crystal does is to emphasize the it isn’t Shaker 
t fine, natural flavors and create a natural craving for 
‘ them. You really enjoy your food then, and get the Diamond Crystal lodine Salt, prepared 
greatest good from it. Diamond Crystal is pure, easily- pend oy of “wn authorities, 

. . . . t , ° 

i dissolving, flake salt. It blends readily with food and Saati ~~~ tei 
: because it is mild you scarcely realize it is in the food. 
e, 
, To put your appetite in good humor, use Dia- * 

mond Crystal on your morning melon. Try it on 
1 any food. Ask for Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 
I (there is no other Shaker Salt) in the round, 
handy-pouring cartons. Diamond Crystal may also KER 
a be had in boxes and in sanitary cotton bags. == 
y: _ . ‘ FREE May we send you a generous 
: The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, since 1887 enmaple pockage of Diamond Cryetal Sale and 
makers of “The Salt that’s all Salt,” St. Clair, Michigan. the interesting, helpful booklet, “101 Uses 
ny <r for Diamond Crystal Salt?” 
ry —~ TRY THESE TESTS! ~ 0 emermeerreerees ae 
ol / . tm Diamonp Crystat Satt Co., 
. / . Dept. 118, St. Clair, Mich. 


| Yes; send me the trial package and 
booklet, free. 
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PHENIX CHEESE is particu- 
larly good in sandwiches be- 
cause of its special mellow and 
delicious flavor. Try it for 
dessert with fruit and coffee; 
in hot dishes; and to give zest 


a to light meals 
Sandwiches win praise filled with 


this EXTRA GOODNESS 


HENIX sandwiches have won a high place for 





themselves on the tea tables of famous hostesses. 
And they are equally popular for the formal reception, 
the simple luncheon and the midnight supper. 

The well-aged mellowness of Phenix Cheese has extra 
goodness— wonderful flavor. American, Swiss, Pimiento, 
Brick, Limburger. In convenient 4, and 1 lb. packages, 
or from the 5 Ib. loaf. 


Phenix 
Cheese 


Made by the makers of if “Philadelphia” Cream Cheese 





. 4 
cA package of “Phenix (heese! | Lenclose 15c in coin for cheese checked and booklet 
A booklet of recipes! American () Swiss 0 Pimiento 0 

SEND 1§c to Name 

Phenix Cheese Corporation, 

Dept. B 21, Plymouth, Wis. Street — 

In Canada, 19 St. Maurice St., 

Montreal (ity 
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Loveliness 


| now, from the shoulders—she started off, and 
the garden gate clicked to, after her. 

The artist watched the drooping figure until 
it had passed from sight. And then, witha 
small murmur, almost like a sob, she turned 
back to her work. The picture of the day was 
only just started. Nothing but a few flower 
blocked in. Oh, if she could only get something 
finer, realer, than just flowers—blocked in! 
What was it that she had said on two separate 
occasions to Bertha Mary? About being the 
possessor of loveliness? Was she the PoOssessor, 
actually, of anything? Was she? Desperately 
she asked herself the question. j 

And suddenly the answer came. Almost, 
it was, as if she had prayed wordlessly to God 

and as if, as wordlessly, God had replied 
For from the ground at her side came a tiny 
stirring sound, breaking the spell of weariness 
and lost desire. As the woman—and she was, 
at that moment, more woman than artist— 
glanced down, she saw at her feet a baby. A 
baby unwanted, resented, robbed by fate of its 
heritage. But a baby smiling—smiling ina 
garden! 

All at once, and with an utter forgetfulness 
of heat and passing days—of poverty and am- 
bition—the woman reached for her palette, 
her long brushes. Perhaps for the first time 
since she had entered the garden she was not 
thinking of the scholarship, and of all that the 
scholarship might mean. 

With a wonderful new light lying like dawn 
upon her worn and wistful face, she started 
swiftly to mix her colors. 


T WAS a matter of hours—perhaps it was 

three hours later—that Bertha Mary crept 
back through the gate of the garden, her empty 
wagon trundling behind her. She stopped 
short, just inside the gate, when she saw a 
woman—a woman with a fever-bright glow 
high on each cheekbone, and with slim, stead) 
fingers that fairly seemed to fly. A woman 
who—held in thrall by the sheer splendor of 
inspiration—was painting. And _ lying beside 
the woman, upon a little, shabby blanket, 
Bertha Mary saw her baby. Fast asleep . . 


HE artist had nat heard the opening of the 

garden gate. She had not heard the rasp- 
ing sound of small wagon wheels upon the walk 
And so Bertha Mary, stealing up behind her 
could gaze unnoticed into the picture that was 
growing upon a square of canvas. And, gazing 
Bertha Mary knew that the artist had four 
that thing for which she had searched so long 

For the artist had caught the soul of the 
garden. And the soul of the garden was the por 
trait of a drowsy baby done against a back- 
ground of blue and pink and yellow blossoms 
With the sea—gray, mist-hung, menacing I! 
its silence—reaching siren arms in the distant 

The world held—sad held—iittle of loveliness 
for Bertha Mary! But, standing there, she 
knew, all at once, the very essence of it! She 
knew that money didn’t matter. That th 
uncertainty of the future didn’t matter. That 
work and toil and sadness were unimportant 
beside one glowing fact. For Bertha Mary- 
fascinated and thrilling to a new sense of glon 
ous possession—was realizing that she, as wt 
as the artist, owned the secret of sheer beaut) 
Knew it, just as many other people—who, 
time, were to stand rapt before that same 
canvas—were to know it. Only more polg 
antly, more intensely! 

For the picture, which was growing, 
ously, upon its canvas, was telling, ever 5 
gently, ever so sweetly, but with utter ins 
tence, a story. Was telling that the sea—an° 
death and heart-break and loss—may be 4 
background. Must be a background! An 
that flowers may live for a day, giving perfun 
and charm to a garden place. ‘And may g0- 
at the end of their day—to the special heave! 
of flowers, where nothing fades! But that lit 

oh, all of Bertha Mary was reaching toware 
the baby, asleep upon a shabby blanket! !—but 
that life goes on. And on. And on 
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mart Jables in Summer. 


Summer tables, smart and gay—sparkling as the 
ocean under an unclouded sky—zestful as the 
breezes that set the ships a-skimming! 


Yes, fine glassware does produce enchanting effects. 
Whether in crystal or fascinating colors, Heisey’s Glass- 
ware adds new delights to summer events. 


Graceful bowls for flowers. Practical plates for soup. 
for salads, for desserts. Large sandwich plates. Goblets, 
sherbets and fruit cocktails. Iced tea glasses. Charming 
cups and saucers. A galaxy of pieces, designs and pat- 
terns for every use, exquisitely fashioned. 


And colors to suit any whims of decoration: Hawthorne. 
the delicate tint of the amethyst—Flamingo, like the sun- 
set glow—Moon Gleam, the green of summer meadows. 
At your store you will know them by the @ trade mark. 
eisey's stamp of quality. 
Write for a copy of the booklet, “Gifts of Glassware,” 


profusely illustrated in colors. It abounds in happy 
sift suggestions for all occasions. 


A. H. HEISEY & COMPANY 
Newark, Ohio 








In using advertisements see page ¢ 
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hat should 
North bid? 


This is the third set of six hands in a series of bidding prob- 
lems by Milton C. Work. 


In each of these six problems, South [the dealer] has already 
bid one spade. West. the second player. has passed. You 
as North, are asked to decide how you would bid each of 
these hands, being the third player. your partner having 
opened with one spade. Send in your bids before September 
Ist. Correct bids for all hands receive valuable prizes. 
Send bids to Bridge Contest Department. A. H. Heisey & 
Co., Newark. Ohio. 


Hand No. 13 

@)9 @ AK-J-2 @ AKQ7-3 @ 84 
Hand No. 14 

@ )-5-2 ¥ A-KJ-10-6 @ AKQ-7-3 & None 
Hand No. 15 

@ J-52 @ A-K-J-9-5-2 @¢ AQ @ K2 
Hand No. 16 

@)432 YAKIOS2 OA #KQ 
Hand No. 17 

4) @ K-9-8-2 @Q100-5 & )-963 
Hand No 18 


4) ¥ )-98 


@ Q)973  & 98-42 
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[ts NEW! 
It's 
BETTER! 





THE new Glo-Co, wonderfully ree 
fined and improved, is different 
from all other hair dressings. It is a 
clean liquid which keeps the hair in 
place but does not mat it down or 
give an artificial gloss. -It wars on 
dandruff too. Ask for Glo-Co Hair 
Dressing and Glo-Co Shampoo at 
any drug store, department store or 
barber shop. If you can’t buy Glo-Co 
preparations at your dealer's, mail 
the coupon below. 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 





GLO-CO COMPANY, Dept. A-8 
6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Enclosed find 10 cents for trial bottles of Glo-Co 
Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co Shampoo. 


Name LT 


Address 








the improved copper-clad 
shrinkless, scouring mit. Strong. Heavy. 
Greatest invention since soap. 
Save soap, time and labor 
10c at 5 and 10c stores, department stores, 
ardware and grocery stores. 
METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M'F'R'S, Orange, M. J., U.S. A. 


east oo 


Some of our representatives have made as high as 
$75 in one week showing women our eye-catching 
money-saving line of imported and domestic fab- 
1000 samples and selling 
Men ont women wanted 
mplete details free 
Write. ‘THE ‘NATIONAL IMPORTING co., 
Dept. V-49, 573 Broadway, N. ¥.C 


GOINTOBUSINES 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
andy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Dor it it off! 


men. ei ater 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, East Orange, N.J. 
August 1927 









rics. Lurge repeat sales 


instructions pry omy 


_ 


FOR YOURSELF 


- st + h and oper 
System 
We a4 every: 
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Aye, Aye, Sir 


(Continued from page 43) 


painful marcel, before she started for the*tee. 
“Who's ‘the girl?’”’ the man asked when 
Gloria. was out of earshot. ad 
“T don’t know, really. I spend very little 
time here, you know.” " 
Gloria didn’t hear the comment, but she 
might have, judging from the results of her 
first shot. She all but ran toward a deep grove 
where a terrific slice had carried thé*ball. The 
first hole was but the terrible beginning of a 
continuing horror, so far as her game was con- 
cerned. She played hurriedly to get well away 
from the observation of the pair, and she piled 
up a score that taxed her mathematical ability. 
The climax came on the sixth hole. After 
slicing every shot from the tee, here she decided 
to hook, and to the left of the fairway was an 
impenetrable jungle. So it appeared to Gloria, 
as she beat her way into thick-set shrubs to find 
the ball. Brambles tore at her ankles.. Twigs 
snapped across her face, but she was going to 
find that ball if it took a year. She wanted to 
scream it to high heaven, but she comforted 
herself with gritted teeth and hoarse murmurs 
until she came upon it in a tiny clearing. 
“Shoot through to the other side, lady,” the 
caddy advised. “Then you can play back.” 
Gloria selected a club and turned her back 
upon the caddy’s advice. Yet even in her 
wrath her golfing sou knew she could never 
get through the way she had come. She faced 
around again, took her stance, and swung 
savagely at the ball. 
It started away sharply, lofting as though to 
clear a patch of thick underbrush straight 


ahead. Almost clear, a twig caught it, and 
the ball deflected downward sharply. Before 


Gloria could voice her pent-up sentiments, a 
dull thud beyond the thicket was followed by 
an angry cry. 

“You done hit somebody,” the caddy an 
nounced languidly, as Gloria stared wide-eyed 
at the underbrush which was crashing with the 
passage of a heavy body. 

Muffled sounds mingled with the crashing, 
the bushes swayed wildly, and through the 
leaves broke the handsome young man Gloria 
had passed on the porch. His hand was at his 
mouth, and a trickle of red was on his fingers. 
Nor was it so red as the wrath that shone from 
his eyes. Even then Gloria saw they were 
brown. 

Speechless, Gloria watched him as he dashed 
from the shrubs. At sight of her he stopped 
short. The wrath subsided in his éyes. He 
withdrew his hand from his mouth and looked 
at the splash of blood. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry.” Gloria found her voice 
and started toward him. “I didn’t know you 
were there. I wouldn’t have had it happen for 
anything in the world. Are you badly hurt?” 

“It’s nothing.”’ His teeth were white as he 
smiled. “It was just a glancing blow. There’s 
nothing the matter really. A little cut in my 


lip. It was getting hit in the teeth that did it. 
That always makes me mad.” He smiled 
again. “Don’t let it worry you. I am sorry if 


I alarmed you.”’ He began to brush the leaves 


from his hair. 


7OU are sure I didn’t knock your teeth out 
or anything?” Gloria tried a little smile 

of her own. 
“Quite. I should have lost my temper then. 
What you saw was only a prelude. But that’s 


what I get for shooting into the rough. Haven't 
seen a ball around here, have you?” 

“No I was in the rough, too I have been 
the re all day.’ 

‘Then we are in trouble together. Funny 
game, isn’t—”’ 

“Douglas, are you lost?”’ a carefully modu- 
lated voice, just a shade too careful, inter- 
rupted him 

“Coming, Lucia,” he called. ‘Again I’m 


sorry I startled you coming through that brush 
like a wild bull.” 
“You didn’t, really, and I am so glad I didn’t 


hurt you. 
bushes.’ 

“And I shall give a cry of- warning every 
time I start for the rough. If my,game doesn’t 
improve, it means I shall lose my voice.” 

He smiled again as he, disappeated 
the shrubs. Gloria waved. 

“Pick up the ball,’? she directed the « addy 

“T’m going in.” 


Next time I shall look behind al! 


through 


HOUGH Gloria sat on the porch, she did 

not see her victim,return to the club- 
house. She was still awaiting his return when 
Dorothy and Jane arrived. 

“T hit a man this morning,” 
calmly at the luncheon table. 

“What?” her companions 
unison. 

“T hit a man this morning,” 
“He was a nice-looking man, too. 

“Gloria Stuart! What on earth did he do?” 
Dorothy asked in alarm. 


she announced 
demanded jn 


she 


repeated, 


“Nothing,” Gloria laughed. “It was my 
fault. I was shooting out of the rough, and he 


put his face right in front of my ball. I thought 
at first he was going to brain me with a niblick. 
Instead he smiled and thanked me.”’ 

“Who was he?” from Jane. 

“T didn’t ask, and he didn’t say. He was 
with a girl he called ‘Lucia.’ She did call him 
‘Douglas.’ ” 

“Lucia—oh, that’s Lucy Aiken. 
of her new importations, I guess. 
Douglas here. She almost has to bring her 
own men anyway, since her father made all 
that money because automobiles use so many 
tires. That’s how her name got to be Lucia.” 

Polly Vaughn joined them after luncheon, 
and they played bridge. There was a crowd 
out for tea, but Lucia Aiken was not of it 
None of the men in the least resembled the 
man she had hit. None of them smiled so 
agreeably as Lucia’s Douglas, even though his 
lip was cut. 

“This will never do,” 
the way home. ‘‘He came, you saw him, and 
you hit him. That is quite enough. He didn't 
seem to be the sort of man that would run all 
over the country to entertain a girl, though.” 

So she dismissed him at intervals during 
dinner and a quiet evening at home. What 
he could possibly see ina girl ‘like L ucy Aiken 
who called herself *‘Lucia,”’ was more than she 
could understand. It did not fit him somehow 

“My game is something terrible, so I shall 
try it alone again this morning,” she told 
Dorothy at breakfast when her hostess begged 
out of joining her. 

She ought to be able to do better without 
strange men following her. There wasn’t the 
slightest possibility that he would show up 
again. 

“Be careful you don’t hit any one else this 
morning,”’ Dorothy called as Gloria started for 
the short walk to the clubhouse. 

“T didn’t hit him hard enough,” Gloria 
thought vindictively, as she remembered Lucia 
and her too-sweet call for “Douglas.” If she 
had another chance, she would make up for it 

She was going to get another chance. She 
recognized him on the first tee from the club 
house. Lucia was not visible. ; 

Good morning,” Douglas greeted her as she 
came up. 

“Ts your lip all right?” she was solicitous. 

“Perfectly. I am going to risk getting hit 
again. Are you alone?” 

“Vos.” 

“Then, as reprisal for your assault, I sugges! 
that we try it together. Perhaps it would b 
safer for me. I am Douglas Gordo _Repu 
table, { 


It’s one 
There is no 


Gloria told herself on 


almost, and everything like that 
“That would be pleasing, if you can stand 
my game, I am Gloria Stuart. Do you know 


the Lakes? I am visiting them.” _ 
“Sorry, but I’m only a visitor, too. 


Besides, if an assault 


what is?” 


“Then we are safe. 
isn’t enough introduction, 
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EST COOKS usa 


umimum 


Useful for all these 
things 
* 
For starchy foods that require long, slow 


cooking —cereals, rice, hominy, tapioca, 
and white sauce for creaming vegetables. 


* 
For cooking foods containing milk. (Milk 
burns readily over the flame. Cooking 
over hot water maintains aneven tem pera- 
turetoolow to scorch the milk.) Examples: 
chocolate, cocoa, puddings, cream soups. 
* 
For cooking foodscontainingeges. (Zegs 
Jathigh temperature become 
tough.) Examples: custards, scrambled 
1 eggs, salad dressings 


For nute” icing and cake fillings. 
Cw 
Geta t do ible boiler. This Mirro one 


in the most popular size (2-qt. 
$2. 40) ins , I-qt. bottom) costs only 
$2.40 at good stores—a little 

are in the far West and South. 


In many households, and especially 
where there are children, the double 
boiler is the hardest-working utensil in 
the kitchen. Long hours over the sim- 
merer ... cooking cereals... always 
busy! So it pays to buy a double boiler 
as good as this Mirro one. It pays to 
get the thick, hard, /astimg metal that 
goes into all Mirro utensils. Let the 
mark,“ M7 RRO, The Finest Aluminum,’ 
help you to make yourevery investment 
in aluminum a paying one, returning div- 
idends of real economy and satisfaction. 


ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 





In using 





How to buy a double boiler 


== Mirro Torte 
— Pan with 


OG Cake 


A iy <5 Decorator 
) PY Sf wT Special, $1.00 


Get this expert’s cake-making outfit. 


Spring-form pan hassplit side and separate 
bottom torremoving cake wit! t marring. 
Decorator has 8 interchangeable tips, for 
lettering, scrolls, flowers, etc. 
Complete outfit, with directions, costs only 
$1 at your dealer’s or prepaid by us any- 
herein U.S Pin$Slit k,or money 
rdertocoupon. Ofere¢ res Dec. 31,1927. 


\ mG s Manufact g Co 


F l uid Mirro 

t i ak s tised 

Is: ccisncscoosscisiabuitaabenbdasabtbeneeininsnenigitlliat 
Address 

GH 8-27 
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How many fonite bottles 
in your home ? 


ONITE is not only a household 
product. It is a family product. 

It does so many things for different 
people that it is natural to think of 
it right through the whole house. 


To begin with, Zonite is needed in 
the bathroom. The daily mouthwash 
with Zonite to prevent gum infec- 
tions has become accepted as much 
as the cleaning of teeth among par- 
ticular people. Also, Zonite is ex- 
ceedingly useful for disinfecting the 
toothbrush itself. 





Many in one: 
Emergency 
antiseptic 
Dental cleanser 
Mouthwash 
Nasal spray 
Water purifier 
Sunburn relief 


Dandruff 


corrective 
Body deodorant 
Enema 
Feminine hygiene 











Second, why not 
have an emergency 
bottle of Zonite in 
the kitchen? During 
the day there are 
sure to be cuts, 
scratches, burns and 
wounds of various 
kinds, especially if 
there are children in 
the house. 


Then there are the bedrooms. Zonite 
should have a place on every dress- 
ing table. It is a wonderful de- 
odorant, actually killing the germs 








In bottles 
25c, cand $1 
Large tubes, 50c 


Full directions 
in every 
package 
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onile 
the Great family 


which cause body-odors. Useful in 
the manicure, too, and for tired, 
aching feet. 

In fact, Zonite takes the place of so 
many liquids, powders and pastes 
for different purposes, that it is 
justifiable to call it ‘““The Great 
Family Antiseptic’. 

Zonite removes the menace of 
poisonous antiseptics 

Until the discovery of Zonite, the 
only powerful antiseptics were dead- 
ly poisons such as bichloride of 
mercury and the compounds of car- 
bolic acid. And these dangerous 
compounds are today in many homes, 
menacing adults and children alike. 


But the day of poison risks is ended. 
For Zonite, while absolutely non- 
poisonous, is comparable in strength 
with these old germicides. It is 
actually far more powerful than any 
dilution of carbolic acid that can be 
used on the human body. And 
Zonite is absolutely safe even on deli- 
cate tissues of the body. Get Zonite 
from your druggist and see how 
many dozens of family uses it has. 


Use Zonite Ointment for sun- 
burn, plant poisoning, insect 
bites, etc. Also as a powerful de- 
odorant invanishingcreamform. 


Antiseptic 


FSEOSHSHSHSSSSSSSSHSSSSSHHSSSSSSososccosor 
® ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 20—-H e 
$ 250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y 4 
. Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or book e 
4 hecked below s 
° 7 
. Use of Antiseptics in the Home Feminine Hygiene e 
* Please frart name ° 
Ld N . 
S . 
* a o 
sad , . 
4 . 
* Ci State a Ps 
4 In Canada: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto . 
7. 
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Aye, Aye, Sir 


They laughed gaily, and the caddies settled 
their bags for a slow and peaceful progress 
After the first hole they ceased to apologize 
for poor shots. So they talked—of golf courses 
where they had played, of a summer she had 
spent in Bar Harbor trying to get endurance 
enough to stand the cold water for a swim, of— 
just many things, and Gloria sighed happil; 
because not once was a mutual acqui intance 
discussed, nor a ship, nor a station 

“Lunch?” Gordon asked with careful casual 
ness, When they gave up the game. 

“Better not,” Gloria smiled at 
must think of Dorothy Lake's 
Wait until we are intreduced.” 

‘That matter is not going to wait long. [’] 
attend to it immediately. You are coming 
here to dance tonight?” 

“I think so.” 

“Until then. I shall meet you tonight, then 
we can play golf tomorrow and have lunch, 
That’s sound, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps. What 
Gloria was quite casual. 

“She's going East tomorrow. I am up here 
to see her father on business. He is not at 
home. Won't be back for a day or two. I'm 
on my own until then.” 

“T'll see you tonight,”’ Gloria promised as she 
left him at the caddy house. 

“But what about tomorrow?” 

“That will have to be taken under advise 
ment.” 


him, “T 
reputation 


about Miss Aiken?’ 


D‘ YROTHY was almost in tears when Gloria 
reached home. 

“Sadie’s had to go home on account of her 
mother. She’s ill.’’ Dorothy rescued Junior 
as he attempted to impale himself on the leg of 
a chair he had overturned. “And Junior is 
perfectly terrible without her. It means you 
and Fred will have to go on to the club without 
me. I don’t dare trust Junior to the cook.” 

“Of course, we shall do no such thing, 
Gloria spoke bravely. ‘We shall stay at home 
and listen to the radio or something.” 

She didn’t have to see Douglas Gordon. 

“Of course, we are going,” Fred announced 
when conditions were explained to him at 
dinner. ‘Mr. Fred Lake desires to exercise t 
a touch of rhythm. Miss Gloria Stuart would 
oblige him greatly if she would help him to this 
desired end. And I might add there’s exceed 
ing probability trouble will be brewed in large 
quantities if she doesn’t. To be perfectly 
serious, Gloria, you are helping the whole 
Lake family by deserting your hostess. Last 
summer we were going to start doing things 
but Junior interfered just as he is doing now 
If Derothy gets started wrong, she will be 
penned up again. The first thing you know 
all she will learn about gay night life will be 
from her grandchildren.” : 

So they went, and Fred was the ideal squire 
Every man in Belton danced with Gloria, ors 
it seemed to her. Every man except Douglas 
Gordon. He was not at the dance. Not that 
jit mattered to Gloria, though she had gathered 
the impression he had made a definite engagt 
ment. But she really couldn’t expect a man 
who took advantage of a chance situation t 
keep his promises. It was not of the least im 
portance, she assured herself again, as si 
sought the seclusion of the dressing-room 
She really should rest a little—she had put iné 
strenuous morning at golf and an afternoon 
following the errant Junior. 

While she rested, Gordon 
several with Lucia, who had decided to loo 
in on the proletariat, bringing her own coter 
to make sure the inspection would not he 
boring. Gordon relinquished her gracefully : 
one of the squires and backed against the wa! 
He scanned the dancers closely. Phrough a 
near-by window he caught a glimpse of figure 
on the moonlit porch. He moved nearer the 
window for a closer view. He went back to his 
place against the wall. 

Fred Lake found him there, N 
the dancers, and in spite of his eas¢ disele 


arrived, one 0! 
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to the seeing eye that he was a stranger in 
strange territory. 

“My name’s Lake,” said Fred, extending a 
friendly hand. 

“Glad to meet you. Mine’s Gordon.” 
Douglas straightened and smiled as he shook 
hands. 

“You are a visitor, aren’t you?” ; 

“Yes. I’m here with Miss Aiken. Jolly 
crowd.” 

“It is. Everybody knows every one else. 
That’s one advantage of a small town.” Fred 
was making conversation. ‘Gordon, you said 
your name was. Mr. Aiken said you were 
coming up from Dayton. Sorry I didn’t know 
vou were here. I know you dance. Wait 
until I find some of these girls. There’s one I 
know you’ll like; she’s an admiral’s daugh- 
ter—” Fred left his sentence trailing. 

“Admiral’s daughter.”’ Douglas looked 
around him. He was fed up on admirals’ 
daughters. Where was Gloria anyway? 
How could he get away before the friendly 
stranger returned? Suppose he got stuck with 
the admiral’s daughter. It wouldn’t be the 
first one. 

Then Gloria appeared. Before she could 
look around the room, Gordon was at her side. 

“We haven’t been introduced yet,” Gloria 
protested as he swung her into the dance. 

“We'll do that later. I met a man named 
Lake who is going to introduce me to every- 
body, he said. You saved my life.” 

“Did I?” Gloria essayed coolness. 


HE wanted to ask him what had kept him 

He saved her curiosity. 

“Some people motored down to the Aikens. 
We should have been there yet if I hadn’t 
started them over here. I did everything but 
threaten to come by myself. Did you think 
I wasn’t coming?” 

“Why—I didn’t think anything about it. 
You merely said you would be here. These 
men are the nicest things. They have all 
been lovely. Every one knows Fred.” 

“So he said. Let’s get out of here. It’s sort 
of stuffy.” 

A club attendant was closing several of the 
windows, through which a cool breeze was 
struggling with the draperies. 

“Let’s find Fred first. He knows I haven't 
met you.” 

“What will you say to him? ‘Here’s a man 
I have just danced with. Introduce him, 
please.’ He will think some one else intro- 
duced you. Come on, There are too many 
people on the floor.” 

Gloria went. Douglas possessed the dis- 
coverer’s instinct. He found a vine-covered 
corner with only two chairs—and they were 
empty. For a little they just sat and looked 
at the moonlight playing hide and seek through 
the leaves of a giant maple shading the home 
green. Scents of honeysuckle, where bees had 
droned in the sunshine, came riding the wings 
of the wind to find their way through the 
screen of vines. 

“Tt isn’t many girls, these days, who are 
willing just to sit,” Gordon broke the silence. 

“Do you know many girls?” 

“Several. Here and there. They want to be 
dancing or swimming—starting something. 
You are restful.” 

“That sounds doubtful—almost dreadful.” 

“It isn’t meant that way. I get tired of 
speed, action. You are soothing. You don’t 
mind being, do you?” 

“I guess not,” after a little pause. “It’s bet- 
ter than some things I have been called.” 

“Who has been calling you names? Let me 
at them,” s 
“Looking for action so soon?” 

_ “No, and right now I feel as though I could 
just stay on here forever. Moonlight does it 
to me sometimes.” 

“Do you tabulate all your moods?” 

Only the best ones. Enjoy me now; I am 
at my best.” 

“On dress parade just for me?” 
ies Who are you anyway? Gloria 

art: don’t know that name. I knew a 
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Aye, Aye, Sir 


girl named Stuart once. Never knew a Gloria, 
The name fits you. Red hair and everything, 
Gloria. It’s rhythm. Perhaps you wouldn't 
like to be told that you remind me of that 
Stuart girl if you knew her.” Gordon didn’t 
hear the little gasp from the other chair. “Byt 
she was a funny little kid. She wore dresses 
that always were smudged on the front. And 
how she could eat candy! I wasn’t much 
but a kid myself, though I felt old as the hills. 
I was a plebe at Annapolis—”’ 

“Annapolis. Oh! His name was ‘Hungry’—” 

“I just knew you Navy people would get 
together,” Fred’s pleasant voice broke jp 
Neither had heard him approach. ‘While | 
was looking for the admiral’s daughter to meet 
Lieutenant Gordon, she meets him herself. 
Well, we staged some moonlight for you.” 

“We were just going in.”’ Gloria rose hur. 
riedly. 

Gordon reached out a hand, but she was al- 
ready on the way to the ballroom. Fred and 
Douglas followed, Fred chatting about the 
Navy. Gloria wanted to run. She had to get 
away from there. Blindly she brushed past a 
group standing in one of the tall windows that 
opened into the ballroom. She did not notice 
them. But through the tumult of her emotions 
she recognized Lucia Aiken’s voice: 

“Here you are, Douglas. We have been 
wondering what happened to you. One more 
dance and we are going hime. You haven't 
danced with me yet,” archly. 

Gloria did not see the look that Gordon sent 
after her. She went straight to the dressing- 
room, Fred trailing her. He was waiting at 
the door when she came out, wraps over her 
arm 

“What's the 
anxious. 

“I’m so glad you came. My head. It’s 
paining dreadfully. I did not want to say 
anything to Mr. Gordon. I’m going home. 
It’s justa step. You can come on later.” 

“Not much. Wait till I get my hat. If you 
are not here, there ain’t no party,” he assured 
her gallantly. 


matter, Gloria?” Fred was 


PRED was agreeably silent on the way home, 

but she could not, escape to her room until 
he and Dorothy had mixed a dose for her head, 
and Dorothy followed to her door, solicitous 
to render further aid. But at last she was 
alone. 

Gloria did not weep. Instead she clinched 
her fists and set her jaw! She wasn’t! She 
wasn’t! She repeated it to herself fiercely 
She wasn’t in love with him. She wasn’t going 
to marry in the Navy. To come away out her 
to fall in love with a naval officer. She wasn’t 
in love with him. Why didn’t she recognize 
him? They were all alike. They always had 
been. Why hadn’t she looked for his class 
ring? Suppose he wasn’t wearing one. Did 
some one else have it? It didn’t make any dil- 
ference. What business did a naval officer 
have out here in Ohio? Nothing, unless it was 
a girl. And such a girl, Lucia Aiken! Money! 
He was one of those officers that would marry 
for money. No, he wouldn’t. But—why, 
why? 

Gloria sat beside the window, relaxed 4 
little. She didn’t see the moonlight. She 
remembered how he smiled when his mouth 
was cut. And he did meet her this morning 
But she didn’t want him to. She never wanted 
to see him again. She would tell Dorothy 
the morning that she was going home. She had 
a good excuse. The nurse was sick and 
Dorothy was too busy with Junior to be both- 
ered with a guest. It was a perfectly good ex 
cuse. Then no one need ever know. 

But he was nice. And he remembered the 
little girl who had smudges on her dress. That 
was ages ago. She called herself ‘Stuart 
because all the midshipmen used their last 
names. And she had never known the friendly 
plebe—he seemed a man to her then—by any 
other name than “Hungry.” He had won his 
title, but Douglas Gordon was such a mice 
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name. And Hungry had beena nice boy. She 
remembered the first time she saw him, sitting 
onthe top of the vault that held the remains of 
a long-departed commodore. He was eating a 
stick of candy, the special Naval Academy 
candy, peanuts buried deep and freely in sugar. 
There never was anything so good. And she 
stood and looked as he munched. 

“Hello,” she had said. 

“Hello, little girl. What's your name?’ 

Then she had told him proudly it was 
Stuart. But she hadn’t stopped looking at 
the candy. 

“Want a piece?” he asked as he held out 
a bar that was resting on the marble beside 
him. 

When she nodded, he made her take a bite, 
two bites. 

After that she found out his name was Hun 
gry, and they met often that spring. She 
never told anybody, and she didn’t like any 
other of the midshipmen. She used to stick her 
tongue out at lordly upper-classmen when they 
passed along the walks of Oklahoma to Satur 
day afternoon tea-fights. 

One day “Hungry” came late. and he eased 
himself cautiously down on the accustomed 
marble slab. He informed her that Ned 
Blackmon had put in a pleasant half-hour 
“running” him. 

With understanding sympathy, she sat 
silently beside him on the tombstone, and they 
stared at the pleasant vista of river and green 
Jawns, worn brick buildings and the chaste out- 
lines of granite structures. From the high 
knoll of the cemetery one could see straight 
down the Severn to where its waters emptied 
into the Chesapeake. Three slim shells of 
boats, with straining crews, were making a 
practise sprint around the point to the rail- 
road bridge. On the green field of Okla- 
homa, to the right, baseballs sailed through 
the air and met bat or ball with resounding 
thud. Farther down the river, where the basin 
stretched out its breakwaters, a cutter or two 
was coming in, back Jate from drill. It was all 
very calm and peaceful, the sun warming the 
dome of the Paul Jones chapel in the back- 
ground, beyond the steam engineering and 
academic buildings. 

“Listen, Stuart,” he advised her seriously, 
breaking the silence. ‘Don’t let your kids go 
to the Navy school when they get big. 
They'll have to be plebes and let Ned Black- 
mons run the life out of ’em.”’ 

The afternoon had ended in an argument, 
because she so stoutly upheld the Navy. 

Now Hungry was Douglas Gordon and in the 
Navy. He was such a nice boy. Why did 
plebes have to grow up to be officers and come 
out to Ohio to meet girls who wanted to get 
away from the Navy? Perhaps she would wait 
a day or two before she went back home. If 
she saw Douglas Gordon again, she could see 
whether he wore his class ring. Not that it 
mattered, but he had been a nice plebe. And 
she hadn’t thought much about it until 
tonight. She was going to stop thinking— 


’ 


7 WAS planning to have Katie bring your 

breakfast,” Dorothy announced when 
Gloria appeared next morning. “You mustn’t 
try todo much. How is your head?” 

“Head? Oh, it feels all right. Indoors too 
much last night.” 

“Are you playing golf today? Shall I call 
Jane Mayden? She said she thought she could 
make it this morning.” 

“No—” slowly, “don’t bother her, thank 
you. I may decide to go over a little later and 
practise.” 

It was so little later that Gloria might be 
said to have started immediately. Douglas 
Was there. He was on the tee, swinging at 
bits of grass. When he saw her, he dropped the 
club and started to meet her. 

“What did you run away for last night?” 
he asked without prelude. 

F “I didn’t run,” Gloria denied with dignity. 

I had a headache.” 

“You did not. You don’t like naval officers. 


I met a Miss Mayden who told me about the | 
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Your favorite salads can be made still more appetizing 


by changing the dressing. 
best in all kinds of weather 


housewives everywhere. 


Try the kind that keeps 
the kind that for more 
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tomatoes with salt, invert and chill. Mean- 
while press the pulp through a ricer or sieve 

To it add 1 cupful pared, diced cucumbers, 
1 cupful canned or fresh cooked peas, 1% 

cupfuls diced, cooked chicken, % cupful 
finely chopped pickle, 4 cupful Durkee’s 
Salad Dressing. Mix carefully and fill the 
tomato shells with the same. Serve on let- 
tuce, garnished with Durkee’s Salad Dressing 
Any diced, cooked meat may be substituted 
for the chicken. Serves six 


These rec cipes tested anc da approved by 
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Jellied Fish Salad 


Combine 1 cupful strained, canned tomatoes, 
1 cupful water, 2 teaspoonfuls sugar, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls salt, and 5 ubiomeontels Durkee's 
Salad Dressing. Bring to the boiling point 
and let simmer two minutes. Then add 19 
tablespoonfuls gelatine which has been soake d 
in one-fourth cupful of cold water for five 
minutes. Stir until the gelatine is thoroughly 
dissolved. Remove and chill. Then add '2 
cu ~ flaked, cooked fish, 1 cupful shredde d 

abbage, 1 cupful canned or fresh cooked 
a eas, 1 green pepper seeded and chopped, + 
cupful chopped celery. Pour into one large 
cold, wet mould or 12 small individual moulds 
and chill until set. Serve on lettuce or other 
salad greens, garnished with Durkee's Salad 
Dressing. Freshly cooked cod, haddock, hali- 
but, or salmon, or a similar canned fish, may 
be used in this recipe; or sliced cooked meat 
may be substituted for the fish 
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Aye, Aye, Sir 


admiral’s daughter who didn’t like Navy men. 


I’ve never been strong for admirals’ daughters 
either. But you are different. And I’m jn 
aviation—on special duty at Dayton. Your 


Let’s start.” 
gasped. “You 


clubs are out. 

“Oh,” she 
coming.” 

“No, I didn’t, 
“T hoped so.” 

“Where is your class ring?” 

Admirals’ daughters know the close relation 
between such rings and diamond solitaires, 
Gloria bit her lip. She hadn’t meant to ask, 
but his hand was bare. 

“Mashed in a pulley last week. Jeweler's 
fixing it up. If it hadn't been for the ring, 
might have lost a finger,” and he showed her 
an angry welt. 

She smiled at him then, while his eyes were 
telling things. She turned away. 

“‘Here’s your driver,”’ said one of the cad- 
dies. 

Eventually they 
way to the first hole. 
thicket—the 


knew I was 


Gloria,” he spoke gently, 


were somewhere on the 

To the left there was a 
thicket—where Gloria had met 
Douglas Gordon. It was beyond the adjoining 
fairway, but Douglas called to her and headed 
in that direction. 

“Get on the balls,” 
“Come on, Gloria.” 

For a minute she hesitated, then quickened 
her pace to catch him. At the edge of the 
thicket he waited for her. 

*‘What are you going to do?” she asked. 

“Look for something I lost here the other 
day.’ 

‘A ball?” 

“No.” He caught her hand and started into 
the protecting bower. “My heart. Come 
help me find it.” 

For a second, or perhaps two, 
admiral’s daughter, held back. 
lowed after with a lilting, 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 


he directed the caddy, 


Gloria, the 
Then she fol- 


Crossroads 
(Continued from page 37) 
He obeyed, and she stood rubbing her 
wrists. looking at him angrily. 
“T suppose that’s how you'll treat me if I’m 
fool enough to marry you.” 
His anger left him. He looked sheepish 
and penitent. “I’m sorry, Prissy,” he said. 
I didn’t mean to hurt you.” 
Her anger dropped as quickly as his. “It 
doesn’t matter,” she said listlessly. 
“But, Prissy,” he begged, “you must tell 
me if there’s any one else.” 
“There isn’t any one else,” she said, “but 
there’s something else.” 
“What do you mean?” 
A woman's voice called 
farm. 
“What do you mean by that?” 
“Mother's calling. I must go. ‘ 
“When will you tell me 
“I said, tonight. I said, eight o’clock.” 
“I'll come at eight o'clock then.” 
‘If I’m at the gate, it'll mean I'll have you. 
If I'm not there, don’t come in. Hf I’m not 


“Prissy!” from the 


there, it'll mean I've made up my mind not to 
have you.” 
“Prissy,” called the voice more sharply, 


“did you hear me? 
The girl took up her pail and went to the 
house. 


HE woman was thin and lined and stooping. 

She was setting the kitchen table for tea 
and carrying a heavy child in her arms 

“Hold Baby while I lay the tea,”’ she said to 
the girl. ‘He’s fretful. The children'll be 
home from school in a few minutes.” 

The girl took the child—a soft, warm arm- 
ful—and hushed him in a manner that told of 
much practise. The girl was the eldest ol the 
family. 
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Then she looked at her mother—at the tired, 
anxious face, at the thin, stooping form whose 
grace had long since been stolen | y overwork 
and child-bearing. : 

“Tim wants me to marry him,” s1e Elurted 
out suddenly. 

The woman looked up. 
better than Jim,” she said. 
steady lad.” 

The girl’s lovely face was sulky. “TI suppose 
he’d boss me about like all men do, once he got 
me,” she said. 

Her mother did not speak. She seemed to 
think that the remark required neither answer 
nor comment. 

The girl looked at her again. She felt a 
longing to confide in her, to ask her advice, but 
she had never confided in her mother. Life on 
the farm had given few opportunities for pri 
vate conversations of any kind. And _ her 
mother had always been a woman of few words. 

“You've had a lot of it,” she blurted out 
suddenly, ‘““—work and children and all.” 

The mother paused for a minute to look at 
the child who now slept in the girl’s arms. 

“He’s bonny, isn’t he?” she said softly. 
“He’s like your father.” And then, simply, 
“J suppose he’s the last T’ll have.” 

There was a note in her voice that might 
have been either relief or regret. 

Then the children came in from school, 
noisy, dirty, exuberant. 


“You couldn’t do 
“He’s a good 


HEN tea was over the girl escaped up- 

stairs to the room she shared with two of 
her sisters, and took a letter from a box on the 
dressing-table. Then she sat on the bed and 
read it through with a quickening heart. 

That letter was the “‘something else’’ she 
had mentioned to the boy. 

It was from a farmer’s daughter who had 
gone with Prissy to the village school and been 
her friend years ago. But Gladys had now left 
the village and had got a job in the town as a 
shop-girl. She had a tiny two-room flat there. 
She had innumerable “‘friends’”—mostly men. 

Priscilla had been to see her once in her flat 
at the beginning of the year, and had found her 
incredibly changed from the country girl she 
had known. She was fashionably dressed, and 
her face was whitened, and her lips were red- 
dened. There was something about her now 
that both attracted and repelled—some hint 
of secret knowledge, of brazenness and an over- 
powering smartness. The flat was stuffy and 
overscented and overcrowded, but as smart 
as its owner. There had been something fur- 
tive about it, too—something that matched 
Gladys’ wink when she threw out vague hints 
of “fun.” But at Easter Priscilla had had a 
cheap little photograph taken and had sent one 
to Gladys, and yesterday, just before Jim had 
asked her to marry him, she had received her 
answer 


“My Dear PrIisste, 

I was glad to have your dinky little photo- 
graph. My word, you are a peach and no mis- 
take. But I always knew you'd be a beauty. 
Now I’ve got an idea. I can get you a job in 
the shop I’m in. The head of my department’s 
a friend of mine, and I showed him your photo- 
graph, and he was quite mad to get you here. 
I ought to be jealous, of course, but as it’s you, 
I won't be. Now you must come. You can 
share my flat, and I'll show you how to have a 
real good time like a peach like you ought to 
have. Let me know before Saturday. 

GLapys.” 


AX 1) it was Saturday tomorrow. 

Pris illa sat on her bed, the letter in her 
hand. The sun poured down upon her, turn- 
ing her wavy, untidy hair to spun gold, showing 
up the child-like flawlessness of her soft skin. 
She was dressed in a badly-fitting blouse and 
skirt, but they could not hide the lovely curves 
of her young figure Sitting there, her dreamy 
eyes the blue of a sun-flecked sea, her exquisite 
mouth wistful and drooping like an unhappy 
child’s, she looked, in spite of her shabby 


clothes, as dewily fresh as the morning of the 
world, 








Even without 
pre VIOUu Ss ¢ xperten ce 


anyone can now make 





PERFECT Jams AND JELLIES 


INE-TENTHS of the difficulty in mak- 
ing jams and jellies has been due to the 
fact that the jelly forming substance in fruit 
is constantly changing—always decreasing in 


quantity as the fruit ripens. 


Very few fruits have enough of this jellying 
substance to jellify all the juice they contain. 
That is why by the old-fashioned method the 
juice had to be boiled down until the jellying 
element was concentrated enough to jell the 


remaining juice. 


But now with Certo you can use any fruit 


you like—when it is fully ripe and 
its flavor at its best. 
minutes’ boiling is enough. For 
Certo is the natural jellying sub- 
stance, taken from fruits in which it 
is abundant, concentrated, refined 
and bottled for your Al 

convenient use. \ 


One or two 






\ 


» and jellies made with Certo 
look better and taste better be- 
cause the natural color of the 
fresh fruit is not darkened by 
long boiling and its delicate 
fresh flavor no longer drifts away 





in steam 
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FREE—New booklet beautifully illus- 
trated in color! 24 pages of new ideas 
abont the making of jams and jellies 
new and interesting ways to servethem. 
Mail this coupon today. 





Ask your gr 
| cer for Certo. 4 
booklet of nearly Name 
100 recipes 13 al- 
f Address 
tached to each ~~ 
bottle City 









Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 18, 

Granite Building, Rochester, New York 

In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobc 
Please send me free booklet on “How to Make Jams, Jellies, 

Marmalades with One Minute's Boiling.” 


urg, Ont.) 
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Clothes—Gladys always had lovely clothes, 

The DIARY of a that had made hers—and they were her best— 
look dreadful. Gladys had pretty necklaces 

BUDGETEER dant dainty trifles. Her glance fell upon her 
hands, small and shapely, but brown and 

(For YOU) | were soft and white. Gladys’ day’s work was 

not hard, and after it in the evening came the 


and scents and powders and rings and abun- 
The Outstanding Book of the Season roughened already with work. Gladys’ hands 
glitter of lights of street and restaurant, came 


Because it is written by 


YOURSELF music and laughter and fun, a dinner and a 

- | “show,” or a dance with some “friend”—not 

EGIN the first chapter of the long, silent evening in the kitchen at the 
this Budgetary Record on round table with the red tablecloth and the 

a John Hancock Home Budget big yellow lamp, and with nothing to. do but 
Sheet and keep everlastingly at read and sew... As Jim’s wife, she would 
it for one month il have few pretty clothes—or at any rate few 
- 3 opportunities of wearing them. Farm work 
Then if you are pleased with and house work and children did not leave 
the results (and you will be) vou time for wearing pretty clothes. She loved 


Jim—but somehow love didn’t seem to last. 


“ a) ,? ° 
can “go on with the story” for Life with Jim would be a cage, a prison—the 


another chapter. By this time ceaseless round of duties that never ended— 
the habit is fixed, and you are the farm—the house—the children . . . She 
a full-fledged financial diarist. would become like her mother, lined and stoop- 
a9 ing and tired, old before her time. 
Write a yearful of monthly But the life Gladys offered—that was free- 
chapters and next season you'll dom. It held joy, excitement, music, laughter, 
beready to bringout yoursecond “fun,” pretty dresses, presents, vague, adoring 


a “ . 3 “friends.” 
volume, “‘The Autobiography She had made up her mind. She took from 


of an Increased Income. her dressing-table the cheap little writing-case 
Let us start vou on vour that had been a Sunday-school prize, and be- 


CRE “ea , el gan to write the letter. She would come. She 
Budgetary Career. Your name would come next week if Gladys could do with 


and address and a two-cent her then. Before she had finished the letter, 
stamp (to cover the cost of a little girl with golden curls and blue eyes 
mailing) is all that is necessary one of the sisters who shared the room with 


her—put in her head. 


“Come and play with us, Prissy.” 
Wi Dane She raised her flushed face from the letter. 
“Not just now, Susie. Run away. . I’m 
Lire TnsuBaNcE Com COMPANY busy. 


OF BosTOn, MassacnuserTs 
HE had just finished the letter when her 
mother called her to help wash up the tea 
things. The woman’s tired eyes looked at her 


John Hancock Home Budget Sheets 
furnished on request to 


INQUIRY BUREAU speculatively as she entered. 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. “You wasn’t at tea, Prissy,” she said, ‘“‘and 
Gn you look hot. Aren’t you well?” 











“Ves, I'm all right,’ said the girl. “I’m not 
hungry, that’s all.’ 

She'd slip out and post the letter that night 
after supper—quite late, when she was sure 
that Jim had gone home. Jim would come at 
eight and not find her there. That would be 
his answer. She was sorry for Jim, of course, 
but—but he would easily find some other girl 
to slave for him. The village girls all ran after 
Jim 

She took the big brown teapot which her 
mother had just washed, and began to dry it. 
3 “I’m not going to marry Jim, mother,” she 
said 























* Turn Unsightly Radiators Into Furniture of Beauty 


Guardian Radiator Covers (by the makers of 


Therm-O-flectors) protect decorations—assist circu- } “Aren't you?”’ said her mother. ‘Well, you 
lation. Prevent “radiator smudge soot _and dirt ees f : ’ P . 
| on walls, ceilings, pictures and hangings. Fit snugly | must please yourse If, c hild. I Jon t put the 
over any radiator and extend with | teapot away; I'll want it for your father’s tea 


in afew inches of the floor, Spuce 
above radiator stays clean, 


Guardian 


We'd best get the children put to bed before 
he comes. I'll light the lamp now. Billy’s 
broke another of the blue plates. I'll have to 
get some more.”’ 

“Shall I put the children to bed?” 

“Susie can manage. You've been busy 
today.” 

But perversely the girl wanted to put the 
children to bed. She wouldn’t be able to do it 
much longer. 





THE J. D. GERKEN CO 





\ 27 Ontario St Toledo, Ohio 
Established 1888 She put them to bed slowly and answered 
S Re preacntati oes nted in every locality. 





their questions absently her mind was 
full of dreams. She saw herself dressed like 


bam - 


Maternity 


ATERNITY 2 prerel with no ma- 

\ e hes Dresses, coats, 

corsets, underwear. Clever ‘design- 

ing provides ample —_ and 

conceals condition. Also, apparel 
for baby. Style Book sent FREE. 


Sane Bryant $35.0) ne New York 
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at it all, I wondered what were the things 
you would most want to know, to add that 
chic, that charm, that allure to yourself as 
a womun, that I saw in the women around 








Crossroads 


Glidy” inc >gant black, serving in a palatial 
shep, the, gcing back to the smart little flat, 
then those nights of which Gladys had told 
her—glittei, gaiety, music, laughter—no wash- 
ing up of dirty pots, no putting cross children 
to bed, no sitting silent in a lamp-lit kitchen, 

The children were in bed now. She had 
heard her father come in. She slipped the let- 
ter in the pocket of her dress. It was five 
minutes to eight. In five minutes Jim would 
come to the gate and not find her there. That 
thought hurt because she loved him. But~— 
but she had learned to distrust love. Her keen 
young eyes had seen its death too often. Her 
mother and her father—even they must have 
loved once. 





HE went quietly down the steep, narrow 

stairs. The kitchen was silent. Her father 
had had his tea, and the things had been cleared 
away. The red cloth and the yellow lamp were 
on the table. Her father sat in his chair by the 
fire reading his paper, his clay pipe in his 
mouth. Her mother sat beside him, staring 
into the fire. Her figure was relaxed: she 
looked weary. On her knee was a heap of 
mending, but she was not sewing. She was 
lying back gazing at the fire. The old grand 
father clock ticked its loud, slow, regular tick 
Neither man nor woman moved or spoke 
The girl’s fierce, impatient anger swept out over 
them. There they sat, cloddish, surly, without 
a word for each other—those two who once 
had loved each other. 

And then something happened. Without 
moving his eyes from his paper, her father put 
out his hand palm upward on the table. With 
out moving her eyes from the fire the woman 
laid hers over it. They sat still silent, motion 
less in the firelight, their rough, toil-worn 
hands interlocked. It was as if the drab tex 
ture of their lives had been rent asunder re- 
vealing a shining glory behind. The glory 
filled the common little room, transforming it 
It flashed for one moment into the girl's heart, 
and in it the life that had allured her showed 


as something tawdry, unclean... She 
caught her breath in sudden dizziness. The 
glory faded ... there remained only the 


unusual sight of her father and mother sitting 
hand in hand. Her father turned his head and 
saw her, dropped his wife’s hand, and, still 
silent, went on reading. His wife let her hand 
lie where he had dropped it. She had not 
moved. She still gazed wearily into the fire 
The girl, standing in the doorway, took the 
letter from her pocket and tore it several times 
across. Then she went into the room and 
thrust it into the fire. 

“What are you doing?” said her mother. 

“Only burning something.” 

Her father turned over a page of the paper 
Her mother roused herself and began to darn 
a little sock. It was as if Priscilla’s entrance 
had broken some spell. 

On her knees before the fire, the girl watched 
the paper turn to white ash. The glory had 
faded, but what it had revealed remained 
The girl’s decision remained. She rose to her 
knees and, going to the door, opened it an 
slipped out into the cool evening air, down the 
flagged garden path to the gate. The air was 
sweet and heavy with the scent of flowers. 
The sky was a deep, deep blue. The trees 
were black, ghost-like shadows around her. 
From the church tower beyond the meadow 
came the first stroke of eight. Her heart 
was beating quickly. She reached the gate. 

And there, by the gate, stood Jim waiting 
for her 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 66 


me. For Paris—theugh certainly not so smart 


as before the war—yet has a smartne: found 


nowhere else in the world. 


Perhaps the first thing that struck me 1 
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Fashions aaa 5 
fashion was the individuality. The silhouette the hair, the nails, the generaly groomed Paint These 


was slim, the skirts were short, the hats usually look, must be attained, and then the clothes, if 
ak the fur collar or fox scarf large, the hair properly fitted and suited to the individual, 


° 
ysually bobbed—youth, slim, pretty youth, will attain the ideal effect. Today the hair has I siOV ely Thin sy 


was everywhere, and yet there was variety, a neat, brushed-back look. It is usually cut 


individuality, pe -rsonality in each really well- close to the head (although I was surprised to 
dressed Woman. see some small knots), and either parted on the (eltinys 

And at the mid-season openings of the great side with the forehead almost concealed, or | J} 
houses of Worth, Lanvin, Patou, Lelong, worn with a bang. Or it is worn brushed off 
Vionnet, and many others which I attended the face, either parted in the middle or the 
with our Paris Editor, I felt in the clothes side—this looked newest and smartest. 
shown the same variety, the same infinite The smart dress for town may be of Patou 
charm. The youthful mode was fundamen-  crépe in black and white, navy blue and white, 
tally the same, but was varied with here a gray, gray witha bit of contrasting color, or one 
minor key, here a major, here a gay dash, herea of the attractive flowered or printed silks. Per- 
somber note. haps the newest of the printed fabrics show 

It is to this that we American women so small figures, although both large and small 
eagerly respond, for we are smartly dressed designs are seen. According to the color of the 
women, but—and it’s a real “but’”—we are dress, the shoes and stockings, hats, bags and 
rather too wifermly dressed. A debutante’s gloves must be chosen. With the darker dress, 
lunch at Pierre’s in New York repeats and blues and blacks, use gunmetal or gray-beige 
repeats the same note of style, with only a — stockings, with pumps or the one-strap sli: per 
color variation and not much of that; whereas in black patent leather with buckles, or a 
ata luncheon party at the Ritz in Paris, there slipper showing a combination of lizard or 












Earn money at home, this fasci- 
nating new way, in spare time 



















is more than one version of smartness. The reptile skin and black patent leather. If through membership in Fire- 
close, turban-like hat of Reboux, matching in _ lizard is used for the slippers, it is smart to re- side Industries, the national 
color the crépe frock, was beside a turban of | peat it in the pocketbook—and pocketbooks, guild of artistic home workers! 
tiny white flowers made by Angés, and next — by the way, are in the form of pouch bags, flat a 

“. . , . THIS is the most delightful wor 
again, one saw a_ high-crowned straw hat envelope cases with the strap at the side, like A ge ae vod yg Sn 
with a decided brim, by Georgette. Black and — those shown on pages 68 and 60. The small hats — SS Se 
white is very smart, but so is black with ashes- of bangkok or the new baku straw (openwork), ne cad thay. aot tm ereatina beat 
of-roses, and so is gray with green. Lelong, or even felt, are suitable, as is the medium- pa Type agg Mes Bedlg oagh mg pebeioak 
for example, had several ensembles in his col- sized brimmed hat, with a fairly high crown, demand for ¢ “Many of ou 
lection, in gray and green, gray and faint old trimmed in a simple manner. A few of the St aeee bea = peedeabie bee 
rose, gray and porcelain blue. There is less broad-brimmed hats were being worn with s see Ce 
brown, except in the beaver or fur used with dresses of this character, but they are more f ample, requir- 
beige, but ayain beige has many tones; the one — often reserved for the chitfon georgette or crépe wn conned Gt on Wane 
this year has less pink in it, and approaches de Chine light-colored afternoon dress which ld be so intere 
straw color With it are worn pumps or — is used in the country . = 
slippers of lizard or reptile, with a bag to match, \fternoon frocks also had sports lines, but No Special 
just as with a black or blue dress black is the howed a bit in intricacy in cut, with a growing Ability Needed 


predominate note of the pumps or slippers, feminine touch given by the drapery of the 
even if slightly trimmed And for the daytime skirt, the cleverly handled bow at hip or 





as for evening, one felt the pearls—large shoulder, and the increasing use of lace. ' gt 
ones fitting the throat closely, with a long Chiffon, georgette, and lace were the materials mb r 
string below it, and large pearl earrings; but I: vening clothes seemed particularly lovely to 2a I ry 
newer is the gold jewelry, cords of it twisted — m« \ll-white chiffon, all-white crépe, worn oe bershiy 
around the throat, earrings of a flat modernistic with a white ermine coat, if the weather were + da peries 
sort—or age-old Egyptian, I don’t know cold, or a wrap of triple chiffon or chiffon 
which—and a number of bracelets or a group brocade if warm, were startlingly lovely \ mer Ha B. 
of bangles. deep blue chiffon or Patou crépe, untrimmed ven by Gabriel 
But smartness lies not alone in the right except for some brilliants, was also noticeabk ~Ae 
model or the right color of the model, but in the with here and there the red dre which has ! 7 aon Vit 
fit or the model to the person—the individual — been so smart, and which still persists. Chiffon paret 
choice of a costume to suit the personality. and lace are the martest of fabrics, relieved | ~ p — 
This is what we may learn from the French with rhinestones or pearls used effectively to k-end 
They make clothes for all the world to take, outline the neck as an ornament, or as a belt. a, ~ 
but no matter how smart the clothes are in Lace both black and white, with a chiffon top far 
themselves, they must also be worn smartly. yiving a transparent effect, is also being used, as Ign pathy! BG penn 


The coiffure is another important part of — well as the dress with a bit of sparkle—beaded extremely simple 
H 


i bef j j , 1 r rnished ¢ 
smartness. before putting on the dress or hat, — or lightly spangled. complete outfit of materials, worth $10.00 without extra 
cost You can start making mone almost at once 


_,Money- Bac kk 7 fer 


The Tinkle of Ice in Tall Glasses Sy ep 








full , pl 1 are 
( ontinued from page 86) . B ’ —— : “ 2 . 
eautiful Book FREE 

Iced Turkish Coffee Grape Punch eBags a ee nage 

Add four spoonfuls of bottled liquid cof- Combine one cupful of grape juice, one-hali ign ae oe ee inal bo = ~ , er me 

fee to three cupfuls of boiling water or three cupful of grapefruit juice, four tablespoonfuls i open ings for ew members - Dein offere eo 


: caged of coffee. Boil one minute. Beat two of lemon juice, and six tablespoonfuls of sirup rented 
: eggs slightly; add one-fourth cupful of sugar, Add one cupful of charged water and one cup 
the cofiee, and one cupful of scalded milk. ful of crushed ice. Chill and serve  FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES | 


Cook in —_ ible-boiler until of the consistency 








, of cream ill well, Just before serving, fold Loganberry Julep The ee. ” 24- K, ee tag Mich. ae 
In one a pe whipped cream. Serve in tall Mix in a bowl one cuptful of loganberry JUICC, ewe wm eee we wemewewees eden: — 
glass Ss “ rs . f . . 
y - ses topped with a small poonful of W hipped one-half cupful ol canned pineapple juice, one ' Se ee eer 
ae half cupful of sirup, the juice of two lemons | Adrian, Michigan | 
Let stand one hour. Pour over crushed ice  ! pjease send me, Free, the book on Fireside Indus- | 
Lemon Shake ceed a Re I tries, which explains how I may earn money at home | 
and add two cupfuls of charged water. Serve i ; 
On a warm day Lem Shake will giv : : | by decorating gi es; also particulars of ry 
id a Lemon Shake will give at once. garnished with mint. J money-back offer ; nd special member privileges H 
added nouris a nt for a child or for a simple . jf enclose 2c stamp 
luncheon for an adult. For each glass, use the Ginger Soda 1 
_ and tind of one-half lemon. Add two For unexpected guests, a ginger soda is easily H Name st tne ee eeeeneeeseeeeeeaee 
rt tablespoonjul of sirup, one hali cupful of water, prepared. Put a scoop of vanilla ice-creamina 4 
dd — Me-tourth ¢ upful of crushed ice, and one tall iced-tea glass. [ill the glass with ginger 1 Address 
f i 
F 8k-white well beaten. Mix in a shaker and alk pouring the ale slowly down the side of the = _ 
iD * ly well until thoroughly mixed. Pour into glass. Serve at once with long spoons } City State i 
Basses, Continued on page 134) 4 a Write in pencil—ink will blot aoununanmund 
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In those incredibly compact kitchens which provide the 
best of food and the best of cookery for American rail- 
way travelers, efficiency is the first law. 

That must be why so many railroads use aluminum cook- 
ing utensils—why some of them, like the Great Northern 
Railway Company, cook everything in aluminum. 


For aluminum ware is efficient. It cooks everything 
well, lasts long, is hard to damage, is easy to keep clean, 
and is always safe. 

So now we have all-aluminum kitchens—in homes, in 
hotels, in hospitals, everywhere—kitchens where all the 
cooking is done, with utmost efficiency, in utensils of 
this. light, beautiful, economical modern metal. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 


August 1927 Good Housekeeping 


For instance —on dining cars of the Great 
Northern Railway aluminum cooking uten- 
stls are used exclusively in the preparation 
of approximately one million meals a year 


©The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


Our Lake of Dreams 
(Continued from page 45) 


out of the ordinary, I went quickly along 
the crest that terminates in the big out. 
cropping ledge of rock from which one could. 
if reckless of consequences, spring off into the 
valley. You are at the very top of the top. 
most rock, and well toward its forward bor. 
der, before you can look down into the valley 
where the little brook meanders. And I was 
careful to keep just in front of Felicia, so that 
she could see nothing much but my back until 
she was at the very edge. 

Then I turned abruptly and stood beside 
her, watching her face. I get as much pleasure 
out of watching Felicia’s face when she ig 
surprised as she herself gets out of the surprise 
Her inarticulate carols of delight are no less a 
joy to the ear. 

In this case, though, she said nothing at al 
She merely clutched at my hand and gasped 
inaudibly. Afterward she explained that she 
had not dared to speak lest the vision should 
vanish. 

“T truly thought it was a mirage,” she has 
asserted many times. “What else could one 
think?” 


ELL, of course, it was not a mirage. And 

equally, of course, there was nothing 
miraculous about it. The pond was the result 
of the usual laws of nature, assisted by human 
endeavors that had been actuated by Felicia’s 
own suggestion. 

When she had sighed a little, on that earlier 
visit to the hilltop, and had intimated, even 
under duress, that our beloved view could con 
ceivably be superlatived by the advent of a 
water mirror, she virtually became the creator 
of the magic lake. For even as she spoke, I was 
led to realize that what we called the studio 
meadow, flanked by hills on either side, and 
traversed by the little trout stream that es 
capes through a narrow gorge below, had 
doubtless been the bed of a pond in some 
earlier geological era. And I realized also thata 
ridiculously slight effort might suffice to dam 
back the little stream and reproduce the ancient 
conditions. 

That was the big idea that had come to me 
and which I had taken such pains to conceal 
until it could be materialized. So the day after 
Felicia went to town, I surveyed the meadow, 
with no apparatus but a tape line, a carpen- 
ter’s level, and a few stakes. And I found that 
by building a stone dam only fifteen or twent) 
feet long at the top across the little V-shaped 
gorge at the foot of the meadow, and piling 
a few feet of earth to make a dike or causewa) 
at a point a hundred yards away, where a 
hollow revealed the outlet of the prehistor 
lake, we should have a basin in which the water 
of the little brook—fed only by springs, at 
as clear as crystal—would perforce be tempo 
| rarily imprisoned to form the magic murror 0! 
| which Felicia had dreamed. 

So simple was the project, once it had beer 
conceived, that the dream was changed to 
| reality, with the aid of half a dozen men an¢ 
two or three teams to haul stone and scoop 
earth, in less than a week’s time. Rocks !0! 
the little dam came from one of the numberless 
stone walls in the vicinity. Earth for the cause: 
way was scraped from the meadow-that-was 
and lake-bed-to-be, and deposited against an- 
|other stone wall flanking the lane that leads 
| from the studio to the hill pasture. And the 
| little brook, merrily gurgling as always, did the 
rest. 

Net result, a body of water about one hun 
dred and fifty yards in length and with an acte 
lor two of surface, nestling in the valley oa 
| naturally that you would think it must have 
| been there since the beginning of time; 3 
| natural a feature of the landscape as the hills 
| that border it; less than two hundred yates 
| from the house, and half that from the studio 
| yet, paradoxically, lying at so much higher e 
level as to be invisible even from our UPP* 
| windows 
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If vou walk through the flower garden at the 
back of the house, and along the lane that | 
leads to the hill pasture, you pass within 
twenty feet of the hither border of the lake 
without suspecting that the lake is there. Yet 
from numberless hilltops half a mile away, as 
well as from nearer ones, it catches the eye in- 
evitably, a disc of lambent silver, the crowning 
adornment and perfection of the landscape. 

The rocky hillside that frames the lake at 
the west rises so abruptly that you climb it 
with difliculty—usually preferring a less ardu- 
ous task, and following the circuitous paths 
made by the cattle and sometimes used at night 
by deer, foxes, and other wildlings. ‘There are 
numberless coigns of vantage from which to 
enjoy views down the valleys, but the views of 
choice are those to be had either from the im- 
mediate shore, where entire landscapes are 
mirrored, or from the outcropping rounded 
ledge at the very summit, to which I conducted 
Felicia for her first glimpse of the new phenom- 
enon. é 

I say “new phenomenon” advisedly, tor sure- 
ly the inverted landscape in a new-made lake is 
something different from anything ever seen be- 
fore. Not since primeval times, assuredly, had 
anv one stood where we now were standing, 
and peered downward, to see a fairyland of 
feathery clouds and azure sky joining the des 
cending hillside and extending it to infinity. 

“You never knew before,” I told Felicia 
presently, “that this hilltop rose so far above 
the clouds.” 

“I always believed it to be very near to 
heaven,” she replied, her voice tense with emo 
tion. “And now I know it,” she added ear 
nestly. “I know, too, that this is still the age of 
miracles, and that Aladdin's lamp has not lost 
its potency A 

She paused a moment, then looked up at me 
eagerly. “Have you given it a name?” she 
asked. 

“Of course not,” I said. “It is your pond, 
and you must name it.” 

“Not pond, but lake,”’ she corrected. “*And 
not mine, but ours. And its name, of course, is 


Lake Aladdin.” 


LL this happened some years ago—the 
second year after we came to Three 
Brooks, to be accurate. And from that day to 
this, | have never ceased to wonder how we got 
on even for a single season without the magic 
mirror set there inevitably, as it now seems, at 
the precise spot where it must necessarily be to 
give the final touch of supreme beauty to every 
view of the infinitely varied landscape. 

Yet that is only the beginning of the story. 
Aside from its direct service as a purveyor of 
beauty, Aladdin Lake has added inestimabl) 
to our joy of living through winning for us a 
host of co-residents that otherwise would never 
have given Three Brooks a thought. 

First came a pioneer cohort of frogs. And 
as their foible was not race suicide, soon they 
were legion. Great masses of their translucent 
eggs could be seen anchored to submerged 
strands of meadow grass in the early part of the 
season, and corresponding numbers of tadpoles 
alittle later basked in the sun in shallow water 
near the shore. And by midsummer the bor- 
ders of the lake were fairly festooned with frog 
lets of assorted sizes. As you walked along the 
shore, a shower of batrachians spattered the 
Water to mark your progress. And in due 
course there were mammoth bullfrogs aplenty 
to gladden the heart of an epicure. And soon 
the epicures were at hand, prepared to be 
gladdened. 

; The epicures that first came were two young 
night herons—full grown, to be sure, but re 
vealing their immaturity in their plain, albeit 
very neat and attractive, costumes of gray and 
brown, entirely unlike the showy garb afiected 
"y the adult bird. These youngsters found our 
lake very much to their liking, and they did 
hot greatly mind our watching their batrachi 
torial efforts from a distance of only thirty 
Paces or so. . ; 

“Lam sorry for the frogs,” said Felicia. “But 
after all, there are too many of them.” 
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Our Lake of Dreams 


“And it is comforting to think that t! ir own 
mothers will not miss them,” I supplemented 


| consolingly. 


UCK 


We had ample evidence of the expertness of 


the young night herons as batrachian fisher 
men. But they made no visible—or lible— 
impression on the ranks of the legio: The 
case was altered, however, the following sea 
son, when a galaxy of other epicures, in rapid 
sequence, made discovery of the lake and its 
residents. One July morning, just at sunrise, [ 
espied a little brown bird, heron-like in form 
and manner, but not much bigger than a bob 
white, stalking with absurd gravity along the 


farther edge of the water. There could be no 
mistaking of this smallest of the tribe—the 
least bittern; a bird that one rarely sees, and 
one that would not have come to us, doubtless, 
were it not for the secure skulking places 
afforded by the thick swamp grass in the valley 
above the inlet. 

Soon after this came the American bittern— 
almost as avid a skulker as his smaller con- 
gener. Then several green herons adopted the 
lake; and one morning in August came three 
little blue herons in the adult plumage that 
gives them their name. 


HE coming of the little blue herons was a red- 
letter event. To begin with, the bird does 
not belong in this region, properly speaking, 
its breeding haunts lying much farther south. 
Only by exception do venturesome individuals 
make a northern tour after the breeding season 
is over. This is a custom foreign to the habits 
of birds in general. So the appearance of the 
little blues at Aladdin Lake was in itself an 
event of note in our ornithological annals. But 
this was by no means all. The individuals that 
came to us had peculiarities which made two 
of them, at least, personalities to remember. 
As to the third, there is nothing to record, ex- 
cept that he tarried only for a few hours and 
did not return. 

The two that did return attracted our atten- 
tion on their second visit by performing what 
seemed for all the world like a circus stunt, in 
which they circled the lake time and again, at 
an elevation of only a few feet, one apparently 
in angry pursuit of the other. Had it been 


| earlier in the season, one might have supposed 


| traditional avian method. 





this a challenge to war between rival males, or 
an attempt at marriage-by-capture after the 
But at this later 
season the curious evolutions called for some 
other explanation. 

Felicia and I decided to ensconse our- 
selves behind a boulder even nearer the water, 
and endeavor to solve the mystery. The 
birds, meantime, had apparently decided to 
call the race or contest a dead heat or a draw, 
for they had come to rest at the water's edge, 
about fifty yards apart, and were standing in 
traditional heron attitudes, awaiting the ap- 
proach of some unwary frog or fish—for by this 
time our lake had finny residents to supple- 
ment the batrachian population. 

Patience on a monument can teach no lesson 
in watchful waiting to the average heron. 
Felicia and I had spied on members of the clan 
too often not to be aware of this; so we realized, 
as we now peered over the boulder at the two 
blue statuettes, that we were probably in fora 
tedious wait. 

But in this we were agreeably disappointed. 
The herons we had to deal with were personali- 
ties. At least one of them was. He proved it, 
after holding the traditional pose for not more 
than half a minute, by becoming restless. He 
stretched up his head, then drew it in again on 
his breast. He flipped his tail and his wings 
He raised one foot and then the other, marking 
time. And then it was evident that he could 
endure the thraldom of repose no longer, for he 
began stealthily to wade along the shore, an 
presently came out on land and positively ran 
from place to place, flipping his wings and tail, 
and bobbing his head about with the joyous 
activity of a child just out of school. 


Even when the thought came to him, as It 
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apparently did presently, that his job was sup- | 
posed to be catching frogs, he did not resume 
the traditional pose, but continued to wander | 
with straggling gait, and by fitful impulses, 
from spot to spot, like a boy who casts his fish- | 
line in one pool and another, without waiting to 
find out whether some fish may not be revealed 
by a second effort. 

“Meantime the other heron watched these 
heterodox activities of his companion with 
growing disapproval. ; nae ; 

“See how he moves his head,” Felicia whis 
pered. “He's positively annoyed.” 

And Felicia was right. The orthodox heron 
was annoyed. He proved it presently by spring 
ing into the air with an angry squawk, and 
making a dive for the iconoclastic frog-hunter. 
The latter beat a hasty retreat, and again the 
hippodrome stunt was enacted. This time we 
understood its import. It was a case of 
righteous indignation manifesting itself in a 
desire for blood—or at least for the infliction of 
chastisement. 

Round and round in a great circle the two 
whirled as before. Sometimes the pursuer 
seemed about to overtake his quarry, but he 
never quite succeeded, and ultimately he gave 
up the chase. Perhaps he was only threatening 
punishment and exacting a promise of reform, 
for when they had settled to the water’s edge, 
the culprit took as pretty a stance as the other, 
and for a time continued to pose in the most 
orthodox fashion. 

“He has learned his lesson,” 
pered, 

But this decision came too soon, for almost 
immediately the culprit became a recidivist. 
He began to manifest restlessness as before; 
and the entire pantomime was reenacted, end- 
ing in another hippodrome. 

We saw this performance repeated on sub- 
sequent days, and came to recognize it as an 
evidence of temperamental difference between 
two partners who, nevertheless, were appar 
ently inseparable. On rare occasions one ap- 
peared without the other. But the next day 
they would be together again; and their last 
appearance of the season (they disappeared 
early in September) showed them duplicating 
the performance as accurately as if it were a 
professional vaudeville or circus exhibit. 


Felicia whis 


UST at the time when the little blue herons 

were entertaining us with their tempera- 
mental performances, there came an even 
more welcome visitor—the great blue heron, 
giant of the clan. He volplaned down on me 
one morning, as i sat by the pond, painting, an 
incredible feathered airplane, with strangely 
added appendages in the way of sprangling 


legs, and an impossible neck-coil in place of | 


propeller. 

Landing at the far border of the water, he 
inspected me critically for a time, waded knee- 
deep toward me for better view, then decided 
that I did not matter so long as the fishing was 
good, as he soon found it. Having landed a 
bullfrog or two, he posed complacently, like a 
professional model, giving me just the oppor 
tunity 1 sought—to put a heron into my 
picture. 

He did not mind being painted, apparently; 
and he found our lake otherwise so much to his 
liking that he quite adopted it, and for us the 
great blue heron came to hold a position of in- 
terest and esteem commensurate with his size. 

I would not have it inferred from this, how- 
ever, that mere bulk is a criterion by which 
Felicia and I estimate the importance of our 
avian co-residents at Three Brooks. One of 
the very best prized of all the visitors that 


the lake attracted is the tiny spotted sand- | 


piper or 


tattler— the gray midget that 
moves 


with twinkling legs along the shore, and 
because of his bobbing acrobatics is known to 
the small boy as the “tip-up.” 

A pair of these smallest of waders adopted 
the pond when it was new, and nested in the 
Erass not far from the water. We had the good 
fortune to espy one of the downy fledglings 
that came from the nest, at the stage when 
it was just a fluffy ball almost lost in the 
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Our Lake of Dreams 


palm of my hand, where it nestled con tidingly, 

The spotted sandpipers come back to us each 
season, and sometimes we receive a brief visit 
from their cousin, scarcely larger, the solitary 
sandpiper. A pair of these graceful little wad- 
ers spent two days with us last spring, stopping 
off for a rest on their way to their breeding 
haunt somewhere up in Nova Scotia Felicia 
and I spent a good deal of time watching them 
At sunset of the second day, we happened to 
be admiring the play of colors in sky and in 
lake, when the little sandpipers came darting 
from the farther shore and settled at the water's 
edge, not fifty feet from us. 

For a time they stood perfectly still, then, 
after what seemed a w hispered consultation, 


|one of them began running along the shore, 


pecking at objects to us, of course, invisible. 
that were doubtless morsels of food. The other 
bird apparently was not hungry, for it did not 
move. 

“Perhaps we shall find out where they are 


| going to spend the night, if we watch,” I sug- 


gested. 

Where birds spend the night is usually a mys- 
tery, even with our most familiar species. The 
birds themselves seem to realize that their lives 
may depend on keeping that a secret. One of 
our tamest song-sparrows, for example, de- 
velops a sudden aspect of secretiveness as dusk 
approaches, and after hopping from one perch 
to another near the feeding box under the arbor 
(as much as to say, ‘Well, this will do for the 
night, I fancy’’), eyes you askance until he 
hopes you are not looking, and then makes a 
mad dive into the little spruce tree where he 
has roosted every night throughout the winter, 
If a home bird is thus secretive, it would bea 
feather in our ornithological cap if we could spy 
successfully on a wildling like the solitary 
sandpiper. 

But Felicia had another, and as it proved a 
truer, estimate of the little waders’ plans. “I 
suspect that they will spend the night up in 

| the sky,” she said presently. 

Her idea was that the birds were planning to 

| continue their migration, but that one of them 

wanted to fortify itself for the journey witha 
| little more food, and so was utilizing the last 
| vestiges of daylight for hunting. 

Darkness fell, but we could still see the form 
of the waiting partner silhouetted against the 
| burnished silver of the reflected sky. An occa- 
| sional faint call told that the other, though in 
| visible, had not wandered far. Finally we came 
away, leaving the little statuette exactly as it 
had been from the first. 

“Probably taking a nap in preparation for 
the journey,” Felicia suggested. 

That was the last we ever saw of the solitary 
sandpipers. As I looked for them beside our 
Connecticut pond at sunrise, they were doubt- 
less settling to the shore of a similar feeding 
place somewhere up in the region of the St 
Lawrence. 


EEDLESS to say, all such transient guests 

as these are more than welcome at Aladdin 
Lake. But doubly welcome are the friends 
that elect to spend the entire season with us 
even though some of them, like the demure 
little Louisiana waterthrush, are so retiring o! 
habit that only by chance do we ever so much 
as catch a glimpse of them or, like the king- 
fisher and the wood ducks, so shy that they do 
not willingly permit our near approach. 

Meantime there are hosts of smaller birds 
that have learned to feel more or less compan 
ionable with our race; and among these are 4 
good many which find our lake an added 
attraction, even though not dependent, as are 
the ones I have named, on some body of water 
as habitual feeding place. Such, for ex ample 
are the chimney swifts. 

Our big center chimney at Three Brooks is 
covered at the top with a stone slab, but the 
swifts have no difficulty in checking their 
flight at the right instant as they approach, 
and in poising in the air, and then diving 
through the narrow aperture at the side, 
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afterward settling down to whatever level they 
may elect. 

When the chimney swifts have turned in for 
the night it is well past sunset. Out by the lake 
we may find a red-winged blackbird or two, or 
perhaps a kingbird, still cruising about. We 
may hear the “witchety, witchety, witchety” of 
a belated Maryland yellow throat, or the vesper 
chant of a robin. 
shall find the frogs doing the broadcasting; 
though a vociferous whippoorwill may chal- 
lenge their supremacy; and on occasion there 
may come the rather awesome, tremulous wail 
of the little screech owl from an old apple tree 
down in the home meadow. 

This is the time when the lake itself, mirror- 
ing the after-sunset panorama of the sky and 
the softened tones and contours of the hills, isa 
thing of such transcendent beauty that the 
sight of it brims your capacity for serenely 
exultant emotion, leaving no place for mere 
auditory sensations. 

Your eye revels in the witchery of kaleido- 
scopic colors—roseate opalescence 
through orange to aurora yellow; succeeded 


But for the most part we | 


merging 


by amber shading into opal-green; and at last 


submerged into gentian blue and velvet purple. 
The aerial spectacle is reproduced with an 
added touch of magic in the shimmering mirror 
at your feet, with a double panorama of green- 
gray hills and sentinel trees and brooding 
rocks to separate the two sky pictures, while 


uniting them in a compelling scheme of softened | 


lines and ever-changing harmonies of color. 
Often and often, Felicia and I have stood 

there, silent, entranced by a panorama never 

twice the same, and with each new revelation 


more bemusing, but ever and always bewilder- | 


ingly beautiful. In the presence of a spectacle 
s0 awesome, no sound could be other than dis- 
cordant. Through the portals of sight the 
brain is suffused with a pervasive sense of en- 
chanting loveliness. Amidst outer silence, the 
inner ear is responsively attuned to the subtler 
sweetness of unheard melodies. 


Save Your Heart 
(Continued from page 96) 


in cardiac insufficiency the patient must col- 
laborate with her physician and, first of all, 
she must rest in bed provided there is no great 
difficulty in breathing. In this case she should 
remain in bed with a back rest which will ease 
the labor of breathing. She must not take too 
much liquid. If she uses the ordinary stimu- 
lants, as she should, for the heart, namely, 
digitalis and its preparations, the physician 
must be certain that he is not administering 
them in such quantities as to threaten the life 
of the patient. He closes the paper as follows: 

“The heart is an organ which responds 
readily to care, and even a seriously crippled 
heart will function adequately for a long period 
of time if the demands made upon it are not 
too great.”’ 

The reader of Goop HovuseKrEPtnc should 
have some definite idea of what the heart is 
doing. If she can understand the important 
function \i performs, and the way in which it 
1s pertormed, she will more likely collaborate 
with the doctor who comes to see her when 
her heart becomes weak. I shall not describe 
the heart and its position anatomically. 
Everybody knows that it is mostly on the left 
side and lies just above the stomach. We have 
all felt its pulsations, and sometimes even heard 
them. 

In the session of the American Medical As 
sociation referred to above, an apparatus tor 
multiplying the sound of the heart was ex 
hibited in the case of a young boy. The people 
in the vast amphitheatre of the Washington 
Auditorium heard the pulsations of this boy’s 
heart with perfect distinctness. It was magni- 
fed many millions of times by the interesting 
apparatus used for that purpose. And the boy 
heard his own pulsations as distinctly as any 
other person in the audience. i ; 

The normal heart beats about 75 times per 
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hands is bound to succumb to the effects 
of dust, friction and hot water. 


But there is a new way—a quick 
easy way to remove those ugly work 
traces and restore and preserve the 


youthful loveliness of your hands. It is 
by use of an entirely different kind of 
preparation, Thurston’s Hand Cream, 
made specifically for the purpose of 
beautifying women’s hands. By an 
easy rub-in application, you can re- 
store the original soft, white loveliness 
of your hands almost instantly. Espe- 
cially now, in Summer, you will find it 
valuable. 

Thurston’s Hand Cream costs $1.00 a 
jar. It is guaranteed satisfactory or 
your money will be gladly refunded. 

Buy this delightful new cream today 
at your dealer’s and give it a trial. If 
your dealer is out of it, send us 
1.00 and we will immediately 
forward a jar to you. Or you may 
have it sent C.O.D. (you pay the 

postman) if preferable. Remem- 





} 


AV, | | satisfied. 
AY / ay, \ 





Thurston-Helme, Ine., Dept. G-s, 

41 East 42nd St., New York 

Enclosed find $1.00 tor full sized of Thurs- 
ton'’s Hand Cream 


Send me full sized $1.00 jar C_O_.D 
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Address 
My Dealer's Name 
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The master craftsmanship of all Arm- 
strong Shoes is indicated by our Pride- 
Mark, “A-Q” which you will find im- 
pressed in the sole near the heel. It 
assures you of Perfection in every detail. 
Ask for d.cmstrong 
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stores, though they 
are always moder- 
ately priced. 





A new 
Portfolio of 
Shoe Styles 
is yours for 
the asking. 
It illustrates and describes the very /at- 
est in shoe styles suitable for every occa- 
sion and will be mailed to you FREE 
if you will send us the name of your 
shoe retailer. 
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155 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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at long distance by correspondence. Instead 
of sending your child out to school, let school 
come to him. V. M. Hillyer, A. B. Harvard 
Headmaster, Author of “Child Training,” 
“4 Child’s History of the World,” etc. Write 
for information to Head Master 
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ing described. 197 pages. 17 illustrations. $1.75 postpaid 
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Good Housekeeping 


Save Your Heart 


minute. There are cases where the normal 
heart beat is much lower, and an equal number 
of cases where it is much higher, but this is 
the average for the grown person. At the same 
time, the number of inhalations per minute 
may be placed, in round numbers, at from 16 
to 20; in other words, the heart beats three 
and one-half to four times while the lungs are 
filled with air once. Any great deviation from 
the normal rapidity of the heart’s action is an 
index of disease or disturbance of some kind, 
and is naturally considered as a most impor- 
tant symptom of approaching or established 
disorder. 


The Heart Rests Between Beats 

The heart’s action is not controlled by the 

will. It functions on its own volition, just as 
| the organs of digestion function, and just as 
}the lungs function. There is this difference, 
| however, between the heart’s action and the 
}lungs. We can hold our breath sometimes as 
| much as one, two, or three minutes, but we can 
not by will power stop the action of our heart 
by a single beat. Long before we are born, 
half the heart’s action begins. It sometimes 
continues after we are dead. The heart’s mus- 
cular tissues are naturally contractile. Frag- 
ments of the heart’s tissues have been preserved 
in a suitable medium for many years, and with 
proper care they still vibrate. One would 
think that this muscular tissue of the heart 
would wear out—become tired. You must re- 
member, however, that between each two 
heart beats is a period of rest which perhaps is 
equal to or greater in length than the period of 
activity. After all, if you live forty years, you 
| have had at least twenty years of rest for your 
heart’s muscles. In other words, a heart does 
not wear out simply because it gets no rest. 

We may, then, rest assured that the increase 
in heart disease is not due to the mere exhaus- 
tion of the heart. The heart is not an over- 
worked organ. It recovers between beats its 
elasticity and power of continued action. 
What, then, is the cause of the increased mor- 
tality from heart disease? Many causes have 
been suggested. Now, for the first time, the 
medical profession is realizing that disease of 
the heart is essentially a disease of advancing 
years, and we have a larger percentage of our 
population now in that class, in proportion to 
the whole number, than we have had heretofore. 

| Other causes also have been suggested, 
|namely, that the life we are leading now is 
swifter and makes greater demands upon 
vitality than it did thirty years ago. This 
view of the case is to some extent favored by 
statistics, which show that the death-rate in 
cities from heart trouble is larger than in the 
country. 

In the registration area are two divisions. 
Urban, representing cities of populations in 
excess of ten thousand; and rural, representing 
towns of less than ten thousand inhabitants 
and all who live on farms. The total population 
in the cities is nearly forty-eight millions. The 

| total population in the rural districts is a little 
over fifty-one millions. 

rhe number of deaths from circulatory dis- 
eases in the urban district in 1924 was 107,840, 
and in the rural district, 92,381. Inasmuch as 
the rural population exceeds by about four mil- 
lions the urban population, it is clearly seen 
that heart disease is much more fatal in cities 
thanin the country. City life is more wearing, 
more excitable, more compelling than country 
life, and therefore it may have something to do 
with increasing heart trouble. 

But the heart is not any exception to the 
other organs. The brains of the city inhabi- 
tant, his lungs, liver, kidneys, are all taking 
part in this accelerated speed of living. He 
lives in the midst of motor cars where his 
life is constantly in danger. He has amuse- 
ments, in the way of movies and other recre- 
ations, which are not commonly enjoyed in 
the country. So far as the radio is concerned, 
perhaps there is not much difference, because 


the radio has permeated all the rural com. 
munities. 


But there is no noticeable increase in cliseases 


of the liver, of the kidneys, and the lungs and 
pancreas between the city and the country 
It is true that in general people in rural com. 
munities live longer than people in city com. 
munities, so that the mass effect of the city life 
is undoubtedly to some extent shortening its 


duration, but that this acts on the heart more 
vigorously than any other organs is hardly yet 
established by any scientific data. 

The principal thing is this: While it is im- 
portant that every reader of Goop Hovusrxkerp- 
ING, as well as every other citizen, should take 
stock of her or his vital capacities by a careful 
diagnosis of the physical condition at least 
once every two years, or , better, once every 
year, it is of special imports ance that she should 
not neglect the examination which will show 
the condition of the heart. Often this is over- 
looked. The advent of heart trouble, whatever 
it may be, is slow; little by little it comes on. 
It is not attended with any visible symptoms 
except that in walking up hill or upstairs there 
may be a feeling of oppression, of difliculty in 
breathing. Whenever this happens, it is a signal 
of alarm. In all such cases this shortness of 
breath, as it is called, is due to cardiac in- 
sufficiency; in other words, a diminution of the 
power of the heart to drive the blood through 
the lungs and through the body. Whenever 
this symptom is discovered, steps should be 
taken to combat it. It is not an indication of 
any leakage in the heart or organic trouble, but 
it is an indication that this organ, so vital to 
1ealth, is losing its power of pumping the blood. 

I know we all hate to go to the doctor. We 
hate it for many reasons. First, it is a con- 
fession that we are somewhat anxious about 
our health. The man who has shortness of 
breath when he is walking alone and meets a 
friend who says, “How are you?”’ will respond, 
“Fine.” When, in point of fact, if he were 
walking up hill with his friend, he would be 
panting for breath. Most people do not know 
what this symptom means, hence pay no at- 
tention to it. But now there is no longer any 
excuse. Shortness of breath does not mean a 
premonition of early death. One may live 
many years after first noticing it. He may die 
of some other disease. While he is waiting to die 
of heart disease, sometimes a more enterprising 
ailment robs the heart of its hegemony. But, 
at least, when this symptom is manifest, it 
should require the instant advice of a com- 
petent physician. It must not be allowed to 
go on until the victim finds that he is in a hope- 
less condition. 


Heart Disease Can Be Arrested 

I hope the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
will not be alarmed if their physicians should 
tell them they have incipient heart disease. 
There is no other disease that we can have, of 
a character threatening life, which is so sus- 
ceptible to treatment and so promising of long 
life. The first signs of weakness of the heart’s 
action should put you on your guard. It ts 
true that certain conditions of life ought to be 
changed when incipient heart disease is dis 
covered. Principally, any extraordinary phys 
cal exertion should be prevented. Worry, 
which is more of a mental trouble, should be 
avoided. We should collaborate with our 
phy sician and slow up our ordinary activities. 
Thus we lift from the heart a burden, the ab- 
sence of which is almost certain to secure us 4 
long and useful life. It is because we take 
no precautions that so many cases of heart 
disease go on to a fatal effect. The very nature 
of the trouble is such that we do not consider 
it of sufficient consequence to take ordinary 
precautions to prevent this fatal course. 

I beg of each reader not to be alarmed when 
she finds she has heart trouble, but to be con- 
soled that it is not worse. She should be glad 
that it is neither cancer, nephritis, hardening 
of the arteries, nor even tuberculosis. 
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Take the Right Books With You | 


(Continued from page 51 


demands, she must respond, and so she picks 
up the nearest ammunition handy. _But when 
she selects material of worth or interest or 
nower, the same ability to gather data, to 
clothe it with color, to infuse it with person- 
ality, and to convey it with force produces a 
brilliant piece of fireworks. 

That is why Clara and many others take up 
her new book with pleasant anticipation. At 
best it may prove to be a “Patience Spar- 
hawk”; and at worst it will only make us wish 
she wouldn’t. As to whether “The Immortal 
Marriage” (Boni & Liveright, $2.50) is an- 
other “The Conqueror,” there will be wide 
difference of opinion. At least it resembles it in 
treatment. Both are what the author herself 
many years ago called “dramatized biog- 
raphy.” I doubt, however, that “The Im- 
mortal Marriage” derives from that distin- 
guished character novel. Rather, I am in- 
clined to think, the demand for an annual 
novel being upon her, the author looked 
around, noticed the popularity of E. Barring- 
ton and her imitators, and swept this subject 
up to meet the demand for that sort of thing. 


A Romance of the Classics 

“The Immortal Marriage” is primarily a 
great love-story, that of the greatest man of a 
great age, Pericles, and the greatest woman of 
that age, Aspasia. It sets it among their 
friends and enemies, and it tells of its trials, its 
fruition, and its end. But to do this effec- 
tively, it must set it in that age, and to do that 
it must orient us, the readers, page by page, in 
that time. We must not only be made to see 
the customs and the manners, as well as the 
politics and the geography of that day, but we 
must be made to understand the ethics and the 
morality and the point of view of that day. 
Deftly and clearly does Mrs. Atherton do it, 
and always we are aware of the chasm which 
exists between us of the Christian civilization 
and those of the pagan, between even those 
among us who vaunt their paganism and those 
among them like Socrates who came near the 
Christian spirit. 

Clara will enjoy this picturing, this inter- 
preting, this orientation, because for her, as for 
many, old Greece has the fascination of epic 
poetry. But she will enjoy even more, I ven- 
ture, what Mrs. Atherton has tried to show us 
of Pericles and Aspasia themselves, of their 
“gift of wisdom, beautiful living.’ According 
to Mrs. Atherton’s version of this historic 
legend—and we must leave to scholars any dis- 
pute as to its truth—the beautiful and in- 
tellectual Aspasia came to Athens from her 
town of Miletus with her kinsman Hippodamus 
and his wife Zosmé. A rich orphan, trained by 
a brilliant father in the art of dialectics and all 
the wisdom of the day, and accustomed to the 
freedom permitted the Ionian women on her 
island, Aspasia desired to meet and match 
wits with all the brilliant men of Athens— 
\naxagoras, Herodotus, Pericles, Damon, 
Zeno, Socrates, Sophocles, Euripides—con- 
sidering herself as a foreigner and by her in- 
tellectual superiority above the laws and cus- 
toms which kept the Athenian women practi- 
cally domestic slaves. But at the house of 
Hippodamus she met Pericles, the great 
Strategos of the State, They loved and would 
marry. But the law, which had, ironically 
enough, been sponsored by Pericles himself, re- 
‘used to acknowledge the union of an Athenian 
vith a foreign wife. They might celebrate a 
marriage with religious rites and live together 
publicly, but the woman thereby suffered re- 
proach, and her children were not legitimate, 
her position being something like that of a 
morganatic wife today in Europe. 

Aspasia and Pericles dared such a union. 
He had no other wife. She was recognized as 
the head of his house where flocked the in- 
tellectual and political men and made for her- 
_ @ unique position of social and intellectual 
eadership at a time when no woman was sup- 


posed to have any social intercourse with men. 
Such a flaunting of custom roused the gossips, 
and when the enemies of Pericles found it im- 
possible to attack him, they blackened her rep- 
utation and struck at him through her. In 
due course she was publicly accused of ir- 
reverence to the gods, for which the punishment 
was banishment or drinking hemlock, and 
was acquitted only on the passionate plea of | 
Pericles that he could not live without her, a 
plea harkened to by the dicasts because they 
were in fear of war from which he alone, they 
felt, could save them. 


A Civil War Love-Story 

OR was it hard to find a book for that keen 

critic, Winifred Julian, to take South. 
Deeply interested in anything about the Civil 
War and equally so in modern literary realism, 
she would undoubtedly, I felt, enjoy James 
Boyd’s effort to de-bunk the current cavalier 
legend of that conflict in his ‘“Marching On” 
(Scribner, $2.50). She might, as I, question 
the success with which he has brought off this 
effort, recognizing that this serious historical 
novel is something of a patchwork of arcadian 
love scenes and sentiments, the heritage of his 
Southern temperament and training, and of 
realistic war scenes and political conversa- 
tions, the result of his own military experience | 
in the late war—unless, indeed, the author's | 
intention in thrusting this lyrical love into the 
realism of war is to show the beauty of senti- 
ment even in the midst of realized ugliness. ° ° 

Stewart Prevost is the conventionalized delightful relief 

Southern beauty of the soft voice and crinoline 
modesty; Catlin Gregg, the reckless cavalier . . 
of the gray slouch hat; and Colonel Prevost, the from that tired feeling 
generous, aristocratic planter of the rice 
country. But James Fraser, through whose : 
eyes we see the story, is a new figure, crude HEN you are tired from 
country-bumpkin son of a small farmer just work or from play — after 


one degree above the poor white and one a day down town or a tour of 
degree below the planter, who goes to war to , , 

fight for the preservation of the privileges of the shops, an afternoon of tennis 
the very planter who will not let him visit his or of golf, you can recover the 


daughter. For such a figure to have a love- ; . a aa aD 
story wholly idyllic is anomalous. It is as snap and sparkle of early morn- 


though whenever this author thought of home ing by taking a warm bath in 
life or women he became sentimental, but when which Baking Soda (Bicarbonate 

he thought of war or politics he remembered £ Soda) has been dissolved 

life and experience. But Winifred will recog- Of 90da) has deen dissolved. 

nize what some critic has called Boyd's You probably now have pure 
“breeding” and appreciate what a difficult Sich 4 Sod . 

thing he is trying to do. And knowing, too, icarbonate of Soda in your » 
that he will some time quite succeed, she will home—Arm & Hammer Baking 


take him for a friend and follow him book by Soda, a standby in the kitchen 
book until he does 4 


And since “Marching On” may prove to her for three generations, és Bicar- 


a little tedious in spite of such incidents as bonate of Soda in its purest form, 
the Fiddling Contest, Sall’s funeral, and the . . . 

eee » the . 
glamour the author manages to throw over exceeding the U. S. P. Standards. 
“the tall house in the grove,” I shall place To enjoy a delightful and refreshing 
with this book that striking combination of bath, dissolve half a pound to one 


detective and goer — Be nom pound of Arm & Hammer Baking 
(Putnam, $2.00), in which Meade Minnigerode, Soda (Bicarbonate of Soda) in a tub of 


by adapting the mystery of the French Dau ence vite tnaeitie daants tens tein eee 
i: . rar ~ . ate Ss d as Ca 3 - 

phin, Louis XVII, manages to keep us breath bl i A tl Pe Bicarb . f Sod 

less through scenes with French emigrés in ay: & BCR ene S oe 


America, New York merchants, and Creole bath will bring you new life—get a pack- 
belles in New Orleans, with the reward of a age of Arm & Hammer Baking Soda at 
great surprise at the end. your grocer’s today. 

For Marian, the Victorian, my choice was 
more difficult, especially as she was ‘“a-motor- CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
ing bound to go,” and this book must serve to 80 Maiden Lane New York 


read her to sleep at wayside hotels. But I re- 
membered how she was forever searching her, FREE — fill in coupon and mail today 
beautiful head for a philosophy that should 
harmonize the conflicting demands of one’s 


* ° Pe Church & Dwighe Co., Inc (C) 
ideals with her responsibilities, and almost So Maiden Lane, New York 
simultaneously I recalled how irritated I had Please send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking Soda 
been over Alice Brown’s jumbling the claims of | as a Household Remedy—also sead me for the children 
both in “Dear Old Templeton” (Macmillan, | a Free Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird Cards. 
$2.50), sweeping as she did from the inside of nN 

pa e . . re Name 
one character’s head to the inside of another’s 
with no more thought of form than the early Street. 
Victorians who jumped so recklessly from first ae “— 
to second person. j 
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With You 

“Here,” thought I, “is just the book for 
Marian. She won't mind or miss the form yy 
have come to expect from writers, and ‘Dear 
Old Templeton’ may give her some hints {o; 
solving her problems, for Alice Brown is one of 


the rare authors—rare today, that is—who has 
convictions, and even solutions.” 


Ideals versus Responsibilities 

In this most recent book of hers she dares t 
give us a dear old simpleton of an author wh 
withdraws his story from an editor and plans 
to run off from his successful lecturer-wife an 
by vagabonding in Europe, free himself fron 
the claims of this notoriety-seeking, money 
mad world, perhaps writing the book whic 
shall really say something worth while—plans 
balked by the accident which leaves his wife a 
helpless invalid on his mercy for care and food 
which he proceeds to find for her. He is a mar 
who can evade the proffered love of a younger 
woman without insulting her or punishing 
himself, as once, a century ago, we were taught 
that gentlemen did; a man who can be a mother 
to his daughter and a lantern to his son-in 
law; who has no desire to prosecute the young 
woman who has brought tragedy to his house 
and spends himself happily in a reawakened 
chivalrous devotion to his invalid wife, that 
opens for him some hitherto untapped reservoir 
of blessedness. With him she dares give usa 
young girl who knows real values from false 
and wants for her lover, not for herself, the 
best. Against them she dares, still mor 
courageously, to set a brother dedicated to the 
Great God Success, who uses his trusting 
brother to exploit him, and plagiarizes his Great 
Idea, and another girl of the greedy, silly, 
vampire type. Her artistry is so crude that 
she puts them side by side for contrast—thes 
two couples—and yet what will please Marian 
and reenforce her in her Victorianism is that 
they do contrast all to the glory of Templeto 
and daughter, all to the vulgarity of the brother 
and vampire. 

Does it sound too moralistic? If so, it 
because of m\ interpretation of it, for the book 
itself on casual reading seems to be what we 
once called *‘a lovely story.” There is no bint 
of propaganda, or criticism. Without much 
plot, with no ingenuity of incident, and with 
little analysis, are presented the kind of people 
many of us thought all our neighbors wer 
until the new psychology set us to spying or 
their inner motives. It is a book which must 
bring pleasure to many weary of the pathologi 
cal and the introspective. After all, it takes 
more art to write of every-day souls than of dis 
eased ones, for the latter may be described | 
symptoms, but the author must clothe t 
former with personality 

Something like “Dear Old Templeton” 
Mrs. Burnett-Smith’s ‘The Pendulum 

Doran, $2.00), said to depict the true exper! 
ence of certain English persons. It is the stor) 
of a modern woman of middle age and herr 
action to the war conditions. Written in U 
first person, it runs swiftly and easily fro! 
start to finish. There is no secondary plot, ! 
confusion of character. I am giving it 

my friend, Grace Bendelari, to amuse her son 
ifternoon on her yacht For she is most l 
terested, as indeed are all with social curiostt 


t 


in what the conservative mothers of the post 
war generation are thinking _ Burnet 
Smith tells us what it is in order, as she says 


her Foreword, “that those = eg which cal 
not be shaken may remain,”’ disclosing to 
the things that were shaken, by an account © 
the things lost by a single family during th 
war. The story has the authority of a docu- 
ment. Whether true or not, it sounds as if} 
were. It is a book to be read by mothers 
eye are seeking to understand their daughters 
by daughters who wish to know their n others 
and by all mothers-in-law! 
“Shadows Waiting,” by 
Chilton (John Day, $2.50 


Eleanor Carrol 
is a different kine 







































































of book, so different tiat T should hardly dare | 
to give it except that it would be a tragedy for 
any one to whom it belonged, to miss it. And 
so 1 am taking a chance on sending it to that j 
seeker of the unseen, Alice Beneke. It is by | f 


for - : Bor age 

we the daughter of a West Virginia Senator, a | 
ear young woman only five years out of college, | 
for and yet a book to take your breath away, no | 


less—attacking as it does the problem never | 
has yet settled by the philosophers, as to what con- | 
stitutes reality. No, assuredly it is not a book | 
for the many. It is only to mystics that it } 
should be given—not, of course, table-tippers | 
or practisers of Eastern cults, or even those who 
merely prefer a haze to outline, but to those who 











- are aware that life consists of layers upon 
lavers of consciousness, although most of us 
< touch only the outer one. | 
om It is this realization that the young author 
“ has tried to convey in this beautiful and moving 
ne love story. To try to paraphrase it would be 
i impossible. Only the book can tell it, so I shall | 
we send it to Alice, hoping that it will give her * 
a that thrill which comes from even an evanescent 
ve recognition of the mystery of being. 
rw Our Own Norwegian Author 
ver For Ethel Caywood’s trip to Seattle across 
in- the Northern prairies, I have that fittest of | 
ng books in the American translation of “Giants 
se, in the Earth,’ by O. E. Rélvaag (Harper, 
ed $2.50), for from her Pullman window she will be 
vat gazing on the very battleground of these giants | 
oir where “the mighty men which were of old, | 
Sa men of renown,”’ met and defeated them as set 
Ise forth in this tremendous epic of Man’s fight 
he with Nature for the fruits of the earth. ¢ | . a | 
ire Shall we call Norwegian or American this | o ors of Che latest 
he author whose work is, according ‘0 Lincoln c awnelike delicacy whisper of fashion 
ng Colcord, “so palpably European in its at- ‘ 
“at mosphere and art, so distinctly American in csitivaiiie designs, is caught in theiw 
ly, every thing it deals with”? This is a question, - : 
lat for though he writes from a chair in an Amer- exquisite texture ~ weave. C Niyle, 
Pst ican college, St. Olaf in Minnesota, he writes in - 
an the Norwegian language. Though he is an! for these, turn SORRECT STYLE 
rat American immigrant himself, who came to this} 4, ~Jj.nons Spread “thes 
on country a boy of seventeen and put himself) ~ a i —— 
her through college after he was twenty, he sent 
his books back to Norway for publication, and | 
is now, three years after the first part of ‘Giants ‘ 
ok in the Earth” appeared there, he has trans- 4 x , ' 
we lated it for publication in this country. f . ' J ~, 
int In “Giants in the Earth” he has tried, he j / fe A 4 
ch says, to show the “inner truth of the Nor- A , 
ith wegian-American immigration as it appears to ™ ‘ OA 
ple one who has experienced the transplanting.” 
re But what he has accomplished is even more im- 
01 portant, for he has shown the inner truth of 
ust husbandry—indeed, of the round upon round of aa — 
gi- life itself. How this book stands out above sano ‘ ’ scien on ae = 
ces those wails of futility which have been dealing 0 0 





is with this same subject of man’s struggle with 


b nature! Here is a writer who can feel and re- . 
he port the profundity of existence, the sacred- PE RIODS Fl RNITI IRE 
ness of human life. Through all Per Hansa’s - ZN - 
; tragic story, his losing his trail, his welcome by . te. 
: his neighbors, the birth of his child, the coming Studio folios help you know 
ti- of the grasshoppers, his wife’s dementia, the 


ry blizzard, his friend’s fatal illness, and the find- authentic desi gn. f 
< 


re ing of his body against the haystack, there runs 














the note of the preciousness of life, of the These illustrated folios by Good Housekeeping Studio will help 
m beauty of an effort that is in itself power you to recognize correctly designed and solidly constructed pieces 
n —the power that differentiates man from | f furnit They will se ful he slecti Sei 
to | the brutes, that out of brutes has developed o as use. acy acin prove userul, too, * a se ecting pieces 
os men who challenge the earth to provide their to harmonize with your general scheme. The advice of experts. 
ir needs. 
Heavy, perhaps, this may seem for a train | (_} Decorating Details and Terms You Ought to Know . . 25¢ 
book, but it will give to this country a new | {_] The Principal Periods of Furniture Design Since the 12th 
tt beauty for Ethel as she passes through it, and Century 6 68 Beh 6 ek we ee 64 ee el 
to the people a new dignity as she realizes the L} An English Renaissance Living-Room. . .... . . 25% 
price at which they won it. And, after all, {| A Spanish-Italian Living-Room . ........ . 25€ 
train books need not be light to be absorbing. (_}) Early American Living-Dining Rooms and Bedrooms . . 25¢ 
of But one thing they must do—if they are to _}] A Typical Colonial House (Dr.Shippen’s) . . . . . . 25¢€ 
serve the vacation purpose—they must show C) Binder for folios you already have. ... . $1.00 
life as worth going back to. And this “Giants 
in the Earth” does in a tremendous manner. A complete list of Studio Folios will be found on page 190 | 
Many are the books which will speed the 
TS hours _But for those I give my friends I ask Check those you want. Send stamps, cheque or money = 
rs something more—books which will enrich order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 





those speeding hours and, through them, the 
trip, and so bring my friends back mentally as | | 
nd § well as physically refreshed \ 
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His Magazine Business Brought Him 
a Car—a Home—a Good Income 


Read His Letter 
of Advice 


oe 

I THINK for the average 
man or woman, the sub- 
scription business is the 
most profitable and pleas- 
ant there is. 

‘Am a man 50 vears of age, 
so was rather along a little 
taking up) Mr. W.c 
but my advice to 
men and women, both 
young and old, is that in 
their own interest they should take 
up this pleasant and educational 
work. 

“As for the profits, I might mention 
the fact that I have purchased a 
Ford Sedan for use in the work, and 


in vears before 
the work; 


1 

i 

1 Dept. 827-B, Good Housekeeping, 

: 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
! Without obligation to me, 

| 

: Name 

: Stree 

1 

1 City 
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leltdp School Course 
in 2 Years Tit ‘mpd gh 


inside of two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading profe ssions This and 
thirty-e other practical courses are desc o n t Free Bulle 
tin. Bend f or ‘it PTODAY 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H0-37, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A. S. 1923 OHICAGO 





you can complete 
this simplified High 











MeNaught, 
one of our 
prosperous Oregon 
representatives 


please send me full details of your easy 


to Men and Women 
Young and Old 


am buyi ing a home and my 
income is derived from the 


magazine subscription 
business.” 

wey 
We offer you either for 


spare time or full time, the 
same pleasant money- 
id plan that Mr. 
McN ‘aught and hundreds 
of other men and women 
are using to such good advantage. 
No experience Your 
only investment will be a 2c stamp 
to mail the coupon below—the cou- 
pon that may start you on the road 
to hundreds of extra dollars. 


necessary. 


ae ———=—-This Coupon may bring you up to $1.50 an Hour@3 3-4 


money-making plan 





CRANE ; 
poe VALVES && 

















new field 


A LOK d income, fine 


Room AJ-2409 


Hotels, Clubs, Coffee Shops, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
Call for Ambitious ne: All Ages 





l « advance otfered e who 
succeed in America’s Fourt ; Gomeen Industr and the work is fas- 
cinating. ‘Train at home—past experience unnecessary. You can 
qui ly learn wi the Lewis Si piihe 1 Stud Plan the duties of 
Hot H < or other xecutive, Te Roor Manager, etc. We put 
you in touch with fT ns evervwhere, 

Many Lewis Stude ; ce eld O tudent 
vie , am now 4 ble sect 
$3.000 per rw ) ind ¢§ 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTI wry I rite for 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Washington, D. C. 








** Anti- Colic”? 


Nursing Bottle Caps of 
PURE Amber GUM 


KeepBaby’s Food Sanitary 


They make Nursing Bottles 
GERM-PROOF and LEAK-PROOF 


under all circumstances 

















The Cap Tab makes it easy to apply or remove 
Better than Corks or Cotton 
The Air-Tight Closure protects not only the contents 
but also the Rim of Bottle from Dust and Germs 
10c each 6 for 50c At all Drug Stores 
By mail 6 Caps for 50c. Send 10cf or Sample 
DAVOL RUBBER CO. Dept.A, Providence, R. I. 




















Saves Clothes 
and Closet Space 


Double the capacity 
Dacor six in one ho« 


of your clothes closets with 
ks yniy 8” long, each Dacor 
ix garment hangers without 
Keeps your clothes in wear- 
and closets neat and accessible 
t of three, $4.00 per dozen in nickel, 

brass or japan finish 










At leading department and hardware stores or 
rom Jactory dirca 
DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING CO. 
6481 Epworth Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
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Fathers 
(Continued from page 80) 


Don’t you think we can hold out one year 
longer? The few dollars he'll earn won't set 
us any ahead. He ought to be going to camp, 
if he goes anywhere! He ought—” 
“T know he ought, Charlie. 
| well as you do. But it can’t be done 
talk about it? You ask Mr. 
say. He'll find some easy place for Junior. 
You’ve been working for the firm so long, 
they'll do it for you.” 
But Charlie Barclay 


I know that as 


80 why 


McGibn V, as | 


held off. A day. A 


week. Two weeks. Every evening Emma 
rustle d ov er to him and asked, 
“Well?’ 


And he sparred for time. “Well, 
Knowing full well just what. 

“Did you ask Mr. McGibney?” 

“Oh. That. No. I couldn’t. He was too 
busy today. And in a devil of a temper be- 
sides. But I'll ask him the first ch ince I get. 

“TI hope it comes before the summer's gone!’ 
Emma could be snappy like that. 

“For heaven’s sake, Em! 
I can.” 

He wasn’t. And he knew it. The truth of it 
was, he didn’t want Junior to work in the same 
office with him. He was afraid. 

There had been a day when he might have 
looked forward to the time when he could say 
to his son: 

“Well, son, you’re coming in with me. I’ve 
gota place for you.” 

Sut that had been 
fresh in the business of the McGibney 
publishers of the Yellow Jacket 
Emma had been a wife of two years’ 
then, Junior barely a year old, the 
Clarkson Heights just built, and himself an 
aggressive, agreeable, eager-eyed young man 
of twenty-five with a priceless sense of humor 
and a great confidence in himself to conquer 
the world single-handed. 

McGibney had said of him: “‘Now, Barclay 
there, he’s got good stuff in him. Watch him.” 

They had watched. In three years Charlie 
Barclay had progressed to the place where he 
had a little cubby-holk his own with 
his name on the ground-glass door leading to 
it. He read proofs, ordered mats and plates, 
worked out dummies, decided on type, requisi 
tioned paper, specitied book-bindings, suggested 
illustrations, wrote to authors, mapped out 
sales territory, and was in a way of moving 
into a larger ofiice next to McGibney’s 


what?” 


I’m doing the best 


himself 
Press, 
Library. 
standing 
house at 


when he was 


otlice ol 


EN years later he was still in the cubby- 
hole office. All day long people poked 
their heads into his door to ask this, that, 


or the other thing. From morning till night 
his name broke the buzz of work. 
“Day, Barclay! ! How about the proofs on 


‘The Lavender Scarf’ ?’ 
“Luva Heaven, Barclay! 
plates for the Griffen book?’ 


Where're the 


“Cripes, Barclay! Didn’t that Gaylord 
order go through yet?” 

“Listen, Barclay! C’n we promise shipment 
on ‘Laughing Eyes’ the fifteenth?” 

“Mr. Barclay? Sign here, please! 

Barclay! Barclay! Barclay! It was a 


pzan, sung at him from the instant he arrived 
It rang up and down the passageway between 
the offices. Barclay! Barclay! Barclay 
He was pulled this way, that, by the other 
employees of the McGibney Press, by Mc- 
Gibney himself, who strutted to his door 
a dozen times a day. 


And yet the offices next to McGibneys 
nice airy places with carpeted floors and 
mahogany desks, were occupied by others 
than Charlie Barclay. They filled the directo- 


| rial posts and drew salaries commensurate with 


lsuch distinction. They went to the frm 
dinners and expanded their chests when the 
yearly profits were read off. They 1 eived 


bonuses and little gifts of stock in the company 
| McGibney called them go-getters and made 


little speeches of disapprobation against the 
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desk-hounds who hugged their chairs and 
frittered their time away doing things that 
lesser minds could attend. 

In his mind Charlie Barclay was a desk- 
hound, an office underdog. Hence Charlie 
Barclay remained in his cubby-hole, kept his 
nose down, and trembled over his job. And 
at thirty-eight, with his son fourteen years 
old, he had no money to send that son to camp 
More, he trembled because his position in his 
son’s estimation was at stake. 

nog vas nobody’s fool. Like all the young 
folks these days, he was canny. He idolized 
his father because his father was a hero, a 
wizard, an unbeatable genius. Nobody was 
more wonderful than his father. How long 
would that worship last if he once saw his 
father in the rdle he filled at the McGibney 
Press? Harried, hurried, criticized, roared at 
And taking it all. Because four mouths waited 
on his weekly earnings. Because by the time 
a man is forty life sometimes has robbed him 
of his sense of humor and his confidence to con- 
quer the world single-handed. Charlie Barclay 
loved his son, and he gloried in the hero 
worship that son el <2 him. Hence he 
sought to keep him away from the McGibney 
Press. 

Emma, however, gave him no peace. And 
in the end, he went in and did her bidding. 

McGibney was fine about it. “Your boy, 
Barclay? Why, sure! Sure, we'll find a place 
for him. Bring him around on Monday. 
We'll take care of him.” 


UNIOR’S job consisted of being a sort of 
messenger, printer’s devil, errand-boy, mail- 
ing-clerk, and announcer all rolled into one 
Officially it was his duty to show visitors to 
the persons they sought, no more. Actually, 
however, he posted mail for the girls in the 
stenographic department, brought in sand 
wiches for employees unable to go out for lunch, 
delivered plates to the various plants, ran an 
addressing machine, received and distributed 
mail, and carried copy to the men in the press 
room. All through the day he went scouting 
up and down the floor. He never sat down but 
some one called him. Before noon hour of the 
very first day his steps lagged, and catching 
sight of him as he passed his own cubicle, 
Charlie Barclay called to him. 

“Junior! Run down and get yourself a 
= ” He tossed him a quarter. 

Gee, Dad. I can’t get away.” 

“You go. Go ahead now.” 

He didn’t know whether Junior went for the 
soda or not.. He hadn’t the time to find out. 
But it was a pale, heavy-eyed boy who went 
home in the subw ay with him that evening. 
He clung to his father’s arm while the train 
jerked and people milled in and out about him. 
When they battered their way out at their 
station, they were wet to the skin with per 
spiration 

Junior took off his hat and forced a weak 
laugh of relief. 

“Whew! That was a tussle!’ 

He ate his dinner in gulps, as if the hurry 
of the day was still upon him. Before the 
dessert was reached, his lids were drooping 
over his eyes. 

His father looked at him with a queer, heavy 
feeling at his heart. The poor kid! He was 
only a baby. Fourteen. What was the matter 
with Emma? Did she have to hurry his bur 
dens upon him? Weren’t there years enough 
ot work ahead of him? 

He went out on the front porch, the evening 
paper trailing from his hand. Junior followed 
him, also « arrying a paper. They began to 
read, each his own sheet, but it was barely a 
moment before Junior’s paper shd from his 
lingers, and his father saw that he was asleep, 
sitting bolt u iprig ght in his chair, asleep. 

On Saturday, after a full week’s work, 
Junior received an envelope containing ten 


dollars. He gave it to his mother proudly, 
and she kis P 


” 


sed him 


“You're a good boy, Junior.” 
e Barclay felt sick and miserable 
lor running his feet off! 


_ But Char! 
Ten dollars 


ISI 






Men notice it 
[00 





—a remarkable difference 
in beauty; in texture 


BE A MAN ever so manly, put Wamsutta Percale sheets 
and pillow cases on his bed and you'll hear him talk 
about how lovely a fabric can be. 

Few men are wise enough to know why they like 
Wamsutta Percale so much; any woman can tell them 
that it is the fineness and smoothness of texture, the light, 
almost silky ‘‘feel’’ of Wamsutta Percale that one senses 
instantly. 

Surprising too, that such a lovely fabric can be so much 
stronger than heavier, coarser 
sheeting. Yet a _ practical test 
proved Wamsutta Percale stronger | Leading Makers of Men's 
than twenty-four other brands after pons sta fons 
the equal of six years’ laundering. WAMSUTTA 

A suggestion: If you know a FABRICS 


bachelor who has a birthday com- — << 
aa ve ; : |» MADE OF 


ing soon, give him a set of Wam- WAMSUTTA 


sutta Percale sheets and pillow write 
cases, the handsomest, thriftiest, ee 
P : rele > if , Look for this label 
and most welcome gift that you Look for thit label 
can select. 
































WAMSUTTA MILLS «= « Founded 1846 ~ »« New Bedford, Mass 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling cAgents, 44 Leonard St., New York City 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Sheets and “Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD LABEL 
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It takes a clever cook 
lo make ‘left overs” 
really tasty 


or ROAST that you want to 
Pr“ cuick-change” into stew—spa- 
ghetti to be warmed and _ served 
again—cooked tomatoes slated for 
a farewell appearance—it takes a 
clever cook to make left-overs really 
tastv. But try what a little change 
of seasoning will do! 

Into the fragrant stew mix some 
golden drops of Gulden’s Mustard. 
Stir a tablespoonful of Gulden’s into 
two cups of spaghetti, and reheat. 
Disguise stewed tomatoes with soft- 
ly browned fried onions and flavor 
them to spicy deliciousness the same 
successful way. 





r 


Stuffed tomatoes from left-over meat 


> 


2 cups chopped cooked 1 tablespoon Gulden’s 


meat Mustard 
1 medium sized onion L¢ cup boiling water 
1's cup bread crumbs Salt 
1 tablespoon butter 6 tomatoes 

To the meat add chopped onion and crumbs 


Mix the mustard and butter with the boiling 
water and add to meat. If the crumbs used are 
dry, a little more water may be needed. Season 
to taste with salt 

Pac k in tomatoes trom which tops have been 
cut off and inside removed. This i equally ce 
lightful as a stuffing for peppers or eggplant 


Recipe tested and approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institut * 


¢ GULDENS 


USE 
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IT AS A SEASONING 


“Great,” the man of the house 
will sav. ‘““These taste better than 
they did yesterday.” That’s how 
Gulden’s gives a different, deli- 
cious flavor to food. 

After that, vou will use Gulden’s 
in all vour Cc woking. It’s the method 
used by famous chefs in well-known 
hotels. Spread it on meats before 
they are broiled or roasted; mix it 
in vegetables when adding butter 
or cream sauce. Add it to gravies, 
salad dressings, soups and sauces. 

Gulden’s contains millions of 
atoms of flavor. They spread 
through your food, adding deli- 
cious, appetizing zest. The lively 
little mustard seed comes blended 
with rich, delightful spices. Only 
in Gulden’s do vou get this com- 
bination of mellow mustard and 
i That is why Gulden’s 
complete seasoner tor 


rare spices. 
iS the 
cooking. 
Send for Free Book 
with 77 new recipes 
Mail coupon today for our free rec ipe book, 


“Seasoning Secrets’’, by a group 
ot expert 


one 


compile 
cooks It contains 77 
with a new taste-thrill. If you also want 
us to send vou a 2 oz sample bottle of this 
delicious golden seasoning, enclose 10c. 
Charles Gulden, Inc., Dept. J-4, 50 Eliza- 
beth Street, New York City 
Co a 
CHARLES GULDEN, INC., Dept. J-4 
50 Elizabeth Street, New York City 

Please send me a free copy of “Seasoning Secrets,” 
77 recipes with a new taste thrill 
I enclose 10 cents for 2-oz. sample bottle of 
your delicious seasoner and recipe booklet 


reci ] ves 
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IN COOKING 


| worked clear through the summer. 


Fathers 
He found a grimy ball and called to the boy 
“Come on, Junior! Let’s have a ganie of ball 


on the lots.”’ 


Ifl; summer dragged along. Three morc 

weeks of it, past July into August. Scorch- 
ing hot days followed by spells of muggy 
dampness. Mornings with the sun glaring in 
the sky. and evenings with the air like a wet 
oppressive blanket. The McGibney Press 
deep in the morass of late summer fiction 
and Junior on his feet without let-up. That 
dreadful subway in the morning and at night 
He had grown paler with the days, and his 
boyishness seemed to have fallen away fro 
him. He was less effervescent, less voluble. 
and when Sundays came, he preferred lounging 
around the house to joining his friends in their 
play. 

His father looked at him and shook his head 
In the presence of a more important, vital 
and bodily fear his earlier mental dread faded 
away. It did not matter now what Junior 
thought of him. The thing to be considered 
now was that the boy would be sick if he 
He must 
| be sent away to camp. For a month. Three 
weeks, at least. Somehow that must be man 
aged. He lay awake at night planning 
Puzzling. Worrying. He nagged Emma until 
she broke down and wept. The hot weather 
was taking it out of her. too. She was fagged 
and her nerves were frazzled. 


“Let me alone, Charlie!” she stormed 
“What can I do? Why do you keep talking 
to me? As if I’m standing in the way of his 


going tocamp. Send him! If you can manage 
it, send him! God knows, I’m willing!” 

On a staggeringly hot morning, an accident 
in the subway delayed Charlie Barclay from 
reaching his office on time. There was a 
collision, and scores of passengers wer 
wounded. Extricating himself and Junio 
after more than an hour’s waiting, he sent the 
boy ahead and remained behind to render 
whatever service he could. 

He reached the McGibney plant close to th 
noon hour, and immediately the whole organ 
zation seemed to come down upon him. A 
shipment of books had gone astray. Ther 
had been wires, telephones, long-distance 
arguments. McGibney, his staff of go-getters 
the men in the shipping-room, the chici 
shipping-clerk had gone stamping into the little 
cubby-hole with Charlie Barclay’s name ot 
the ground glass door 

“Where's Barclay?) Anybody seen Barclay? 

Some one bethought himself to inquire oi 
Junior, and when he had explained, all settled 
themselves down to waiting, while McGibney 
fired off questions. Who had answered the 


order? Barclay. Who had put it through? 
Barclay. When had it been shipped? Barclay 
knew. Where had it been shipped? Ask 


sarclay. What books had _ been shipped 
How many? Only Barclay knew. MecGibney 
fumed He fretted His voice took on a ras} 

The explosion that broke when Charlie 
Barclay stepped out of the elevator sizzl 
for the rest of the day. He knew this. He 
knew that. He answered this. He answere 
that. Things had piled up on his desk. Be 
tween clearing these and attending to new mat 
ters he located the missing shipment of books 
All afternoon he sat in a perspiration and a 
tremor. He had no lunch, and his stomat 
was hollow within him. With it all there we 
the heat, remorseless, oppressive, grindin¢ 
down resistance 

He was fairly washed out when he went t 
meet Junior at six. His face was drawn, a 
his tongue felt parched. Together they fought 
their way into the subway. Somehow Junio! 
managed to obtain a seat, and he urged his 
father into it. 

“Go on, Dad. I’m not tired.” 

His father closed his eyes while the train 
thundered through the tunnel. He must have 
gone off in a little doze, for when he opened his 
eyes, they were almost home, and Junior was 
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was 


looking at him with a sympathetic smile on his 
face 

“P bet you're tired, Dad. One sure corker, 
today 

Charlie Barclay nodded. 

“Gee! You shoulda heard them in the office 
this morning, Dad, when you didn’t come in. 
Every one was running around looking for 


you. Seems they can’t do a thing if you’re not 
i gosh! They gotta ask you every 

I wonder what they’d do if you 
I bet they'd have 


there. “5 
little thing! 
didn't come in for a week? 
to close down ™ 

Charlie Barclay shook his head. A strange 
little warmth crept into his heart and fluttered 
there. He reached out and took Junior’s hand 
into his own. The funny, blind little kid! 
He would persist in making a hero of his father; 
he would magnify and exaggerate his puny, 
routine accomplishments into deeds of impor 


tance. And he had feared disillusion! Relief 
flooded him. His exhaustion was dissipated. 
He said lightly, a note of well-assumed 


I guess they’d get 
They'd get along 


modesty in his voice: ‘Oh, 
along without me, Junior. 
all right.” 
Junior 
original 
Dad! 


answered warmly, sticking to his 
contention: ‘No, they wouldn't, 
Nobody knows anything around the 
place. Everybody comes to ask you about the 
least thing. Don’t I hear ‘em? 
ing, when those books couldn’t be found, and 
there was all that excitement, I even heard Mr. 
McGibney giving Mr. Lucas an argument, 
and he asked: ‘What kind of a place is this any- 
way? 
Barclay? 

Charlie Barclay sat suddenly forward in his 
seat. His eyes searched his son’s face with 
something eager and sharp in their depths. 

“Did he say that, Junior? Just like that? 
Just those words?” 

Junior made a motion across his chest with 
his forefinger. ‘‘Cross my heart, Dad. Just 
like that. And just those words.” 

Charlie Barclay patted his son’s hand. A 
wild elation was leaping through his blood, 
an elation that was a mingling of thanksgiving 
and discovery. In the first heat of that elation 
he could only think that he was saved with his 
son. To him he would always remain what 
he had been hero, a wizard, a magician 
than whom none was more wonderful. But 
in the calmer moment that followed that first 


joy came the dawning of a realization that held 


him tensed and thoughtful for more practical 
reasons 


Fool that he had been all these years! To 
When 
the destinies 
Yes, he, 
He did know 
more than any one else in the organization! 
set the wheels of 
They did ask his opinion of 


hide the shame of being a desk-hound! 
it was a desk-hound who ran 
ot the entire McGibney plant! 
Charlie Barclay did just that! 


He did, 
things 

every little matter, from ordering paper to buy 
ing a script! And he had let himself be con- 


with his final O. K., 
going! 


sidered a nincompoop stuffed out of the way 


And this morn- | 


Doesn't anybody know anything except | 
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ETTERS like these come to us almost 
daily. We are proud of the friendship 
and appreciation they express—and proud 
of the Hotpoint quality that inspires them. 
Yet, fine as these old Hotpoints are, the 
Hotpoint SUPER-IRON of today is as 
much improved as a 1928 automobile is 
over the first motor cars. 

If you are now using an unsatisfactory, 
troublesome iron, why not save money, 
time and effort for years to come by get- 
ting a Hotpoint SUPER-IRON today? 
You'll be delighted to find how much 
faster, easier and better you can iron with 


the World’s Prize Hotpoint. 
3-lb. and 7¥%-lb. sizes, too 


Every woman needs the dainty little 3-lb. 
Hotpoint for her silk things. It’s conve- 
nient for traveling, too ($3.95). And the 
714-lb. Master Hotpoint ($7.50) for heavier 
ironing and pressing. 

Hotpoint Servants are sold by dealers 
and electric companies everywhere. Insist 
on getting “Hotpoint” electric appliances 
for greater value, longer service and ever- 








The New Hotpoint SUPER-IRON 


for everlasting satisfaction 


Price only $6.00 


get a Hotpoint 


(For unsurpassed iron value at $5, 


Model R.) 
Patented THUMB REST. The greatest ironing 


convenience invented in 24 years. Rests wrist, arm 
and shoulder. Try it at your dealer’s and find for 
yourself how much more easily you can iron. 


Exclusive HINGED PLUG. Trebles the life of 





into a cubby-hole! Ah, 
going to pay for that! 
until tomorrow! 

There was a flush of excitement in each of 
his cheeks as he took Junior's arm on the way 
out of the subway. His step was like a boy’s, 
light, energetic, purposeful. 

He said: “Listen, Junior. I’ve got a sur- 
prise for you. Only don’t tell your mother 
until Saturday. You're quitting work the end 
of the week You can go to camp for the rest * 


but McGibney 
Tomorrow! 


was 


Wait 


lasting satisfaction. 


Only the Hotpoint SUPER-IRON 
gives all these advantages 
Only Hotpoint has the patented CALROD heating 
element cast in solid iron. Practically indestructible. 
It is more efficient, holds an even heat longer, and is 
more economical. 


of the summer. 


UNIOR stopped in his tracks. His whole 

face lit up with pleasure. If they hadn’t been | 
out on the street, he would have thrown his | 
arms wildly about his father’s neck. As it | 
was, he bounced up and down like a jack-in- | 
the-box, his voice shrill with suppressed | 
gladness 

“Gee, Dad! Gee, that’s great! | 
80 to Scotty Judson’s camp? 
place!” 


“You can 


Gee, c’n T} 
It’s a wonderful | 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 


go to (Continued on page 193 


In Canada: 


SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 

Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif, 

World’s largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in the principal cities. 

Canadian General Electric Co., 


the iron cord. 

The HEEL STAND saves lifting. Merely tilt the 
iron back on its cool stand, and then down again 
onto your ironing. 

Hottest at the POINT, where it meets the cool 
damp cloth first. Irons better in gathers and ruffles; 
doesn’t cool down; it “speeds” the ironing 

These are only a few features of the SUPER- 
IRON. There are many more. 


Ltd., Toronto 


In using advertisements see page 6 





A very necessary 


precaution 
in Summer 


Tue cleanness of the closet bowl 
is important at all times of the 


year. But it is especially impor- 
tant in summer. You need to be 
very sure that it is purified, often. 

Use Sani-Flush. Sprinkle it into 
the bow], follow directions on the 
can, then flush. Every stain, mark 
and incrustation is gone Foul 
odors are banished. And the hid- 
unhealthful trap—impossible 
with 


den, 
to reach a brush—is purified 
too 

And the 
taken the 


necessary 


Easy to use, of course 
Sani-Flush has 
drudgery out of every 
duty. Harmless to plumbing con 
Keep a can of it handy 


olten 


use oft 


nections 
Use it 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
aare store; or send full- 
sized can. 30c in Far 35¢ 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush | 


Rag US Per OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


25c for 


West. 











About — 


Baby 


Baby's first year is perhaps the hardest vear 





of all. Wee little mite, he needs every care 
to bring him safely through this trving 
period 
In addition to the h il articles in ¢ 

issue of Good Housekeepir g, Dr Josephi 
Hemenway Kenvon has written a course of 
detailed instructions and suggestions Tt 
Baby's First Year." It will help vou ke« 


baby well and strong. Price 50 cents. Send 
check or money-order (not cash) to 
Health and Happiness Club, Good House 


119 West goth Street, New York, 


stamps, 


keeping, 


N. Y 
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py DY INTERIOR DEC —_ 
h course in ma ' 

r preparing for an agre 

lucrative profession. Send for omalag G 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 

441 Madison Avenue New York City 


\ugust 
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that 


Tourists Accommodated 


(Continued from page 35) 


Lynn saved for him, he brought out his 
tobacco and filled his pipe with a long sigh of 
repletion. 
“You don’t by any chance take boarders?” 
*“Me?—I should say not!” Rising, the gaso- 
line woman began to collect cups and plates 
and saucers. “I sleep in a room back o’ this. 
It’s all there is. But you needn’t worry about 
somewhere to stay—was that what you wanted? 
The town’s full of places.” 
“Something as nice as this,” Lynn coaxed. 
“We-ell there s the Commercial Hotel. 
“God forbid said Barry piously. 
“It’s not so bad,” said the gasoline woman. 


Barry assured her gravely, “It’s got to be 
better than that.” 

She stood with a hand on one hip and 
brooded, kindly. “If you're lookin’ for antiques 

there’s Mary Sneith, at the other end of 
town. She's got a big old house and nobody 
but herself and her husband. She takes in 
tourists—but it’s quite a ways from here.” 

“Is it a very old house?” asked Lynn 

“Old enough even for tourists,’ said the 
gasoline woman amiably. She laughed, a brief 
rich gurek Trouble is, it’s not so easy to 
find unless vou know the way. It’s off the 


State road, and a night like this, vou might easy 





miss it. You might even wind up in old Jake 
Bennett e—that they say is haunted.” 

“Not re-all said Lynn. She nudged Barry 
beneath the table 


“Payntersville has a haunted house, has it!” 


said Barry indulgently. “Well 

) kan said the gasoline woman, “‘the 

Vs cl Lork vo Every town’s got one or 
more ¢ en l POS 

“How ck this one go?” said Barry 

Please tell us Lynn. “Do, please!” 
“We ( Jake Bennett an’ his wife used 
to live t ‘ Jake lives there vet "Bout a 
ear ag ¢ put him out a sign—‘Tourists 
\ccommodated’—but I guess he ain't had 
man\ The place looks too down-at-the-heel, 
loo spooky and dark Trouble is, he don't 
Keep it p like he oughter It’s a good-enough 
house tf hed clear out some o' them trees 
tear down a f vines.’ 

‘Why doesn't his live there noi - asked 


her hand across the table to 
fasten on B \ coat-sleeve as if she knew 
the answer 
“Found dead said the gasoline woman 
imly., “on the dining-room floor—so they 
tell—one morning at davbreak. With her head 
caved-in and her throat cut.” 
‘Oh, that’s too horrible!’ sighed Lynn, 
ps uing grav eves widening 
“Was nothing ever done to old Jake ?” asked 
Barry judiciall) 
He loosened Lynn’s clinging fingers, but 
kept her hand and patted it. The rain whis 
pered at the window, whispered and spat. Thx 


and hissed like a fretful ghost 


vind whispere 
! 


T WAS dark outside, but bright within. And 


the gasoline woman’s pleasant New England 


drawl never so much as quavered. “No,” she 
said. ‘They hung a tramp that’d been workin 
about the place——sleepin’ in the barn.” 

“Oh, the tramp did it!” said Lynn 

“Maybe so—maybe not Anvhow it was 
the tramp that got hung My father always 
said he wouldn't trust Jake Bennett around the 
corner I dunno.” 


“How long ago Was all this 
“Oh, a good twenty years,’ 
woman comfortably. 


inquired Barry. 
said the gasoline 


‘And Jake Bennett has gone right on living 
in his haunted house all that time?” marveled 
Lynn 


Phe gasoline woman objected reasonably 


‘The tramp was hung Nobody couldn't point 
a finger at Jake They say he took on sum 
thin’ terrible about his wife, too—wouldn’t ever 
say she was dead To this day he tells folks 
she’s away. That's all. Yes, he went on livin 


init. It’s a good-enough house for t! 
Only pretty soon it got a name for q 

on—lights bobbin’ up and down bh 
windows, screams and groans—you 
kind of thing I mean.” 


t matter 


ind the 
now the 


“We can guess,” said Lynn reverently, 
“can't we, Barry? 

Barry nodded, a far-seeing look in his eyes 
“Is the ghost he suggested with masterly 
detachment, “supposed to be—Mr Old Jake 


Bennett—or the 
“Good heavens!” 
be two of it!’ 
“More likely none of it,”’ said th gasoline 
woman, rattling her china on her trav and pre 
paring to dismiss the subject. 


Tramp - That - Got 
said Lynn. “Th« 


Hung? 
re might 


say, you can hear 

“Go on!” breathed Ly ynn. 

“Well, vow know—groans and screams—liky 
I sav—voices!” said the gasoline woman. Shy 


added loftily 
I always say 


“—_ you hold with 
myself it’s no wonder that hous 
got such a name—with vines creeping all round 
it, nasty dirty trees dropping their leaves 
over the roof. Give me a few cans of paint 
and some white ruflled curtains.’’ She looked 
about her proudly. “You don’t see anv ghost 


uch truck 


in here, do you ‘es 
“No—” said Barry Do you 
ling!” said Lynn in a rapturou 


whisper. 


rhe ghost he was 
uniform, of 


ARRY was too wonderful 
thinking of 


wore a COUrSE 
marine—and had in all probability looked ov 
the gasoline woman’s shoulder with every stit 


she had set in the hand-sewed white ruffles 


('Ht he could see this she had ud ( 
be back tomorrow! 

“Noo! course not!” said the gasolit 
woman—but not too convincingly ‘Ghost 
need the dark—and even then you got t 
believe in ‘ m.”’ 

“If you believe in ’em,” said Barry, “they 
see that s dark.” 

“Well, that’s how it was about the Bennett 
place,”’ said the gasoline woman with a tou 
of finality. Just the way I told you 

Barry stood up, and Lynn followed 

“If you'll direct us,” he said, “to the home: 
Mrs.—Sneith, ] think it was—and direct us s 
we can miss the Bennett place he laughee 
“Also, if you'll let us know how much we ov 
you lor the best chic ken sandwiches | ever 
ate x 

The gasoline woman was pleased. — She 
beamed like a harvest moon, ruddy and ful 
blown. She said how much Barry owed her 


with an air. 
as concerned the w 


and he paid it- 


Then she said, y to Mrs 


Sneith: “Keep right on along Main Street 
till you come to Miller Lane Purn off 
there, and go till you come to a cross-roa 


gain—kind of a bad road, but not tor 
and you'll come to a white housé 
set back from the street, with a For Sale sigt 
in the front yard—next to the fence—” 
‘That’s Mrs. Sneith?” said Lynn 
“Nothin’ o’ the sort,” said the gasolir 
woman impressively. ‘Mrs. Sneith is the thit 
beyond that. There'll be a sign out . 
“For Jake Bennett—or for Mrs. Sneith? 
inquired Barry carefully 
“Mrs. Sneith. Jake Bennett is a little wa) 
further on.” 


Turn left a 
too long 


anxiously 


house 


‘That's simple enough,” said Lynn 

“Remember it, dear, will you . Barr\ 
“Main Street, Miller Lane, cross-roads, tur 
to the left—white house, For Sale , tre 
houses more.” 

“T've got it,” said Lynn obediently : 
They told the gasoline woman yd -nig 
and adventured once more into the rk and 
the rain, with the wind skirling about theit 

ears 
Peg waited, shining with wet, | ath 


street-light 


“Climb in!” said Barry 


er goin’s- 


“Only people do 








; 
































ang 





Lynn climbed in. He was whistling softly 
to himself as he slammed the door and fingered 
the wheel. 

“I know what you’re thinking,” said Lynn, 

She snuggled against him as he opened the 


throttle. Peg always started as if the hounds 
of hell were after her. 
“You do, do you?” said Barry. “Allon 


Peg. my love—we go upon a quest!” 

“I knew you would!” said Lynn, “The 
minute she'd finished—about the tramp and 
old Jake Bennett and all that—I could see us 
knocking at the door.” 

“Do you mind—frightfully?” asked Barry. 

Peg cast the fringes of a puddle into the air, 
and he swore, but not unkindly. 

“With you?” said Lynn—and laughed aloud, 
the most delicious, reckless, womanish guffaw. 

“Darling—” said Barry. Words failed him. 

“You've always wanted—all your life—” 
said Lynn—“haven’t you!” 

“To sleep in a haunted house,” said Barry. 
“But I never dreamed—in my starriest mo 
ments, I never dreamed—of finding a woman 
who'd go with me.” 

He pulled the throttle wide, and Peg leaped 
and curvetted through the night and the rain. 
Street lamps made queer, sharp shafts of light 
among gullies and hills of blackness. Tences 
showed dimly—houses dimmer. Windows 
blinked yellow behind bushes and trees. It 
was a world removed from reality. A strange 
world—a bottom-of-the-sea or back-of the 
moon world—which didn’t know that Barry 
and Lynn and Peg were passing through it 

1 feeling,” said Lynn suddenly, 
with a litth quiver in her voice, “that I could 
scream my heart out—and nobody would hear 
me! Barry, are there people in these house 
squatting all about u in the dark? 

“Isn't it beautiful!’ said Barry. “Isn't it 
stranve and terrible and unbelievable? Of 
course, it’s the butcher, the baker, the candle 
stick maker—to say nothing of the grocer and 
the iceman—that live in those houses, but 
tonight it very well might be—the hosts of 
Midian—waiting to come forth and prowl— 
with their hands crooked over their faces 
squinting evilly between their fingers 

‘Barry, don’t!” said Lynn 

“Look out for Miller Lane,” said sarry, 
laughing excitedly. “Don’t let’ pass it! 

The rain got into Lynn’s eyes, and the wind 
blew her hair across her face, but she cried 
presently, with a laugh that was at least a fair 
imitation of Barry’s: ‘Miller Lane! There 
you are! Turn left.” 

“Now look out for a 
Barry. 

He maneuvered Peg across a chasm and a 
rut. There were fewer street-lights on Miller 
Lane and poorer paving—if any. 

“How’'ll I know the cross-roads?” said Lynn 

“By a murderer,” said Barry—‘‘with a stake 
through his heart.” 

Lynn could see the murderer with very little 
trouble—loose wet mouth, lank sweaty hair, a 
flattened nose, a snake’s cold eyes—dangling 
from a gallows-tree, jerking and twisting in his 
last unbearable agonies. 

“No—really, Barry!’ 

“Then the first dirty work you see. ' ¢ 
always done there.” i 


LVv¢ a 


, SO quiet 


cross-roads,”’ said 


SHE uldn’t hold him down, in that mood 

she knew it even after five days of wedlock 
he didn’t want to hold him down. Shx 
adored the mad spirit in him that was up and 
olf while other men trudged and were satisfied 
She adored his irresponsibilities, his hearkening 
to calls she only sensed—she believed with all 
the passionate strength of her heart in the 
poet in him—and she was ready day or night 
to teed herself to that flame—piccemeal, if 
need be 


“Barry 
hardly see! 


| 


—and 





“not so fast. It’s so dark I can 


But she saw the cross-roads when they came 
to it 


“Turn left, Barry!” 

Barry turned left. 

“What comes next?” 
fully. 

“Barry—d’you mean to say 
gotten? Kind of a bad road 
long. This is it!” 

“Yea—by my soul, this is it!” 
“Poor Peg!” 

“Poor me!” said Lynn. “TI feel as if I were 
going blind, it’s so black, and wet, and grisly, 
wherever I look.” 

She leaned forward, peering desperately 
ahead. “There was to be a For Rent sign, 
wasn’t there?” 

“For Sale,” corrected Barry. 

“And a white house—back in the yard . 
Barry, they’re all white—at least, they’re all 
whitish—and pale Go slow, darling “LO 
slow! I can’t see. We'll never find it.” 

“Oh, yes, we will,” muttered Barry, steering 
sternly between unseen caverns. “I feel that 
we will.” 

“Do you really?” 

“Yes, Ido. Isn't it the perfect night for such 
an emprise?” 

Lynn admitted 
was. 

“No ghost,” said Barry, “could sit quiet in 
his tomb on a night like this. The—barometric 
conditions are ideal—for ghosts to walk.” 

“Bar-ry! You are so funny—and so dear! 

Wait—wait! I think I see a For Sale.” 

“That was it—beyond a doubt—”’ said 
sarry calmly—and took Peg past it at a canter 

“T wasn’t quite sure said Lynn timidly 

“I wa iid Barry Lynn what do you 


Sct a bit ahead? 


he demanded hope 


y you've for 
but not for too 


said Barry. 


shivering a little, that it 


YNN stared and wiped the rain from her 

pushed back her hair, and stared 

through the dark again. “A sign—a red lantern 
by the side of the road.” 

“What does it Say aad 

“We're not near enough vet 

“Tecan tell you. It will say 
‘Tourists Accommodated 

“Wait! This place we're passing 

I think there’s a small sign 
white one by the gat 

“Hail and farewell, Mrs. Sneit! aid B irr 
threw back his head and chuckled outrage 
ously. “In just a moment we shall be knock 
ing at old Jake Bennett's door—at The Sign of 
The Red Lantern Where the Tramp 
Was Hung Lynn, this is one of the 
highest moments of my life. I feel the fingers 
of fate in my hair. I feel the wind that blows 
between the worlds.” 

Lynn would have sworn to feeling a breath 
out of hell, in that moment, to satisfy Barry 
The tips of her fingers were cold, but she folded 
her arms across her breast and held up her head 
like a soldic r, i eling goosetlesh crawl along her 
arms and legs, feeling her spine tingle. 

“It’s the adventure of a lifetime!” she de 
clared boldly. 

“You incredible darling!” said Barry. 
“There’s not another woman in the world—” 

They stopped where the red sign threw its 
sunguine rays across a grass-grown sidewalk, 
and leaned out of the car, and looked up 


4 ; 
cves, 


I can’t see 
when we get to it, 


now, Barry 


a black and 





“Tourists Accommodated’’—that was how 
it read. Black-lettered on a crimson ground. 
\ four square rlass box with a light inside it 


Rain dripping down the crimson 
It sort of sinister—isn’t it? iid Lynn 
“Gloriously sinister!” said Barry. He gloated 
no other word! ‘Lynn, look at those low 
black trees right up to the doorstep! Those 
strangling vines—and that one dim light in the 
hallway.” 
“Maybe there'll be nobody home,” said 


I 
2 
> 


Ly nn. But she set her teeth against praying 
for it. 
“I saw some one move just then,” said 


sarry, hushed and watchful 
window 
He got out of the car and came round to open 


“across an upper 
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Tourists Accommodated 7 


the door for Lynn. When she stepped down, 
he caught her in his arms and held her close 

“Lynn, this is so rare—it’s such a chance 
a night out of a lifetime!’ Was he pleading 
or excusing—he who had no need of either in 
her sight? 

“I’m not scared,” said Lynn cockily—al 
though her heart was slogging away 
like a Percheron on a muddy road 

“We might be the only creaturc 
this world!” said Barry 

He kissed her. He whispered, “How warm 
your lips are!”’—and Lynn would have walked 
between blacker shades than those about that 
dim-lit house to hear him say it 

She told him, “Get the bags!” 

“I believe,” said Barry exultant, “‘you’re as 
keen on this as I am! 

He got the bags, a littl 
his heavy coat and Lynn’s 
walk with Lynn at hi 
cc hoed oddly on a narrow path ol bri« k 

Darkness—thick, carthly-smelling, dripping 
streaming darkness all about them. A bird 
croaked in a tree somewhere 

“Meet the raven!” muttered Barry delight 
edly. “Perfect!—it’s utterly perfect!” 

When he came to the door, heavy and dark, 
with one feeble light showing through the 
transom overhead, he knocked with an im 
pertous hand 

“Now for old Jake Sennett!” he said to 
Lynn in a rapturous undertone 


inside her 


living in 


ind a big one got 
and set off up the 


heels Their feet 





Lynn tried not to tremblk She 
casual. She said with a nervo 
“He'll be pretty old, I expect 

They heard footsteps in tl back of the 
he e betor lV « lk ! } otst p 
halting footstep ( 1 appar 
entl ad crosse t I B Kno da 
econd time at hich the footsteps drew 


footsteps, dragging slightly, and 
some one fumbled at the door-knob 

Lynn wanted to turn and run She locked 
her finger tight together and stood very clos 
to Barry, instead 








The door ope! d ] tall old man 
very gray, very stooped, very must tood on 
7 
the t l H I red tubbl chin 
with Hike Loe lean cla id 
bl ( me é nader ra ed 
LPTA\ evebrow 


Mr. Bennett uid Barr po tely 
“Hey?” said the tall old man—and came a 
trifle nearer 


“We were sent to you, Said Barry dis 









tinctly and determinedly—after even five 
days Lynn knew the determination behind 
that distinctness—‘‘by a woman at a service 
station—on Main Street.’ In undertone 
he added hurriedly to Lynn, ‘“‘Good Lord ve 


didn’t get her name 


“Service tatior h’m'’m! Mr McKegg 
maybe said the tall old man 

\pparently he heard me thing more 
clearly than other Or it that Barry had 


lifted his voice to good etlect? 
“We want a room for the night 
Wmm!.. Mr 
here a 
“VYes—she did. And my wife is rather tired 
We've been driving for several day F 
“T see,” said the old man musingly. ‘This 


said Barry 
send you 


I YNN felt his cold, faded eyes 

“ and forth acro er face ey mig! 
most leave 
like some sort of human slug 





a trail, she thought disgustful 











Phis is my wife iid Barr 

Childe Rol e at the Dark Tower—setting 
a horn to lip Lynn stood close and 
waited 

“My wife’s 1 the old man sud 
denly. I dunno et r vile way 

Chill ran in all veil She squeezed 
Barry's arm ‘ had told 
them 


“We shan't be 
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HE 350 extra fine-cotton 
rea in an average sheet- 
length of Lady Pepperell are only 
an incident in Lady Pepperell’s 
superior quality. To be sure, their 
promise of extra wear is very real, 
very satisfying. But this unusu- 
ally fine texture is no more im- 
portant than the fact that Lady 
Pepperell chooses its cotton with 
unusual care, that each sheet bears 
that the 


a dainty marking-tag, 


hemming is exquisite. 


YIM YIU 


CmDae! P2YP Pe apniop DE 


DR ei eon 


in Lady Pepperell bed-linen, to 


the important thing 
you, is that the price is much 
lower than the texture seems to 
insist..... and that Lady Pep- 
perell is quite at home among 
aristocratic possessions, It is in 
fact ‘a Lady’s bed-linen for a lady’s 
bed.’ 

Where there is a really repre- 
sentative merchant near you, you 
will find the sizes of Lady Pep- 
perell you need, 


Mass., Lin 


ago, and San Francisco, 


e¢, Lowell, dale, 
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disarmingly friendly. “We've had supper, 
All we want is a nlace to sleep. We'll make an 
early start it’s such a bad night, I hope you'll 
take us in.’ 

Aa eM dunno - « -” said the old man. 

He looked them over sharply. He sucked 
in his thin lips—he drew down his shaggy brows 
—he seemed to question—and 

“C’m in!” he si aid abruptly. 
care of you—’ 

All at once the dark, wet night, the trees 
the brick path, and the unseen bird seemed 
lovely and warm and desirable to Lynn, she 
was so frightened of that half-lit hall—but she 
marched into it bravely at Barry’s elbow. 
Heard the door shut—closing her in—without 
an apparent quiver. 

“Guess [’ll put you in the back bedroom 
upstairs,”’ said their host. 

“Come on, Lynn,” said Barry. 

His voice had a shimmer of excitement like 
the shimmer of heat on a white road in summer. 
She followed doggedly. (Such a little boy, 
Barry, for all his six feet and his twenty-three 
years! Such an adorable madman—if the rest 
of the world were sane! He had spoiled Lynn 
for safeness and sanity. She followed him 
blindly.) 

“Here y’are 
you'll find towels,” 
looked 
still? 

“This'll do very 





remember, 
“Guess I can take 


and 


there’s a bathroom... 
mumbled the old man and 
about him strangely . . . remembering 


nicely,” said Barry. 

A low-ceilinged, musty room. A wide, 
bed of golden oak, with a faded, blue 
white counterpane. 

“The sheets is fresh,”’ said the old 
seeing Lynn look that way, and turned 
the covers and drew his claw-like hand 
the pillow-case. 

A golden-oak bureau—a golden-oak chair— 
cracked green shades on two narrow windows. 
Barry said, “‘We'll manage very nicely.” 

“¥Y" can call me if there’s anything you want. 
I’m in the front bedroom, right next door 
t’you.” 

Right next door to them! Was it from the 
front bedroom—right next door to them—his 
wife had gone away? Twenty years before— 
with her head caved in and her throat cut? 
There must have been blood on the stairs . . . 
as she went 

“Vou're 
denly. 

He had seen her shudder. 

She smiled—she managed even to laugh. “I 
am, a little.” 

“Married long?” 


ugly 
and- 


man, 
down 
across 


tired, Lynn—”’ said Barry sud 


asked the old man curi- 


ously. He might have meant it kindly. Again 
he might not. 

“Five years,” said Barry. 

How Lynn adored him! 

“Thought you might be on your honey- 


moon,” said the old man with a knowing leer. 

“Did you? Well!” said Barry. 

The old man went away and shut the door 
behind him—shutting them into that green- 
shaded, golden-oaked room, but shutting them 
in together. 

Lynn went into Barry’s arms like a swallow 
homing. 

She whis pered bres ithle ssly : 
I can see him—doing it! 


B 


‘“‘He’s horrible! 


ARRY’S look was far-away. He whispered 


back: ‘“There’s an air of evil—there’s an 
air of death about him. Evil doesn’t die—that's 
it, d'y’see? It hangs over a place, years alter 


ward, like mists over a swamp. That old man’s 
eyes—they’re like bits of phosphorescence 
something rotten—something shining 1n the 
dark on a stagnant pool. He remembers.” 

“Hush!” said Lynn uncontrollably. She 
hid her face on Barry's shoulder. 


Barry couldn't stop. He was all wound up 
in a web of his own imaginings. ‘He remem- 
bers,”’ said Barry, “‘after twenty years! j 

They sat down on the side of the bed vith 
their arms around each other, murmuring 


| together eagerly. 
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Do you suppose, Barry, that she was pretty | 


What do you suppose she 
She'd have 


—or sweet, at all? 
Twenty years ago! 


was like? 
been in her thirties, maybe. 

“\ mute New England woman,” said Barry 
raptly. “She didn’t love him—and he knew 
she’d loved some one else, when she was a 
young girl. He mi urried her because he needed 
a wile, but he got tired of seeing her about 
the place—white-faced, thin-mouthed, flat 
chested, uncomplaining. There’s something 
savage in him still—something mad and un 
tamed. You can see it.” 

“Maybe it’s the eyebrows!” said Lynn— 


giggled and stifled herself against Barry’s arm 
“Don't be ridiculous!’ said Barry coldly. 


To Lynn—coldly. After only five days! 

Lynn went blind with tears sudden as spring 
rain. She was tired. She was frightened. 
\fter all, she’d known Barry only a month. 
And here she was locked up in a haunted house 
with him—on a black wet night—when and 
where anything hideous might happen 
screams and groans—voices—at the very least! 

She thought of her studio in the Village— 
not very large maybe, but no golden oak in it 
and no blood on its stairs either. Blue and 
white china behind a screen—an electric grill 
a pot of pink geranium in the window. 

It was the pink geranium that drew the 
hottest tears. Such a peaceful, pretty fool of a | 
flower! A long way to travel from that to this! 

Lynn wondered why she’d ever left home, 
an ocean of nostalgia washed up over her. 

Then Barry put his cheek down on her hair 
and hugged her close, and the ocean receded 
from shining sands of happiness. She'd known 
him always, and he’d known her—before time 
was. Before the stars—and the sun. Any 
house they dwelt in together was—sanctuary. 

“Darling,” said Barry, “I’m a brute! You 
ought to be in bed and asleep. I’m going to 
put you there.” And he did. 

Lynn had thought she couldn’t sleep—even 
with Barry’s arm about her—but she hadn't 
really known how tired she was. The rain on 
the window and on the roof made sleep in 
evitable. She twitched nervously when a board 
creaked, and once a mouse, gnawing in the 
wall, made her cling and shiver—half-awake 
But the sheets were clean and cool, the room 
was very still, and long before midnight she 
was fathoms deep in a dream of a ribbon 
of road, running away between low green 
hills, between forked golden rivers . . . past 
tidy, white-curtained shacks where Peg 
drank from a curling hose and a gray 
sweatered Queen wore her crown as .~ v 
proclaiming in royal accents 
the Marines! ... Only the 
save us!” 


‘all on vut 
seine can 


T WAS the Marines coming down the road. 

out of her dream into reality, that Lynn 
heard clearest. First a mumbling sound, like a 
recurrent murmur of applause—then a cry— 
then a confusion of cries... then ascream... 

It was as the scream died away that she sat 
bolt upright in bed, her hand at her heart— 
gasping 

Coming back to herself, she remembered 
Where she was. The room showed a vague 
and nebulous light. Barry was gone from his 
place in the bed beside her. 

She tried to cry out—and couldn't. Her 
throat was dry. She tried. but no sound came. 
“Bar-ry . Bar-ry Bar-ry ; 

At the las ' she ac hieved a feeb le and terri- 
fied squawk, answering which Barry rose from 
the floor at the foot of the bed and came toward 


her sv iftly- —two fingers at his lips. 
“Bar ry! 
“Sh-h, sweetheart! Don’t be frightened. 


It's all right—I’m here!” 

“But, Barry—where were you? 
and missed you!” ‘ 

“I’ve got a candle,” said Barry—close to her 
ear—"on the floor at the foot of the bed. I 
didn’t want to wake you.” 

“What arc you doing, darling? I was so 


_— ned. What are you doing? Come back 
to bed 


I woke up 
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“Light housekeeping” means short hours 

















EEPING house from morning till night. That was 
in the old days. But today, household tasks can be 
disposed of quickly—yet be well done. 


With a Premier Duplex, you can make light of the heavi- 
est task of all—cleaning. Its double action does your 
work, thoroughly and quickly. A motor-driven brush 
sweeps up litter and loosens grit. Then strong suc- 

tion gets them. With two cleaning actions wor king » 
together, the Premier Duplex gets all the dirt. 


And it adds nothing to household tasks. i I 


It needs no oiling, for both brush mi 
and motor are ball bearing. The ‘ 

. ° . 
Premier Duplex will start you va 
on the path to “light house- Ris 
keeping’’ and long yp 
leisure ‘ 





ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO., 
Dept. 308 


Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufactured and distributed in Canada ty the 
>remier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Lid., 
General Offices, Toront 





ver the entire world, outside of the U.S. and 
ada by the ~ ernati pane tricCo. ,Inc., 
Schenectady, New Y« 


In using advertisements see page ¢ 
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PLAN YOUR 


FALL DECORATING 
Now 


Folios by Good Housekeeping Studio Will Help You. 


You will find it an easy matter to bring new charm 
and livableness into your home if you will avail your- 
self of these fascinating folios prepared by the Studio’s 
experts. Ideas and suggestions aplenty, practicable and 
authentic. Clearly written and profusely illustrated. 





() Decorating Details and Terms You Ought to Know oe? — 
, | Color in Your Home—with Charts (NEW) .... $1.00 
Porches, Terraces and Sun Rooms (NEW) wire 25c 
| | How to Make Rag, Hooked and Braided Rugs (NEW)... — 
| | A Typical Colonial House (Dr. Shippen’s) (NEW)... ronal SL 
{_] How to Equip the Clothes Closet (NEW) 25c 
0 How to Paint Furniture—How to © Lamp Shades and How to Make Them..25c¢ 
Refinish Natural Wood Furniture _..25c Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
© Decorative and Practical Treatments Windows and Doors 25¢ 
for Woodwork and Walls ---25€ 0 Smart New Slip Covers and How to 
©) Carpets, Rugs and Floor Finishes 25¢ Make Them : ..25¢ 
O) Furnishing and Decorating a Five- O Three Different Bedrooms 25c 
a ae for Two Thousand »S¢ (0 The Ideal Living-Dining Room ..25¢ 
oO ~ 00 The Principal Periods of Furniture 
] A Dining Room for Country House ne acta el 2 nay tag Mekeacmnn 25c 
or Apartment 25¢ : . 

) A Spanish-Italian Living Room 25¢ Arrangement and Color in the Mod- 
An English Renaissance Living Room. 25c _crn Living Room 25¢ 
Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at () Early American Living- Dining 

Home sical 25¢ Rooms and Bedrooms 25¢ 





Lighten Your Duties 


Adopt Institute Methods - - Save Time and Energy 


Prepared by Good Housekeeping Institute, these bulletins con- 
tain practical ideas and methods for making housework easier. 
Good things to eat and how to prepare them. Every method 
and recipe has been tested by the Institute’s staff and found 
successful. Fully illustrated, clear directions. 


Canning Methods Up-to-Date (new ; wo. 25C 
Heating the American Home (new at 25c¢ 
Recipes by Chart |‘ Bride’s Cookery Primer 
Schedules, Series 3,) (‘new 25¢ 
O Recipes by Chart |‘ Bride's Cookery Kitchens Planned torConvenience 25c 
Primer Schedules, Series 2 2S Salads and Salad Dressings 2% 
Household Account Record 25¢ Vegetable Main Dishes 25c 
“EI 14 Devices Te: ad : 
—_ | Devices Tested and oe Desserts in Variety 25c 
xT oV iD 
: . : Pies and Pastries 25c 
Cleaning Equipmentand Methods 25« , 1 Pickl 
Jellies, Jams anc 1 s 25 
The A. B. C. of Electricity for the sit pion _— c 
H musekeeper 2%« Everyday Vegetables 25¢ 
: ‘ } S} ( " 
Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning Fish and Shellfish Cookery om 
Equipment 2% Bride's Cookery Primer Lessons, 
. Series | 25 
The Moth 25¢ mn F 
: Selecting and Installing an Oil 
te ise Wiring and Lighting for : Burner 25c 
. rvi “ Tr 
™ . : 15¢ Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature 
Fireless Cookery 10¢ Chart 25¢ 
aundry Equipment and Methods ‘ ooking by Temperature 25¢ 
Ot iry Eq i Methods 25 ( k by T 25 


Artificial leather binder, stamped in bronze gold, to hold Good 
Housekeeping bulletins and folios you already have $1.00 


Check the folios and bulletins you want. Send stamps, cheque, 
money order (not cash) to Good Housekeeping Bulletin Service, 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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| Barry muttered, “I can’t—I'm writing 

“Are you making a poem?” 

Barry said he was writing—and Lynn, hold- 
ing hard to his big arms, set her teeth against 
| uttering one other word of protest She be- 
| lieved in Barry’s poems as a savage believes in 
| his stoic gods. If Barry arose in the middle of 

the night to write them—why, other poets 
| had done no less before him. She would have 
given him her slim white shoulders for a table 
—a passionate caryatid to uphold his altar. 

‘Go back—finish it—’’ she whispered. “It’s 
| all right—now thi ut I know.” 
| But with Barry’s lips stooping gratefully to 

hers—with Barry’ s hand tenderly tipping up 
| her chin—out of the stillness of the place, out 
| of the musty, darkling quiet of that aged house, 
1a sound arose—the sound that had brought 
|her dream to life—getting nearer, getting 
| louder—a sound somehow strangled—not a 
pleasant sound. 

“What's that?” whispered Lynn Her 
finger-nails sank into Barry’s flesh. 

He loosed her hands gently. “Don’t be 
frightened. I don’t know.” 

“Barry! What could it be?” 

“IT don’t know,” whispered Barry. But it 

was obvious he thrilled in every fiber to not 
| knowing. “It’s been going on for some time. 
| Don’t be frightened if there’s a cry.” 

| Not frightened—at a cry—in that place— 
at that hour! 

“Is that some one speaking?” said Lynn— 
herself barely to be heard. 

“Ves. It leaves off and begins again,” said 
Barry. 

“Leaves off and—how long have you been 
listening? Barry—lI’'m terrified!” 

“I've been listening half an hour perhaps.” 
He put his hand over her mouth, but tenderly, 
to silence her horror of that. “Sh-h, Lynn. I 
got up to write something down—something 
that I thought of and couldn’t get away from 
I found a candle on the bureau, and I had some 
scratch-paper in my bag. I took my coat and 
sat down on the tloor—so the light wouldn't 
shine in your eyes.” 

“You're so sweet to me,” oF pears ed Lynn 

“Most poets would have barged rig! it ahe ad - 
written it on the pillow.” 





Sik rubbed her cheek up and down on his 
arm—a lovely moment. But in the midst of 
it there came a sigh, a long, tearing sigh, anda 
heartbreaking groan, from the dark of the 
house outside those four candle-lit walls 
“What's that?” gasped Lynn—and clung 
like a child to Barry’s shoulder and hid her 
; eyes. 
| “Wait!” whispered Barry, a trifle breathless 


himself. “That's the loudest it’s been yet.” 
Brokenly a low voice began—before the 
groan had utterly died away—‘T can't 
I tell you Ican’t . . . [don’t know how 
1 I can’t!” 


| “Hold me close!” Lynn implored him—and 
| Barry he ld her close 
“Sounds like the front room,” he muttered 
“That’s Ais room,” whispered Lynn It 
was their room—don’t you think?” 
“T think—it must have been their room, 
said Barry. 
‘That voice : % 
| At her words it began again, louder, pro- 


testing pitifully . . . “I can't . I cant 
and T won't . . . you put that down oe 
“You hear!” Lynn's eyes were wide and 
panicky. She was tense; she was shivering. 
“God—what a play!” said Barry B 
rhe sound in that outer darkness trailed off 
into smothered sobbing 
Lynn drew off a little way, still clinging by 
| slender, cold fingers, and stared into Barrys 
face. The look was there she knew and wor- 


shipped—his seeing look—his poet look 
| “Is it a poem?” she asked him. 
| “Darling,” he whispered huskily, “T tell you 
it’s a play!” 
| ‘*This—this horrible house?” : 
| Barry nodded. His face was drawn with 
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listenit “Old Jake Bennett—the wife—the | 
tramp. The tramp was her s¢ hoolboy sweet 
heart come back to look for her.” | 
Candle-light flickered on the walls, a sudden 
gust blew the green shades in, and the smell of 
earth-mold came strong through the windy 
dark. Softly the groaning began again—not 
very far away—broken with guttural mutter 
ings Lynn set her teeth so as not to let them 
chatter 
“Qld Jake gave the tramp a place in the 
barn to sleep when he came. He gave him 
work about the yard to do—because old Jake 


knew said Barry. “D’y see, old Jake 
guessed—who the tramp was. And he knew 
—she ‘d once been fond ol him ee 6 and he 


wanted to torture her. But she was too quiet 
for him even to be sure if he tortured her or 


not. . . and the tramp was quiet, too. He 
was satisfied just to work where he could see 
her . . . be there if she wanted him. But 


that didn’t satisfy old Jake. He wanted action. 
He was a savage in a Puritan’s skin. One 
night—while she slept—he took a hatchet . . .” 

“Don’t . . . don’t do that . . . I’m watch 
ing you!” cried the voice suddenly in a high, 
crazy scream—then more groanings and 
sobbings . 

Lynn held hard to Barry—there were marks 
on his arms next day. 

“Go on,” she jerked out gallantly. “Only— 
you hear it, too—don’t you?” 
“ “Ves—I hear it,” said Barry. 

“Whatever it is—it’s there.” 


ARRY said grimly: “It’s there. I can’t ex 
plain it. My inte!ligence tells me this is im 
possible—but my senses tell me an old tragedy 


js acting itself out again—tonight . . . for us 
to hear . . When I’ve made a play of it 
who knows?—maybe the haunted house will 
be quiet . . . Want to hear the rest?” 


“Go on,” said Lynn 

The muttering in the darkness went on, too 
More quietly now. 

“He took a hatchet,” said Barry, “‘and killed 
her. Then he carried her body downstairs and 
left it on the dining-room floor—where it was 
found—next morning. And the tramp was 


hung . . . because all the neighbors knew 
old Jake—who had never killed a fly . . . but 
nobody knew the tramp.” 

“If the tramp was the schoolboy sweet 
heart—" began Lynn—in a merciful interval 


there was no sound but her whisper—and 
Barry's reply. 

Barry said firmly: “She came from another 
part of the state. She and the tramp went to 
school in another county.” 

“Oh,” breathed Lynn “of course! How 
stupid of me! Barry—I think it’s too wonder 
ful. I can see it now—in the Village Theatre 
or the Neighborhouse Players. It’s just the 
sort of thing they love to do.” 

‘I've got almost the whole first act de ped 
out,” said Barry proudly. 

He was going on to say that he would show 
it to her—he had half-risen from the bed to 
fetch it—when a stronger gust came, and the 
shades, like bellying sails, blew flapping out 
into the room. At the same instant the candk 
flared up and went out, while the groaning 
began again with a hideous intensity. 

“Don’t leave me—don’t leave me!” Lynn 
locked both arms about Barry’s neck. : 

_ “I won't, darling, I won't. Don’t be so 
irightened . . . Will you let me get the 
candle and light it?” 

“If you leave me one instant, I'll jump out 

of the window,” said Lynn. 
_ Her heart pounded; she felt an icy sweat on 
her lip and in her palms. Darkness—all about 
—and that inhuman struggle going on in the 
darkness! 

“I should never have brought you here!’ 
said Barry, hoarsely remorseful. 

“You've caught cold, sitting on that floor!” 
Lynn reproached him, while terror choked her 
like a hand about her throat. 

rhere was stillness, but only for a moment, 
before splitting that stillness came a horrifying 
scream—not loud, but shudderingly shrill. | 
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Gay times for * 


guests when the basin 
drain chokes up! 


USTOM keeps guests from complaining — courtesy 
keeps them from tardiness at meals. So a goodish 
number of people suffer in silence because of balky drains! 


A word to the wise hostess is sufficient — remember to 
keep the drains free-flowing ! Whether a waste-pipe is clogged 
with lint, or grease, or hair-ends, a little Drano 
poured down the drain will quickly dissolve the ob- 
struction into nothingness. 

Bathroom, kitchen and laundry drains can be internally 
scoured clean by using Drano regularly every week or two. 
It cannot hurt enamel, porcelain or plumbing. 


Drano does cdd jcbs, too 


Drano will keep scum from forming in the icebox drain. It 
will open downspouts and clean garage floors—it purifies gar- 
bage cans and removes the caked grease from iron pans and Cleans 


glass baking dishes. the icebox outlet 


Millions of good housekeepers keep Drano handy... . Buy Gutiuones or two pane 9 
» _ he icebox drain every wee 
a can today at your grocery, drug or hardware store. Orsend = i; keep it pure and free 
25c for a full-sized trial can. from slime. gy 








THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY bs 
Cincinnati, Ohio a 





Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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of HOT WATER 


ory anion 
HOT WATER HEATERS 
jor - 


Suburban and Country Homes 
where Gas is not available 






Write for Free Booklet No. 10, 
“Hot Water in the Home,” giv- 
ing name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Free 44-page Book “Pouring Wee for Profit ,”” d« bes the 
) opportunities open to 1U in this fascinating pr 

— Lewis Tea Room Institute, Dest AJ-2479 Weshingien, D C. 
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Polish Silver in a Jiffy 


with RITZ Silver Polishing Cloth 
No muss and very little elbow 
grease sh and gives good lustre 



















dust or dirt 
Takes off tart 





Chemically treated retains its quality, like 
other R ITZ cloths t the tast thread. Look for 
it in the bright Other equally useful 


products in RITZ line 
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Get them at department 
stores, housefurnishing and 
hardware shops, or send for 
FREE booklet ¢ 
sample Silver 
name of your 


JOHN RITZENTHALER 
73 Franklin Street & 
New York, N.Y 
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Lynn, 


across 


fingers in her ears, flung herself prone 
jarry’s lap—hardly breathing. One 
deep, sick groan followed—then silence. 

But silence in which a board creaked as if 
trodden upon silence through which 
presently went cautious footsteps, ending in the 


distant, dull closing of a door. 


“It's all over,” said Barry presently, him- 
self—for all his poetic gusto—slightly un 


steadied. “That's all I feel sure of it.” 
“IT hope you're right,” said Lynn. 
She lay with her face on his knees for a little 
longer. The was very still now. Even 
the rain seemed quiet, and the wind disturbed 


house 


the cracked green shades no more. Once a 
cock crowed eerily. 
“Don’t ghosts leave at cock-crow?” sighed 


tired Lynn. “And isn’t that funny, thin dark- 
ness outside the dawn coming? I think I could 


sleep a little, Barry—if you'll watch. Wake 
me if it begins again.” 
HE slept, and Barry watched, but before 
dawn came he slept, too. The morning 


sun, never so pellucidly golden as after a night 
of rain, woke them, streaming in at the window. 
Phey lay and looked at each other, remember 
ing. Golden-oak bed—golden-oak bureau 
candle-end in a saucer on the floor. 


“Let’s get away,” said Lynn. “Let’s not 


stay here a minute longer than we can help 
this horrible, tortured house. I don’t know 
| Vil ever be able to forget it. And its not 
being possible makes everything worse—much 
worse! Pay that beast of an old man—and 
let's get in Peg and go away 

It’s all right with me,” said Barry. 

hey dressed and gathered up their bags 
and coats. They found the old man pottering 


about the 


he asked 


all downstairs, and paid him what 
i looked more repellent than ever 


in the morning sunlight, grayer and morte 
must\ 
“How'd vou sleep, folks?” he asked them 
“Very well, thanks,” said Lynn—belore 


Barry could answer 
looked at 
I my 
: “But she 
“So vou told us,” said Lynn. 
Rattling the hills and 
ood road, she drew a long, 
“Let’s go back to the gasoline woman's for 
breakfast—and tell her all about it. Only don’t 
tell her we went there deliberately. She'd 
think we crazy. Barry, I never expected 
to be out sunlight again!” 
“Tt was a wonderful experience,” 


her dumbfounded. 
wife’d been here,’ said the old man 


Ss away 


the 
shaken sigh. 


over hollows of 


not so g¢ 


we» 
in the 
said Barry 


stubbornly—*“and you may have forgotten 

. . Ive got a play.” 

“You would!” said Lynn—and kissed his 
coat-sleeve, turning back into Miller Lane. 
‘Barry, you don’t know how adore being 
married to a genius 

They found the gasoline woman sweeping 
off the steps of her shining, little shack in the 
same gray sweater and skirt—but this time 
without a smudge on her cheek, rosy as 
Ceres. 

‘Morning,” she said cheerily “Back 
again?” , 

“Will you give us some breakfast?” asked 

Barry 
And wait till you hear!” said Lynn. 

“My land!” said the gasoline woman. 
“What's happened? Didn't you find Sneith’s 
last night. Wait—I’!l get you somethin’ to 
eat right away. You look kinder peaked, you 
two!” 

She brought them coffee and ham and eggs 


and bread and butter. She sat down with her 
elbows on the table and looked them over like 
a friend. Smiling. 
“Place was all right—wasn’t it? 
“We never found Mrs. Sneith’s,” said Lynn. 
“We got into old Jake Bennett’s—by mistake 
Now vou tell it, Barry, and let me eat!” 
“Old Jake Bennett’s you never did!” 
| the gasoline woman. 


” 


said 


She listened with surprise, and a 





even in the most awesome moments 9 
Barry’s recital, with amusement swelling jnt 
ribaldry. 


“Listen 
Sneitth’s 
white one. 


she said. “That red sign’s y 
Jake Bennett’s got him an ordinary 
And here’s somethin’ els« I heard 


last night, after you was here, that Mary 
Sneith’d gone to her mother’s for a week~ 
Joe, her husband, was tellin’ you the truth 


Joe’s a stupid old fool—but he’s harmless. Did 
he put you in the back bedroom with the 
golden-oak bed and bureau? 

“Yes,” said Barry and Lynn and looked at 
each other incredulous. 

“T’ve slep’ there myself,” said the gasoline 
woman. ‘And as for the noises you heard— 
groanin’ and cryin’ and all that—he talks iy 
his sleep, Joe does, and he snores somethin 
terrible. That’s all it was. You two poor 
kids!” 

The shack was full of sunshine. The gasolin 
woman’s blue eyes were convincingly clear 
She laughed till the tears rolled out of her eyes, 
and she wiped them away with the back of on 
sunburned hand. Homeric laughter—from the 
bottom of a full heart. 


“You got a good scare, didn’t you?” she 
sighed—exhausted at last. “My land—this is 
too much What a scare you must've 
got! . . 

‘That’s only half of it,” said Bar 
politely. 

He didn’t tell the gasoline woman he 
also got a play. 

HEN they were back in Peg again 
Barry’s hand was on the throttle, the g 


oline woman, who had followed them out, su 
denly produced a post-card from the poe 





of her sweater. 

“Look-a-here,” 
with a touch of 
you might lik« 


she said abruptly—almost 
embarrassment, “Thought | 


to see this.” k 


She put it into Lynn’s hand. It was tl 
photograph of a dapper, slightly  wizene 
marine, with his cap one side and a stud 
mountain rising ruggedly behind him. TI 


card bore a dashing inquiry, “How’s tricks 
old girl?’’—and a name and an address 
China. 

“Came this morning,” said the gasolir 
woman proudly. “Looks good . untort 
don’t he? The old devil! That’s after sev 
years! Told you you were bringin’ m 
luck!” 

“Oh, Lam so glad!” cried Lynn, She clasp 
the gasoline woman’s hand. 

‘That’s delightful!” said Barry warm 
“Tt certainly is!” 

“Just married—aren’t you?” said the gas 





line woman grinning I 

They admitted it. She wished then 
happiness. 

“T knew it,” she said. “TI could tell. Well- 

I may be gettin’ married again myself—on 
these days.” 

“To Mr. Enoch Arden?” asked Barr 
gravely. 

“You bet you!” said the gasoline womal 
“Tf he ever gets near enough.” 

Main Street was washed in sun—sweet wit 
lilacs budding. Peg took to the road like 
gipsy with rings in her ears, under a soft blu 
sky. Lynn snuggled close to Barry's arm— 
passing the Payntersville M. E. Church—a 
sighed and shut her gray eyes—and opened 9 
them—and sighed again—blissfully 

“T can hardly believe it,” she said, “can you J 
All that horror—all that tragic struggle—on J 
old man talking in his sleep. It doesn't seem J 
possible.” . - 

Barry looked a long way off, seeing thins : 
that weren’t there. He looked back to Lyn, 
waiting, and his mouth twisted tend rly ; 
a little mockingly—at the corner neat 
her ; 

“Talking in his sleep?” he said gently. “Wei 
darling—why not? Who isn’t? 
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Filling the Jelly Glasses 
(Continued from page 84) 


as prev iously listed, but to bottled fruit juices 
as well, and have jellies of the most perfect 
color, texture, and flavor. These commerci ll 
pectins not only make possible a great saving 
of time and work in jelly making, but assure 
clear, sparkling jellies from all fruits, whether 
rich in pectin or not. And just one added sug 
gestion! If you find the fruit juice lacking in 
acid flavor, add a little lemon juice—about one 
tablespoonful to a pint of juice. 

As a novice, you will do well to make your 
jelly in small quantities—not more than two 
quarts of fruit juice at a time. In extracting 
the juice from soft fruits, add to the washed 
fruit only enough water to prevent sticking to 
the pan during cooking. Heat slowly, mashing 
occasionally, and cook until the pulp has 
changed color. With hard fruits, wash, cut 
up without paring or coring, and cook in 
just enough water to cover until the fruit is 
tender, being careful not to mash the fruit if 
you wish a clear jelly Then strain the cooked 
fruit through two or three thicknesses of 
cheese-cloth or a wet flannel bag An extra 
quality jelly can be secured by straining the 
juice twice—but in any case do not squeeze the 
pulp while it is dripping. After the first ex 
traction of juice has been made, it is often 
possible to cover the pulp with water, cook it 
about twenty minutes, and then strain again. 
If this juice gives a good pectin test, it can be 
used for a second batch of jelly, although the 
first extraction usually gives the clearest jelly 

\fter extracting the juice, measure it, as 
well as the sugar which is to be added. Bring 
the juice to the boiling-point and boil rapidly 
about ten minutes. Then add_ the 
been slightly heated so as not to re- 
tard the cooking process. Stir until the sugar 
is dissolved, and continue cooking until the 
jelly is done, skimming frequently. To test the 
jelly for the point at which it is done, lift a 
little of the juice with a spoon. If the jelly 
sheets, or two drops hang together from the 
spoon, the jelly is done. While making this 
test, always remove the jelly from the fire. 

When the jelly is done, pour it into hot 
sterilized glasses and cover at once with a thin 
layer of melted parafiin. When firm and cold, 
add a second layer of paraffin and whirl the 
glass slightly so that the paraffin rises on the 
side of the glass and makes a tight seal. 

It is now possible to buy paraffin in cubes 
or pyramids. One of these cubes is placed in 
the bottom of each sterilized jelly glass, and 
the hot jelly is poured over it. The paraffin 
rises to form a solid cake on top of the jelly. A 
slight whirl of the glass will cause the melted 
parafiin to rise slightly on the edge of the glass. 
After the parafiin is cold, the glasses should be 
covered with tin lids or with tight paper covers. 

Our bulletin, “Jellies, Jams, and Pickles,” 
25¢ from Goop HousekEEPING Bulletin Ser- 
vice, gives additional suggestions. 


sugar, 


Fathers 
Continued from page 183) 
any camp you want to go, Junior. 
choice.” 
_ “Whoopala!” He threw his hat jubilantly 
into the air and danced homeward, a new boy 
fired with new life. 
He ran out to communicate the good news 


to some of his friends after dinner, and his 
mother said 


Take your 


, Junior's kind of excited tonight, isn’t he. 
Charlie?” 

ptiis father did not answer—then. But late 
that night, when he was getting ready for bed, 
he made a remark that puzzled Emma Barclay 
lor days. : 
I ‘You know, Emma,” he said, “it’s funny 
oo children. We think it’s we who make 
rem what they are, but when you get right 


; ee 
_ to it, it’s they who make us what we 
are 


omen were quick 
to discover it! 


now the favorite salad dressing everywhere 


Fresu as though you'd made it in 
your own kitchen. Deliciously fla- 
vored — smooth and firm 
time. Hellmann’s Blue 
Mayonnaise! 


every 


Ribbon 


Quickly, its fame has spread 
from coast to coast. Already it is 
the favorite salad dressing every- 
where. In New York it is used 
more than all other kinds of salad 
dressing put together. 


Serve Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 


Mayonnaise just as it comes from 
the jar. Or, vary it by adding chili 
sauce, chopped olives or onions, 
mustard or lemon juice. You'll 
find dozens of such suggestions in 
the new Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 


salad booklet. 


Order a jar of Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise today. The popular half-pint 
size 1s only 25¢ anywhere in the United 
States. Orher sizes are 3! ounces, pint and 


quart jars. Richard Hellmann, Inc., Long 


Island City, New York 





SaLtapE Biarritz: Slices of ripe tomato on crisp lettuce leaves are garnished with 


Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 


chives. Or, of you prefer, use the 


MAYONNAISE 


Mayonnaise te 


Mayonnaise just as it comes from the 


Hellmannis Ss > "1 


» which ha 





RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc., Dept. B-5 Long Island City, New York 


Please send me, free, 
Name 
Street 


City 


the new Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Booklet of 


Jressings. 


for salads and 


recipes 


State — 
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The orifice where the ramp was had been 
closed, and the racked-up barrier of the slabs 
reinforced with the bristly, dead pine-top 

From the shed behind the cabin he brought 
two blankets. With them he uphol 
stered a place for himself among the exposed 
roots of a smallish, wind-blown tree embedded 
in a cleft of that long, coffin-shaped stone which 
served for dining table and Sitting 
there, he wou!d face the barricaded entrance 
the hut being almost directly behind him. He 
laid his rifle loaded, and with the barrel point 
ing away from him, upon the flat of the rock 
within arm’s reach; his service revolver was 
placed alongside the rifle. Now let him feed 
the blaze, and he was ready. He fed it until 
the flames eddied and roared, and on small 
stones hard by, where its contents would keep 
hot, he balanced the filled coffee-pot, and then 
he settled in among the roots for the beginnings 
of an all-night watch. 


one ot 


settee 


F* IR of this much at least Boone Ransom was 

sure. Sooner or later Anse Cyphers would 
return, armed and eager for reprisals. He 
knew full well what thoughts must fill the 
malign soul of that enemy, for by book and 
chapter and verse he knew the man with whom 


he must deal. Two dominating lures would 
bring old Anse desire for blood vengeance 
upon him, and, stronger still, the craving to 


possess that girl yonder 
it was as though Boone could read the other’s 
mind—would be to destroy him. And then, 
did he succeed at that undertaking, then 
Even now the whiskered miscreant might be 
squatted near at hand hiding his chance to 
steal up for a surprise in the darkness. 
What was more probabli he would come to- 
morrow morning with the first fares of sun 
up. But sooner or later he would come. So 
for this night Boone dare not sleep. As for to 
morrow, should the suspense be proionged 
until then—well, tomorrow must take care 
of itself 
rhe 
bright 
went 


cottee 


Anse’s prior design 


assault 


night wore on, clear, windless hours of 
sturs. Midnight came, and the moon 
down. He drank a tin cup of the black 
and replenished the fire and went back 
to his bianketed seat, vawning and stretching 
and with a gritty fecling under his eyelids as 
though sand had lodged there. 

It came on to be two o'clock and then to be 





three It was four o'clock now His head 
kept lolling forward, heavy and drowsy. He 
would jerk it up with an effort. His shoulders 
drooped Phe cotfee-pot was empty On the 
night before, his journey down the mountain 
had kept him until very lat rhrough all the 
day before, anxiety and sorrow for the quarrel 
and a sense of his predicament—and hers—had 
fraved at his nerves. And now this ht—it 
would last forever, it seemed Boone Ransom 
was a weary, sleepy young man. He slid 
further into the roots, his arms hanging laxly 
and brushing the tree trunk. The fire was 


flickering low. In a few minutes he would put 
wood upon it. But not just yet. He’d post- 
pone that task for a little while. 

There had been little sleep for the s« id 
wat on the For, 
to him, there was a second t 
dressed, Joan had taken short cat 
after each of thes arthen 
floor and from her tiny window peep cautiously 
at the recumbent against the foot of the 
tree the firelight outlined it She was 
perplexed that he should remain so persistently 
on this sentinel duty. What did this wakeful- 
ness mean? Wherein did it concern her? For 
surely it must concern her. She measured one 
factor another—his propriectorial air 
toward her before their dispute, his jailer-lik« 
since, and the total of 
arithmetic was that she became more 
committed than ever to the design set for her 
hands. She might have vacillated before ves 
terday, swaying between this pull and that, 


her there Ppt eta 
cher Fully 
naps 


across the « 


pcak 


rousing 


to creep 


hgure 
where 


iuwainst 


behavior sum Joan’s 


firmly 


Chivalry Peak 


(Continued from page 91) 
but now she was adamant. Yet there was 
grieving within her for what she meant 
to do 
It was nearly six o’clock now. The fire was a 


fire no longer, but a mass of fluffy, dully-glow- 
ing ashes and charred ends of sticks. Beyond 
the nape of the false peak the dawn was bright 
against the heaven, and there was a soft, red 
dish glowing on the camp ground. One by 
one the stars winked out. 

Across that camp ground from the cautiously 
unbarred door of the cabin came Joan, gliding 
on her toes and carrying in her hands a thing 
which in the palish light glinted like tarnished 


silver. She crept up behind the pine. The 
form slumped against it did not stir. She was 
close enough to touch him. She did. She 


stooped, each movement governed by infinite 
care, and she took first one and then the other 
pendant arm of the slumbering man and 
guided them back, back, until his inert hands 
almost met on her side of the tree. He shrugged, 
but he did not wake. She adjusted the hand- 
cufis, pressed them in, snapped them fast. 
Still he did not waken. 

She came from the shelter of the tree, took 
the revolver from the rock, held it muzzle up- 
ward and, as quickly as her finger could press 
the trigger, fired all five of the shells in its cy- 
linder 

lo this swift racketing volley, the sleeper 
awoke. With a convulsive twist of the body 
he struggled upon his feet, the taut chain be- 
tween his pinioned wrists rasping on the bark, 
and with startled and as yet uncomprehending 
eyes this young Samson in the toils stared at 
his Delilah, and she gazed back at him, and in 
her gray eyes was neither triumph nor joy, but 


only a great pity. 
XV 
N A sort of stupefaction Boone Ransom 
squinted and blinked. Then slowly he 


twisted his head over his shoulder and, glancing 
downward, saw how he was staked and with 


what manner of bonds. The daze left him. 
Deliberately and quietly, like one having but 
slight interest in this outcome, he faced her 
again. 


asked. 
At least I haven’t lied to you 


“Who are you?” he 
“Joan Powers. 


there ss 
“T mean what are you? Although even so I 
reckon the question is superfluous. I can 


guess 

Chere was a steely contempt in the speech. 
Before it Joan quailed. 

“I’m the person who was sent in here to out- 
wit you and capture you, if I could. No, I 
wasn’t sent either—I volunteered for the job =) 

“Oh, unteered?” 

“Let me explain.” She blurted out the sen 
tences swiftly. “Julian Clyde is my _hallf- 
brother—we are orphans. We came out West 
together from New England. He had been in 


so you vol 


the government secret service. He liked the 
game. He opened a private detective agency 
up in Portland. I helped him; I acted as his 
secretary—did some field work, too. The ad- 
venture of it appealed to me as it did to him. 
His business has been struggling along, not 
doing very well. It was hard for him to get 
i foothold. And I so wanted him to go ahead 


and succeed—he’s splendid and he’s honest and 


I love him dearly. Well, he was called in on 
your—your case. He came down here and 
looked the ground over, and then hurried 
back to the office and asked my advice The 
situation was difficult and delicate. He told 
me what he had learned about you—your repu 
tation before you got into this scrape and all. 
He told me also he was quite sure that you 
were in communication with some one at the 
foot of the mountain—Cyphers, he thought. 
And he felt convinced that he had stumbled 
upon the secret of your private trail He 


To do that 


wanted to catch you, 


ol course, 


would be a great feather in his cap: besides 
there was the reward. But you were so safeh 
entrenched; all the advantage was on your 


side. 

‘An idea came tome. He called it a positive 
inspiration. Even so, he was loath at first to 
Jet me try it—the risk and all. I made him see 
there was no risk or very little. I would pose as 
a fugitive from justice myself and drive through 
this section, letting myself be seen by persons 
who might be in touch with you. He would 
follow and overtake me and go through the 
pretense of arresting me. Then, just below 
where he figured your trail descended, I would 
escape from him and run away up this moun- 
tain, trusting that my path would cross with 
yours and that you would sympathize with me 
and perhaps give me shelter, or in any event 
give me a clue to your hiding place. If I failed 
to meet you, I could easily make my way back 
to the Mallard’s Nest and go through the form 
of resurrendering myself. That was the 
scheme we decided on. So we tried it. Well, 
is that enough?” 

“That,” he stated, “is more than enough 
A sweet little plan—simple but sufficient for 
outwitting a simpleton. I was to be hood- 
winked, beguiled, deceived, trapped—oh, 
there are so many pleasant words that describe 
the whole admirable thing. If I were fool 
enough to accept you at your seeming face 
value—and I was just such a fool—and if I 
were to try help you, then in return you 
would repay me by treachery—as you have. 
May I congratulate you?” 

“But don’t you seé—when I entered into 
this thing I had never seen you, I had no idea 
of what you really were like. I—” 

“But now you know, don’t you? A fool 
a blind, deluded fool. And the handcuffs 
this same pair that I’m wearing now—they 
were part of the trickery, too? You wore then 
in order to arouse my compassion, to work on 
my sentimental side?” 

It was as though he were a prosecutor and 
she the defendant under arraignment. Before 
his accusing eyes her own shamed and evading 
ones drooped as she nodded in confirmation oi 
the charge. 

“And you could have taken them off when 
ever you pleased—is that right?” 

She nodded once more. “I had the key 
have had it constantly. It’s on a string aroun 
my neck,” she confessed, her head down. 

“But then, of course, you had another pur 
pose in bringing them along, didn’t you? |! 
must give you credit for that, too. If th 
opportunity came, say when I was asleep or 0 
guard or had been cajoled into carelessness 
you would use them on me as you have, el 
Miss Joan Powers, detective?” 

“I—I won’t—I can’t deny it.” 


“Very effectively done! And you cam 
armed for me, I suppose, in case of emergen 
cies?” 

“Yes, I had a pistol—a little automatic 


but I lost it out of my pocket that first day.” 


OW regrettable 
perfect plans 


that in one regard your 
and specifications should 


have gone astray! Still, as it turned out, y 

didn’t need your pistol. You borrowed mint 
while I was asleep. And those shots you just 
fired—might I ask if they were meant for yout 


dear brother—as a signal to him that the priz 
idiot of all the world was trussed up like 4 
chicken and ready for delivery to him?” 

\ third nod. 

‘And I called you my 

He said it bitterly. “I was wrong there, 4% 
well. Trust a fool to be wrong always. Why, 
you’re a sort of she-Judas, aren’t you?” 
“ To this she gave no answer other than to 
make an involuntary gesture as though wit! 
her hands to close her ears against his taunt 
ings 

He 
little 


Lady Man Friday.” 


“To sum it all up then, th 
into this: From the 
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moment of our first meeting you have been 
cold-bloodedly biding your opportunity to take 
me at a disadvantage and—” 

“Stop!” she cried out. “Stop and listen to 
me for one minute. That’s not the truth. 
The truth is that within half an hour after you 
found me [ was beginning to repent of the arti- 
fice I had helped to concoct. I hated myself 
for entering into it. You were so good, so 
kind! I reasoned it all out—on one side my 
obligations to Julian, and on the other side— 
you and you only. Inside of forty-eight hours 
I came to a decision—that T would never be- 
tray you. I made up my mind that I would 
confess everything—beg your forgiveness and 
offer you my help. But [ kept putting it off. 
I was so afraid you would despise me. Then 
yesterday morning you showed me another 
side of your nature—you almost killed your 
best friend, a feeble old man thirty or forty 
years older than you are. Then and there you 
marred for me the conception of you which I 
had built up in my heart—yes, you spoiled it. 
You seemed ruthless, remorseless, blood- 
thirsty. Even after that, had you let me go as 
I begged you to do, I was resolved not to injure 
your chances. I meant only to slip away from 
here and try to forget the horrid parts and re 
member only the sweeter parts of this experi- 
ence. I could have explained to Julian; I 
meant to try to persuade him to abandon all 
efforts to arrest you. But you wouldn’t let me 
go. All of a sudden you treated me as though 
I were to be done with as you pleased, and at 
your pleasure—and you my master. I got 
afraid. So I went back to my original pur- 
pose—and I have won.” 


F SHE had designed to put a note of triumph 

into this last declaration, the result was flat 
and dismal failure. She shrank, she fairly 
cowered before his silent, scornful condemna- 
tion of her. 

The silence endured until she felt she must 
scream out or go into hysteria or run away and 
hide—do something, anything, to break the 
tension. He did nothing, however, through a 
long minute except to look steadily upon her. 
At length he said: 

“Your confederate—he was to start 
mediately he heard your shots fired? 

“Ves, that was agreed on—tive shots, 
together fe 

“And probably he will be bringing his men 
with him to help handle so dangerous an out- 
law?” 

“Ves—the sheriff, too, I think.” 

7 hope they get here soon!” 

She thought he dreaded the prolonged dis- 
comfort of being bound fast to this tree, his 


up im 


close 


twisted arms caught behind him, his head 
scraping the rough bark. Compassion filled 
her so that she choked up. Had she been in a 
lit state to note details, she would have seen 


how all at once his eyes had gone past her to- 
vard the barricaded « ntryway. 

“You shouldn’t forget,” he said next, “that 
your job is only half completed with capturing 
me. There are the stolen goods—vyou mustn't 


overlook them. You'll remember that winning 
the full reward is contingent on recovering the 
swag \llow me to help you: You'll find 
it all intact tucked under the bottom laye rs ol 
boughs at the foot of the bed you've sk pt on 
these last four nights. Perhaps you'd better 
make sure of it ” 

do ollens ive yet so authoritative was his 
tone that instinctively she found herself obey- 
ing the suggestion. She went speedily, and as 


speedily returned, her hands filled with heavy 
manila envelopes and a flat, long wallet. 
‘You'd better open them up and examine 


what's inside,” he bade her jeeringly. 
She burst out then: “Oh, do you think I 
want to paw through this—this stuff—before 


your eyes! Can't that part of it wait?” 

“As conscientious detective, I think it’s 
your duty to go through the evidence. Judas 
probably counted his thirty pieces of silver 


~“a° 
,< y © - 
Chivalry Peak 
I'd follow his precedent, if IT were you 
Stung by the gibe, she dropped to her knees, 
undid the wrappers, sifted out the contents, 
and shuffled through them. 


* “The money—it doesn’t seem to be here,” 
she saia, puzzled. 
“For a good reason—it never was there.’ 


“Never was there!’ She echoed it 
“There wasn’t any money at all, 
“But why then should—” 

The question was destined not to be con- 
cluded. <A sense of a great tenseness in his 
posture made her pivot on one knee and look 
where he was staring. 

Above the barricade yonder a human head 
slowly and discreetly was rising into her sight 
first a scalp so pasted together and so plastered 
down with dried blood from raw wounds that 
it was like a dun-colored skullcap; then a face, 
a distorted, swollen gargoyle of a face; a neck 
craning; a pair of hunched shoulders; a clawing 
hand—and now the black barrel of a gun lift- 
ing. The eyes that blazed from between the 
puffed, discolored lids in that face were fixed de- 
vouringly on the two of them, shifting from 
Joan to Ransom, from Ransom back to Joan 
At that close distance she could see them 
stretch in a glare of delighted understanding. 
To a roar of exultation from Cyphers the gun 
muzzle was swung down, and the stock leaped 
into view and was cuddled against its bearer’s 
shoulder. And in that same flash of a split 
second Joan was on her feet and had thrown 
herself between the living target and the hunts- 
man, her arms outstretched protectingly. 

“Get from in front of me—he’ll shoot you!” 
Ranson was crying wildly and straining at his 
fastenings. ‘You little fool, get away from 
here!” 

He tried to shove her aside with his flexed 
knees, then in his desperation kicked at her, 
One booted toe grazed her ankle, numbing it, 
but in the midst of that direful extremity the 
pain was grateful to her. For now intuitively 


blankly 


not a cent.” 


she knew—how much and how well she knew! 
And through this the leveled gun was veer- 
ing an inch this way, an inch that way, as Anse 


Cyphers tried for his aim past her, and Ransom 
was twisting, his drawn forward, his 
limbs threshing and thumping impotently 

The rifle barrel reared up—a moment of 
grace vouchsafed. 

“So that’s how it is!” whooped Cyphers tri- 
umphantly. “Well, then, you purty thing, I 
ain’t takin’ no chances on borin’ you. Jest 
wait a minute for me, little honey-bird!” His 
head vanished 

“He’s flanking you!’ 
“Grab up my pistol—no 
then—can you handle it? 

She caught up the repeater, her hands in a 
frenzy of horror fumbling and snatching at its 
unfamiliar mechanism 

“Shoot him—shoot to kill-—it’s your only 
chance! Keep shooting,” implored Boone. 
“And if you miss, save one bullet for yourself. 
Don’t let him touch you. Swear it!” 

“T swear it,” she answered, and meant it. 


=: remembered then the key to the cuffs 

and grasped convulsively with one hand for 
the cord about her neck, but a warning from 
Boone,“‘There he is again—there to your right!” 
whirled her about to behold Cyphe rsata point 
on the rim twenty feet from where she had seen 
him before. He had inched along the narrow, 
jagged projection on the outer side to try 
for an enfilading shot. But now he tossed 
his rifle over so that it clattered on the rocks 
within. 

“Cut loose, 


Ransom. 
My rifle 


panted 
it’s empty! 


my purty!” he raved, and heaved 


himself up bodily and balanced, half-in, half- 
out of the enclosure. “The bullet ain’t never 
been molded whut kin stop me now Fust 
you—then him to work on with my bare 
hands.” 

She flung up her own weapon. Afterward 


she was to have no recollection of pointing it 
trigger 


or of working the action. She did 





IQ7 


not even hear 1 crashing report She 
was cognizant on hideous, shuddering 
howl, dying out as abruptly as it had begun. 
And where the teetering enemy had been was 
no one 
“Now, 
hind her, 
satisfied 


{ 
iy ola 


that,” Ransom was saying from be- 
and his voice was singularly cool and 


and reassuring, “that is what I would 


call a remarkably good job.” 

“Did I kill him?’ she heard herself asking 
distractedly. “Oh, did I kill him?” 

“You didn’t even crease him. Your shot 
struck the rock though—threw splinters in his 


face, I think. He jerked aside—I s LW all of it 
and slipped off backward and fell.’ 

“[’m glad I didn’t kill him.” Her shaky 
voice seemed to be coming back to her from 
some long way off. 

“I’m glad the vermin’s dead!” said Boone. 
“Would you mind letting me loose until I can 
go and see just exactly what’s happened? I 
promise not to try to escape; I'll still be your 
prisoner——forever!”’ He uttered the last word 
under his breath. 

She put the rifle aside 
she was all in a tremor. 

“Boone Ransom,” she 


She faced him, and 


said humbly, con- 


tritely, “I understand now. I heard what he 

that villainous beast—I heard what he said. 
But even if I hadn’t heard, I would have 
known—his face! So that was why he came 
yesterday at this time, that was why you 
fought him, that was why you tried to stay 


awake all through the long night—to save 
mer 
“Yes,” he said, “that was why 
“But you didn’t tell me. If you had—” 
“Vou didn’t give me a chance.” 
“Boone Ransom,” she declared, “while you 


can’t get away from me, I’m going to kiss you.” 
Full on the mouth she kissed him. 
“IT could manage this better if my arms were 
free,” he said pre sently, his lips in the curve 
of her throat. “If you don’t mind—’ 


“Can you ever forgive me! Oh, Boone 
Ransom!” 
GHE was behind him now, unchaining him, 


and her fingers fleetingly seized and caressed 


his wrists where they were scored with red 
marks. She tossed the bracelets away. 

“IT never want to see you again,” she told 
them as they whirled jingling above the top of 
the hut 


He edged 


s above where Cyphers’ 


Already he was mounting the rim. 
up the rocks until he wa 


rifle | iy, and peer¢ d over 

“T see him,” he called down to her, “‘what’s 
left of him. He’s lying face down on that 
second shelf There he is, and there he'll 
stay forever. No human being ever will get 
nearer to him than I am right now. Good rid 
dance, I call it,’ he added, climbing nimbly 
down to where she Bre “He was bad all 


through, was my late unlamented step-uncle 
by marriage. Well, what’s next?” 

She went closer to him, and an appealing 
figure of penitence she made as she said: 


“Boone Ransom, I have a right to ask it. 
Why did you—you of all men in this world 
why did you rob that train?” 

“Seeing that you put it that way, I reckon 
maybe you have got the right,”’ he said, and 
inside her his recaptured drawling tone of 
friendline made a pleasant fluttering. ‘“‘Do 
you remember just the other day—Saturday 
it was—that I was telling you how my people 
came to be marooned out here in the North- 
west?” 

“Of course, [ do. Your telling of it made me 
sad-—it was such a pitiful tragedy.” 

“Well, your client, this man who calls him- 
self Herbert poaden is one of the blackest 
hearted rogues that ever cumbered this earth 
When I first saw him, he called himself 
lreadway Now he’s Tendon, and I expect 
in the meanwhile he’s had other aliases. Any- 
how he’s the selisame bunco-steerer who back 
yonder, so many years ago, engineered the 
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| How could he 





Chivalry Peak 


whic h ruinc d our ne ighborhood 
and started my people tracking off two thou 
sand miles or more to make a new beginning in 
the desert I saw him only once or twice, and 


ed scheme 


CTOORK 


1 was only a shaver then, but I never forgot 
him. I made up my mind that I'd never forget 
him—in case some day, somewhere, the chance 


came to even up the score with him for what 
he'd done to my poor, simple-minded, stranded 


people 

“Well, about ten days ago or so that chance 
came. On the main street of Gateway I met 
him face to face—and knew him. My first 
impulse was to expose him—to proclaim it 


everywher th; it this man before 
body bowed down and worshipped was a pro- 
fessional trickster plotting to rob them by a 
scheme similar to the one through which 
we'd been beggered. Then it occurred to me 
that I might need proof to confirm the charges, 
so I started hot-foot for the Mallard’s Nest to 
bring witnesses 


whom every 


“Less than five miles out from the town a 
second thought came to me, and it was on that 
thought that I acted—to my own undoing. 
I turned around and hurried back, and pre- 


tending to be a curious yokel out sightseeing, I 
got aboard Tendon’s car. I found out that he 
was very fussy regarding the contents of a little 
safe set into the wall of the car. That part was 


easy—the negro cook pointed it out to me. 
It was generally reported in Gateway that 
Fendon carried large sums in currency with 
him. 

‘“ 


DIDN’T mean to keep any of the money 
for myself. If 1 got away with the job with- 
out being caught, I was going to bide my time 


until the excitement abated, then divide the 
money among the neediest of the families down 
in the Cove; they could be trusted to keep their 

mouths shut \ I saw it, it would be no more 
than delayed justice—partial retribution on an 
oily thiet And it would be killing two birds 
with one stone—for in case there was no in 
criminating evidence against him in the safe, 
there still would be time for a delegation of our 


own people to drop into Gateway and confront 
Tendon if he still was there; or if he had gone, 
to offer the testimony which would save the 
Gateway people from being tleeced. 


realize now, when it’s too late, that what I 
should have don was to accuse him on the 
spot. He’d have denied my story, of course, 
but with his past record he’d never have dared 
face an inquiry He'd have sneaked away 
But the plan of holding up that train all by 
mvyseli—well, I reckon it Lp iled to some 
latent strain of lawlessness in me. | drove out 
to the Nest. I talked with Anse—for a share in 
the proceeds he was ready to do anything— 
and arranged with him to provision this secret 


camp and to keep me posted by his windmill in 
anything should go wrong and I should 
have to go into hiding 

“You know the 


Cast 


rest—something did happen. 


I halted the train, I cleaned out the safe, I got 
away without being damaged myself and with 
out damaging any one else-—but I was recog 
nized. With the alarm rising and spreading 


behind me, I ran for my stronghold up here 
on Shiver) Peak—”’ 
“Chivalry Peak,” she corrected 

| “Well, I reckon that’s about all except for 
these latter chapters in which you’ve taken 
part yourself. No, it isn’t all, either. On 
| top of the set-back of being identified, I suf- 
| fered another dis ap ypointment here was no 


money in Tendon’s safe—not a penny.” 
“But he said—” 
“I know what he said. He had to say it. 


admit his famous safe contained 
nothing but documents—letters, papers—a 
signed compact, among other things, which, 
placed in the proper hands, would mean his 
ruination? He couldn't, that’s all. To justify 
the amount of the reward he was offering and to 
cover up his own dangerous position, he had to 
| claim a big sum had been carried off.” 


“Oh, Boone Ransom,” she lamented, “why 
did you keep me in the dark about all this and 
about that dreadful subsequent thing, too 


If only you had told me before I visited that 
ignominy on vou and on myself!” 

“Can't vou see, Joan, that I didn’t want to 
offer you even a partial alibi since I had no way 
of knowing whether you in return could explain 
away the accusation that I believed had been 
brought against you?” 

“You were trying to spare me, even then. 
And I was blind—blind! — I chose to think the 
worst of You thought the best of me 
I’m so ashamed, so remorseful. What can | 
say in atonement—what can I do, tell me?” 

“Besides,” he went on in an effort to appeas: 


you. 


and console her, “there was the solemn con 
tract made that first day between us, that 
while we were here together neither would 
bring up the other’s past. You merely lived 


up to your pledge, that was all. So you mustn't 


feel distressed over a development which 
largely was my fault Where was : Oh 
yes! When you've really had the time to look 


through those papers you'll sameniend bette 
what I’m driving at. As nearly as I can con it 
out, Tendon and another crook called Bullard 
were engaged about three years ago in some 
nefarious get-rich-quick scheme or other which 
put them in danger of prosecution for misusing 
the United States mails. There was a third 
man in the plot, but he died, leaving these two 
Then, as nearly as I can tell, Bullard and Ten 
don fell out and became enemies. But befor 
that, for purposes of individual self-prote 
tion—it seems neither ever did fully trust hi 
accomplice each gave to the other a sort of 
confession that he solely was responsible for the 
thievery. No doubt they felt that with this 
signed admission of guilt in his possession, each 


was safe from blackmail or exposure at the 
hands of the other—so long as he kept it. 1 
don’t know why Tendon didn’t file Bullard’s 
confession in a safety deposit box somewhere 
Maybe he looked on it as a sort of charm or 


talisman—they say professional thieves ar 
apt to be superstitious. Anyhow he brought it 
with him when he came out to Gateway—and 
I got it away from him, and now you get it 
away from me. Perhaps just to make every- 
thing shipshape you'd better examine thoss 


papers now the \ re nearly all interesting, and 
some of them are incriminating—so that 
She threw up her hand to check him. “I 


think probably those documents may be valu 
able later on,” she said significantly. But at 
this minute the main thing for us to think of, 
the only thing for us to think of, 
ure to get away.” 

“T get away?” 

“Ves, while 
this cruel, 
I’ve done.” 


is how you 


His voice Was ink redulous. 
there’s still a chance to undo 
traitorous, disgraceful thing that 


,” he told her and she could tel! 

that his compassion was all for her, “but, 
Joan, it’s too late for that I’m licked Asie 
from every other consideration, I must stay 
and take my licking.” 

“But why must you stay? Oh, Boone, I 
want you to go—want it more than I've ever 
wanted anything in my life before.” 

“Here’s why I must stay: What explanation 
could you make to those men when they climb 
up this mountain and find you alone?” 

“Leave that to me.” 

“For the sake of argument, 


Joan 


concede that 


point. Even so, there’s a still greater obstacle 
in the way. They’re on the way here now, 
some of them—they must have heard yor 





signals. How can I get past them with 


killing some of them or running the risk ¢ 
being killed myself.” 
She chose to parry his stroke. “But wh) 


can’t you hide off the trail, within hearing dis- 
tance, until they have passed, and then slip 
down to the foot and geta horse or a car and 
ride away? Or else hide among your kins-pco- 
ple until the sheriff and his force have gone? 

















ee 


“You forget one factor,” he said, “and that 
factor you've just hinted at. It’s Jeff Rowley. 
Jeff is no fool. If I’m not found here, he'll 
rake the settlement with a fine-tooth comb for 
me. Either he'll catch me hidden in a house 
or a stable somewhere, or he’ll drive me out of 
hiding ahead of him—and then I must face 
those guards of his on beyond at the mouth ot 
the Cove. Jeff is too wise to drop all his pre- 
cautions until the bird has been nabbed and 
its wings clipped. A thousand to one, it would 
still be a shooting matter—with the cards all 
stacked against me. No, Joan, it’s hopeless. 
Don’t you see how hopeless it is? For while 
you might explain away my absence to your 
brother, how are you going to explain it to 
Rowley?” 

“But I can—I can explain it!’ Her voice 
clarioned under the expedient that had burst 
full-fledged into her brain. “That dead man 
down below us on that inaccessible ledge—he’s 
your substitute.” 

" “My what?” 

“Qh, don’t you see, won’t you see? When 
those men come—-my brother and Rowley and 
the rest—they find me here alone. I tell them 
that when by trickery I disarmed you, you still 
tried to es« pe; that, seeing I had you cut off 
from the entrance, you climbed up the rock 
meaning to circle it and reach the trail; that 
then I fired once, hoping to stop you, and that 
you dodged and slipped and fell—and there, 
hundreds of feet beneath their eves, your dead 
body is lying. They can’t discount that evi 
dence, nor the fact that I have possession ot 
Tendor *s be longings. I hey re bound to accept 
my stor I'll show them play-acting which 
vould convince shrewder men than they are 
They'll pack up nd vo way, and before Cy- 
phers is reported as missing you'll have your 
chance Oh, Boone vont you take it?” 

“T certainly will!” he cried, and on that, 
without realization by her of just how it hap- 
pened, Joan found herself in his arms—and was 
sobbing, with her face against the comforting 
scratching ! shirt 


Hs long she nestled in th ecurity of 
! 


lis enfolding arms-—-that was another 
question tegarding which Joan subsequently 
is uncertain. She only knew she was glad 
to be there, glad to press closer and to feel an 
nswering pressure, glad of the chance to have 
her crying spell out 
It wa vhat he presently said that brought 
r back to realitic 
“Life nny, isn’t it?” he was saving. “Old 
Anse had to die before he could serve any 
decent purpose in this world. So Ill follow 
your plan—on one condition 
“ ondition'”’ she rey ited and dre \\ back, 
fearful for him. “What condition can ther 
be?” Renewing alarm gave her pani 
“You're not going to hesitate or temporize 
now? Boone, you mustn’t. You shan’t!”’ 
“One condition!” he reaflirmed 
_ “But surely you can trust me to protect your 
interests as well as I can Phose documents 
now ith them in n possession and with 
Julian to help for I know he will help ve'll 
have this sharper Tendon in our power. He’ll 
be only too glad to make any concessions we 
demand. And he won’t dare go any further 
with his scheme for defrauding these people 
here—if that’s what you are thinking of.” 
“That's not the issue now,” he answered 
“T figure we can checkmate Tendon whenever 
we're ready and before he’s had time to do any 
real damagy From the hour when I first went 
I felt sure I could make 


| I 
terms with him. All I had to do was to send 
some trustworthy messenger from down in the 
(¢ rd that I was ready to swap 
i immunity trom prosecution tor 
gainst the surrender of his belongings 
to hit He'd jump at the chance to close the 
bargain; I was certain of it. And I'll admit 
It Ww 


_ Was a temptation But I put it asice 
Ss > } ° 
I'd. [ had gone so far, 1 made up my mind 
( reg) I} +} > 
> all the 


vay. There’s been a sort of 
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Chivalry Peak 


| fascination about playing this game out lone- 


| 


| handed and against odds. 


Now the fascina- 


tion is gone, but the prospect for making Br’er 


| Tendon exceedingly unhappy is still just as 


| good it ever was—perhaps better than it 
| ever was.” 
“Then what’s your condition?” 


“I'll come to that in a minute. Now I’m 
fixing to ask you a question or two. Here’s the 
first one: Why did you kiss me awhile ago when 
I was haltered fast to that pine tree?” 

Sudden confusion covered her. She 
and stammered: 

“Why—gratitude for what you had done in 
my behalf. And—and—trepentance for what 
I’d done to you. That most of all, I think.” 

He held her away from him, hungrily search- 
ing her flushed face. 

‘And why, just a moment did you let 
me take you in my arms and hold you there?” 

“TI scarcely realized—so much has happened 
these last few minutes—oh, what makes you 
ask me those things? Can’t you see that I— 
Boone Ransom, can’t you see anything at all!” 
She stamped her foot. 

“I’m almost through 
There’s only one more. 
in love at first sight?” 

“I—I—don’t know. But there’s one thing 
I do know.” She faced him bravely. “I be- 
lieve in love at second sight—when—a girl— 
I mean when a person who has been blind 
finally her—I should say their eyes 


faltered 


ago, 


with my questions. 


Joan, do you believe 


gets 


| open.” 


| comparative stranger, as you might say. 


| 


OAN,” he said, and his grip on her shoul- 
ders tightened until it hurt her deli- 
ciously, “Joan Powers, I’m mad to ask what 
I’m about to ask, circumstanced asI am. I’m 
still a fugitive from justice—think of that be- 
fore you answer. A serious charge is still hang- 
ing over my head. When I get clear of it—if I 
do—lI’ll be as poor as they make ’em. There 
was a job open to me before I got into this 
snarl—foreman at the Bent Y. If it is still 
open, I’m going to take it. Ii it’s not, I’ll have 
to go to work at whatever honest toil I can put 
my hands to. It may mean starting at the very 
bottom. Then there’s my disposition—I’m 
very high-tempered.” 
“Don’t I know it!” 
tone from Joan. 
“T use rough language when I’m excited or 
angry.” 
“know that, too.” 
“I’m full of faults. 


This in a muffled under- 


Three murmured words. 
I’m a mountaineer, and 
I run true to my breeding. I’m dictatorial. 
I like to have my own way. I’m probably a 
hard person to get along with for any length of 
time.” 

“Almost every normal woman likes to be 
bossed—within reason, and by the right one.” 
She whispered it to herself, but he heard. 

‘There’s my confession,” he went on. “Now 
then, here’s my condition: I'll go, Joan—if 
you'll be waiting for me somewhere when I get 
out of this trouble—if I do get out of it. Other- 
wise I don’t stir an inch. Take your time to 
think it over before you answer. Because, re- 
me mbe r this, when you answer it’s for good and 
all; it’s forever and ever, Joan 

She did not reply in words. She swayed to- 
ward him, her figure curved and yielding, her 
face uplifted to his, her eyes brimming, but 
bright as gray jewels through the tears. 

Some minutes later—though it seems foolish 
to clock the time for a scene like this—some 
minutes later, Joan spoke, and by reason of her 
lips being otherwise engaged in the pauses, she 
spoke chokily and in interrupted fragments. 

“Life is funny!’ quoth Joan. “Life- 
awfully, awfully funny. Here it seems I’ve 
gone and got myselfi—engaged!” It was ap- 
parently no occasion calling for the niceties of 
grammar. “Yes, I’m engaged—to—to—a 


And 


= is— 


I hadn’t even been made love to!” 
“Why, sweetheart,” he said, “I’ve been mak- 
ing love to you ever since I laid eyes on you.” 


wi eg 
amateurs. 


she opined, “is the trouble with 
An amateur lover can’t express his 


emotions. An amateur detective can’t read 
them. Boone, let’s both quit being amateurs.” 

Again it is necessary, even at the risk of 
being unduly fussy, to deal chronologic ally 
with the passage of events. A half-hour passed 
while the autumnal morning glowed and 
richened about these two, but what words 


passed between them, what prophecics were 


made, what dreams were dreamed, what horo- 
scopes were cast—well, those matters are 
neither the writer’s business nor, if it comes 


down to that, the reader’s. 

“They'll be here before very long,” said 
Boone descending temporarily from where he 
had been up in the clouds with his head among 
the friendly stars. “I'll have to go.” 

“Don’t go too far,” she counseled. ‘There 
may be a chance to see you again after they 
come. Maybe, on some pretext or other, | 
can delay starting down until the others—al] 
except Julian—have started.” 

“And a pious notion that is,” he com- 
mended. ‘Because there are a million things 
I want tosay to you. No, I’m wrong! There's 
one thing—just three words in all—that I want 
to say to you a million times, over and over 
again. Still—” he seemed to reflect, “I'm 
going to have a whole lifetime for saying it- 
and proving it—and living it . . . How about 
my waiting just below there at our swimming 
pool?” 

He was pulling away the stones of the 
barricade, flinging them aside as though they 
were chips, when a thought occurred to him. 

“‘Maybe I’m starting off too soon,” he called 
to her where she stood watching his yo 
“Your brother may know where the foot of ou 
trail is. But how about that tangle of jack: 
pines? If I’m any judge, he'll be stumped 
when he gets there.” 

“Say you so?” she mocked. 
let me tell you, Mister Smarty, 
quite so stupid as I may look. Night before 
last, after I left you, I put markers there to 
show the way—plenty of them. That was 
what detained me so long, going through that 
jungle. And apparently you never saw them. 
I didn’t think vou would, either—I was craity 
about it.” 

He threw back his head and gave a great 


“Well, then, 
that I’m not 


hearty laugh. “Why, you conniving, adorable, 
wonderful, little dam’ Yankee!”’ he exclaimed 
“Come here,” she commanded masterfully. 


“Come here to me and say that again—but 
leave out the ‘conniving.’ All the rest of it I 
like. Oh, Boone Ransom, how I do like it!” 


HEN Julian Clyde, breathless and_per- 

turbed, swung into and up the last steep 
lap of the roundabout stony path, it was 
nearly nine o'clock. Joan was cradled in the 
roots of the leaning pine. Her gaze was set ab- 
sently on the skyline; mentally she was re- 
hearsing her lines for the play-acting she must 
do. Frequently one hand would touch affec- 
tionately the roughened bark of the tree, as 
though that resiny surface had for her a certain 
sentiment. 

She caught the clatter of the newcomer’s 
hurrying tread upon the shale, and she was 
standing waiting for him as her half-brother 
came through the opening. Anxiety was 
written in his look; relief succeeded it as he saw 
her there. 

‘Sis, are you all right?” he demanded. 

“Never in all my life was I so absolutely all 
right in every possible regard,” she told him. 

He ran up to her, panting, and kissed her. 

“I’ve been terribly worried ever since I let 
you start on this hare-brained venture,” he 
admitted. “I’ve reproached myself a thousand 
times for letting you tackle it. And then— 
three hours ago—when I heard the shooting— 
well, it took years off my life, I tell you that. 
But, say”—he was sweeping the little circle 
within the crown of rim rock with a swilt 
scrutiny—“but say, sis, where’s our man?” 
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“Never mind that for a minute,” she coun- 
tered. “He can be produced when required.” 
She spoke fast. “Where are the others? How 
far behind you, I mean?”’ 

“There aren’t any others,” 
“I’m all alone.” 

‘But the sheriff and his men. I thought 

“Sis.” said Clyde, “I’ve got a disappoint- 
ment for you. The sheriff and his outfit pulled 
up stakes last night and left. Sis, prepare 
yourself for a shock. All our scheming and 
planning, all my distress over you, all your 
work here on this mountain, all our hopes of 
dividing a share of that fat reward—they’ve 
gone for naught.” 

She clutched at his sleeve, her eyes alight. 
“What do you mean?” 

“It’s quite a story, but I'll try to boil it 
down. It seems that yesterday morning the 
city papers through this section came out with 
a scareheaded expose of our friend Tendon. 
From what I can gather he had a former pal 
somewhere in the East who turned on him and 
tipped some newspaper man off to the fact that 
Tendon was a bad very bad, very 
smelly, very disreputable egg indeed.” 

“T knew about that.” 

“You knew about it?” His eyebrows 
raised in surprise. “Why, how could you away 
up here on this peak know anything about—” 

“Never mind that. Go on, go on!” 

“Some one in Portland raised Gateway on 
long distance before the city papers arrived 
there and spilled the beans, and in twenty 
minutes the whole town was on fire with rage 
and disappointment. ‘Tendon must have had 
private sources of telephone information of his 
For when a delegation dropped around 
to his hotel to ask him a few pointed questions, 
he'd already beaten it in a hired automobile 
for Pekawa Junction and parts unknown. 

“So, sis, he’s and he isn’t expected 


he said ruefully. 


egg, a 


own 


gone 


back. And there'll be no reward. A messenger 
lit out for the Mallard’s Nest with the big 
news, and I’m sure the sheriff honestly was 
relieved’ at getting it \t heart I think he 
never had any taste for this job he was on—he 


he didn’t like Tendon a 
So he disbanded his squad, 


iked Ransom, and 


dime’s worth. 


Tut 


In Making 
(Continued fri 


mallet. Do not crush more ice than is needed. 
This is a common mistake. 

lhe chopped ice and salt should not be mixed 
together before putting them into the freezer 
pail, as the salt near the bottom slips down 
through the ice too quickly to melt the ice 
effectively. Measure the ice and salt and pack 
the pail two-thirds full of ice before adding a 
layer of salt. Add th» remaining ice and salt 
in alternate lavers. 

Phe so-called “vacuum” or automatic freez- 
ers make an appeal to many housekeepers be- 
cause they eliminate turning the crank. One 
type has a handle or crank used to turn the 
mixture several times during the freezing 
process. In our work with both types at the 
Institute, we have found that while they pro- 
duce an ice-cream of a satisfactory texture, 
they do not produce the same smooth, creamy 
texture as the crank freezer. It is only reason- 
able to expect that, with a dasher constantly in 
motion while the mixture is freezing, the tex- 
ture will be finer for similar mixtures. How- 
ever, their convenience may well overbalance 
this small difference in texture. They are also 
splendidly adapted to carrying ice-cream on 
motor picni P 


Ice-cream, ices, and sherbets can easily be 
molded if not quite frozen to serving consis- 
tency, Either the home-made or the commer- 
= product may be used, and two or more 
kinds of mixtures may be molded together in 
“ayers, or one mixture may line a chilled mold, 


Chivalry Peak 


and they all left, and another disagreeable 
party named Doheny, who's been down there 
hoping to get a whack at the prize money—he 
likewise left. But before the sheriif started for 
home, he told me, in case contact was estab- 
lished with Ransom, that he was sending Ran- 
som his congratulations and best wishes be- 
cause, you see, if it hadn’t been for Ransom’s 
holding up the train Tendon might have taken 
no telling how many thousands of dollars out of 
this county; that really was what precipitated 
the exposure. The Gateway people are sore, 
naturally, at being made fools of, but they are 
grateful that they weren’t made suckers of, 
besides. Rowley said to me he'd bet all he had 
that the next grand jury won't draw any in- 
dictment against Ransom; it’s more likely 
they'll offer a vote of thanks to him as a public 
benefactor. And so the prodigal is forgiven and 
can return to his old stamping grounds and 
we—you and I, I mean—are left in the lurch.” 

“Oh, Julian,” she burst out, “I’m so glad!” 

“Humph! Have you fallen for this popular 
and dashing malefactor along with the rest? 
I’ve heard he was a likable chap but—say, look 
here, sis, what’s behind all this sudden jubila- 
tion of yours anyhow? I figured you’d be 
downcast.”’ 

“Julian, it means for one thing that I can 
quit lying. And I’m so tired of lying. And it 
means something else—a very great something 
to me and to you, too, I’m hoping.” 

“But your man—where is he?” 

“You said it, Julian dear—my 
just one minute.” 

She kissed him again and fervently; she ran 
to the gate; she poised between the roc ky pil- 
lars, and she whistled shrill \ whistle came 
back in answer. 


Wait 


man. 


“You Robin Hood!” she hailed, and there 
was a carol of sweetness in her hail, “oh, you 
Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe Ransom!’ 

Tea.” 


“Your Lady Man Friday wants you,” she 
called. “She wants you to meet your future 
half-brother-in-law.”’ 

“Coming!” A jubilant shout. 

She could hear his eager feet spurning the 
shaly trail to her. 


END 
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and the other be used as a filling, leaving a 
space on top to be covered with the first mix- 
ture. Cover with a piece of greased wax paper 
an inch larger around than the mold, and with 
the greased side up. Put on the cover tightly 
and surround the mold with a mixture of 
three parts ol ice to one of salt Molded ice 
cream of desired combinations may, of course, 
be ordered from the manufacturer 

Delicious frozen desserts may be made in the 
ice pans of mechanical refrigerating units, but 
only those mixtures should be attempted 
which do not depend for their smooth texture 
upon constant stirring during the freezing. 
Mousses and parfaits and the richer ice-cream 
mixtures can be made successfully if the cream 
used is first whipped and a small amount of 
gelatin added Satisfactory results can be 
obtained only if the setting of your machine is 
such that the necessary freezing temperatures 
are maintained in the ice trays. If the des 
serts take more than three or four hours to 
freeze, perhaps the setting for your box is too 
high for this purpose, even though satisfactory 
for refrigeration. If you have it set 
lower, the operating cost will be higher, as 
more current is consumed. Do not forget that 
the main function of this refrigerator is refrig- 
eration of food, and not the freezing of desserts 

Our new bulletin, “Frozen Dishes and Iced 
Drinks” (see page 84), gives directions for freez- 
ing and molding, and making desserts in me 
chanical refrigerating units, with many recipes. 


good 
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that touch her 
tender skin - - 


INY dresses, dainty slips, the 

most bewitching ruffled bonnets 
must be caressingly soft when they 
touch a baby’s delicate skin. 

For a baby’s skin you know is so 
acutely sensitive to even the slight- 
est roughness! 

Tiny clothes or diapers to which 
clings even a trace of the injurious 
alkali found in so many soaps— 
flakes, chips or cakes—irritate baby’s 
soft skin. Rubbing with cake soaps 
adds to this distress. Rubbing shrinks 
sensitive woolens, makes them harsh 
and matted. 


With Lux there is no rubbing. In 
its tissue-thin, transparent diamonds 
there is no harmful alkali. They 
whip up instantly into rich mild suds 
that gently cleanse baby’s tiny gar- 
ments, leave them sweet and clean and 
oh! so comfortable. Use Lux for all the 
clothes that touch your baby’s tender 
skin. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Keep baby’s bottles 
{~~ safe and 

/ sparkling 
with Lux 
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not have been so hasty in making arrangements 
to leave the island. Yet he did not seem cast 
down. <A curious bright spark lingered in his 
eyes. And because Hilda could not follow 
the telegram through the empty air and see it 
reveal its hidden message, she cou!d not under- 
stand. 

Schmidt, wireless operator of the Jutland, 
picked up the telegram from his key and took 
it to his captain, a huge Norse né umed Storker- 


sen. Yet it was the name of the drowned 
Eskimo, Glosamuk, rather than the message 
itself, that first seemed to take the captain’s 
eye. He chuckled a little: this was the key- 


word of the telegram, and a better name could 
not have been manufactured. Plainly Loring 
had evolved the message with care. Storkersen 
took pencil and paper and began to decipher 
as follows: 

G (the first letter of the variable key word) 
is the seventh letter of the alphabet. 

L is the twelfth letter of the alphabet. 

O is the fifteenth letter of the alphabet. 

S is the nineteenth letter of the alphabet. 

A is the first letter of the alphabet. 

M is the thirteenth letter of the alphabet. 

U is the twenty-first letter of the alphabet. 

K is the eleventh letter of the alphabet. 

According to Storkersen’s prearranged code 
with Loring, the numerical position in the 
alphabet of the letters of a variable key-word 
—manufactured separately for each crypto- 
gram—would determine what words in an in- 
nocent-appearing message were to be heeded. 
The alphabetical positions of the letters of the 


present key-word, Glosamuk, thus gave the 
numbers seven, twelve, fifteen, nineteen, one, 
thirteen, twenty-one, and eleven. And now 


Storkersen was ready to look at the 
is a whole. 

“Set of currents forced us to strike for Pribi- 
lofs. Landed here midnight. No trace 
of Eskimo Glosamuk to date. Coast 
guard vessels not expected soon and 
anyway are not allowed to carry 
passengers so pick us up here.” 

The se eventh word of this message is 


message 


The Far Call 


(Continued from page 25) 


Loring seemed an intruder. Yet he made him- 
self promptly at home. He swung over to an 
empty table, sat down, and with boyish enthu- 
siasm began to take stock of his surroundings. 
His eyes lighted up like diamonds under the 
yellow lamps. 

His first impression was, strangely enough, of 
beauty. The effect of light and shadow was as 
of a Rembrandt canvas. The benches and 
tables of teak had a dark glow under the yellow 
lamps, not because of fine workmanship, but 
because of a polish imparted by years of use 
of brushing bodies and restless hands. His 
gaze glanced lightly over the squalor and sor 
didness that betrayed the typical Shanghai 
dive, and sought out several objects of rare 
charm. One was a great, blue Chinese lamp, 
like a fabulous vase, which was no doubt Ling 
Fu’s pride. Another was a fine ship model in 
a glass case, and the third was a painting hung 
over the bar—a remarkable conception of the 
Flying Dutchman. How such a precious thing 
ever found its way here, and what devils had 
plagued the master who painted it, would be a 
tale beyond any Loring’s vivid life had known. 

Meanwhile his other senses were not idle. 
There is no sense so stimulating to the associa- 
tion areas of the brain as that of smell, and the 
smells of Ling Fu’s Pleasure Palace haunted 
him like a dream. He recalled other nights in 
other dives opening on the dock roads of other 
harbors. There was always this same scent of 
stale incense hanging like a curtain of mist un- 
der the low ceilings. There was the fume of oil 
lamps and, ebbing and flowing like a tide, a 
miasma of stagnant water under the floor. 
Then there were faint wisps of scent hard to 
identify; racial smells—Negro and Chinese and 
Malay; the acrid residue of devil-chasing fire- 
crackers; the taint of cheap perfumery. 

There was almost no loud sound. In spite 


I READ A BOOK 


“strike.” By Claire McClure 

The twelfth word is “midnight.” I . 

The fifteenth word is “‘of.”’ READ a book last week. 

The nineteenth word is “date.” The author dipped his facile pen in fire 

The aa a - ‘Ge « ” And seared raw facts of life into my brain. 
1e lirteenth word 1s no. , ° ¥ - 

The twenty-first word is “guard.” Up from the mire he dragged dark truth 

The eleventh word is “here.” And flaunted it. He made all youth 

The words put in proper sequence Abnormal, all love lust, and God a jest. 


thus gave the message: 
Strike midnight o date set. 
here. 


So 


No guard 
Loring’s great 
project progressed. The revenue cut- 
ters were far at sea, and a blow that 
would echo around the world could be 


all was well. 


And as I read, I knew his soul was warped; 
His mind must know despair, 
Was u 


laid bare. 


eliness 


AND then I reid another book. 


thinking all truth lic 


quietly at a table to one side. Ling Fu, th 
proprietor, mounting guard beside the bar, was 
himself silent as an idol. 

Still Loring felt no repugnance. The squalor, 
the vice, the occasional gleam of by auty, the 
menacing silence and the haunting scents were 
all in keeping, all in key with life as he 
and therefore satisfactory. He had learned to 
face the world frankly, the good and the bad 
the salt and the sweet, and to drain the cup of 
every hour to its bitter dregs. 
about the tables he found the same theme car- 
ried out. Here was the same checkerboard of 
light and shadow. Here were earth and sky 
the stars of dreams and the hell-gate of despair 

Beauty in this sodden, murmuring 
His keen eyes saw plenty of it 
truth, if nothing else. The polished bronze oj 
a negro’s skin The white column of a 
Danish seaman’s throat The lamp-ligl 
in the meshes of a Moll’s hair. 

He found that he knew quite a number of 
Ling Fu’s customers. In a group of four, yet 
somehow apart, sat London Nick, one of the 
few men on the broad earth whom Loring 
feared. He smiled a little at Nick’s raiment 
but his smile was faint and lip-bitten, and hali 
concealed under his long fingers. He had n 
desire to come to grips with the Viceroy of the 
Yellow Sea. Men had died—and this was not 
legend, but cold and brutal fact—for laughing 
at London Nick. He was not without a sens 
of humor—indeed, some of his jests made gos- 
sip in a hundred dives up and down the China 
but he did not appreciate mirth at } 
own expense. 

Loring recalled what he had heard of Nick 
career. In the first place, the foppish figur 
was not an Englishman at all, but a Russiar 
Of humble origin, he had been one of the tigers 
of the Revolution. It was said that he on 
stood close to Lenine, held office in the 
Cheka, and performed such valiant 
deeds that, even in the shambles of t 
first Red Year, he had risen to fame 
The exact nature of these 
one seemed to know, but 
the stulf of legends. 

Loring remembered hearing that 
Nick had quarreled with Lenine. T! 
latter had accused the young Tartar 
of aristocratic tendencies. Before t! 
year was out he had to flee for his life 
taking refuge in the cosmopolitar 
whirlpool which is Shanghai. In the 
years since, he had risen to dominant 
among the gentlemen of the coasts. 
He had renounced Russia. In pub 

at least, he spoke only Eng 
This fact, and his exaggerated En 
costume, won him his nickname. Now 
he sat, a powerful figure, on his benc! 

debonair, lazy, apparently unawar 
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bravely on Yangtse Poo Road. Just where the 
back door opens is a mystery known only to 
Ling Fu and his trusted yellow men, but ap- 
parently it is on a road that has no name. 
When undesirable customers go through that 
door, they simply do not return again. But 
it was the front door to which Pal Loring came, 
this May night. He hoped to transact his 
business and depart by the same way. 

Ling Fu’s trade is with sailors mostly, so Pal 


was somber and hushed. Loring had been pre- 
pared for this fact—he had met it elsewhere in 
a hundred such dives up and down the coasts 
yet it always startled him. The subdued talk 
and the little noises from the tables seemed to 
enhance the hush of the room. When a harsh, 
loud laugh rang out, every one looked up. 
The waiters—quiet-eyed Chinese carrying 
drinks on little lacquer trays—moved softly 
and spoke low. A game of fan-tan progressed 


deed, it was not a case of sharing, but of bi 
thrust back into second place. Another hgurt 
now dominated the room. 

A newcomer was being recognize: 
of eyes after another looked to the thin, keer 
eyed man at the table in the corner And 4 
whisper moved like a little wind about ™ 
room. 

“That’s Pal Loring,” the whisper 

London Nick’s gaze grew cold. 
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English mask, the Tartar showed. And now 
Loring wished that Cap’n Storkersen would 
hurry. Storkersen was a Norwegian skipper, 
and his hands were hard from handling frozen 
lines. The presence of one staunch ally in this 
room of enemies would be a tremendous con- 
solation. 

Yet while Loring was suspicious and uneasy, 
still he had no inkling of his real position. He 
did not dream of the red thoughts that crept 
like little tongues of flame through Nick’s mind. 
He knew that the Russian disliked him and was 
jealous of him, but he did not know that this 
perfumed dandy actually coveted his life. 
Why? Nick himself did not know. 

Of course, jealousy alone, in such men as 
Nick, merges easily into hatred. Besides, he 
and Loring always seemed to block each other’s 
trail. They sprang from different races; they 
stood for different things.. It was a strange 
fact that Loring’s very scruples, the very fair- 
ness of his weapons, heightened the rancor of 
his foe. 

Yet in the end it was not Nick who precipi- 
tated matters, but one of the three rufhians who 
sat at his side. This man, a surly Scot of huge 
mold, arose quietly from his bench, pushed it 
out of the way, and strode straight across the 
room to Loring’s table. 

THE little hushed sounds of the room died 

away. The men about the tables were frozen 
like figures in a photograph. One frowsy wo 
man held a glass touching her lips. A huge 
negro, humming a little homesick song at a dis- 
tant table, paused in the middle of a note. 
Only the fan-tan game progressed—the coun- 
ters laid off four by four, four by four, with the 
fateful precision of a chronometer. 

There lay a shadow across the Scot's face. 
It was not an efiect of the lamps, but some 
darkening from within. Loring saw it, and a 
wind brushed over his skin, ending in the roots 
of his hair, and the connecting-rods of his mus- 
cles seemed to slip and slide into place. He 
was not frightened—it would not be for Loring, 
a help-yourself fighter since he was eighteen, 
to bow down in fear at the sight of a dark face 

but his eyes no longer roved about the room, 
and he was quickening to that intense excite 
ment, that superb consciousness of being at 
once the goal and the reward of all his adven- 
tures. And he made no outward motion, un- 
less one counted the kindling of even higher 
lights under his lids. 

He already knew quite a little about his 
enemy. In the first place, the Scot was a “‘mad 
fighter’—that is, he fought for hate. The 
storm-cloud on his face showed this fact, all 
too plain. He would not love—with a fierce 
Viking love—the men‘ who stood up to him, 
blessing them for the strong delights afforded. 
And now under the lamp, Loring recognized 
the man. Plainly there was more to the affair 
than he had guessed at first. This was Red 
Dunkirk, a fighter of some fame. If a treach- 
erous foe had been scheming to humble Loring, 
he could scarcely have chosen a better agent. 
And it was a fact that London Nick looked ex- 
tremely pleased with all things. He twirled his 
monocle and blew lazy clouds of cigarette 
smoke into the scented air. 

Dunkirk paused at Loring’s table. 
again, I see,” he muttered. 

Loring looked up, smiled, and slowly got to 
his feet. He thrust his bench to one side. 
“Yes, I’m back again.” 

Throughout the room could be heard the 
faint Whisper of escaping breaths. London 
Nick screwed his monocle into his eye-socket. 

n one corner a Swedish-American whaler 
cursed in his beard. “Dis ain’t goin’ to be 
fair, he told his fellow. “Dunkirk outweighs 
dat skinny faller by tirty pounds.” 

“Wait and see,” the other breathed. “Dat 
skinny faller is Pal Loring.” 

_ The murmur of their voices was quickly lost 
‘hapa we It was as though the si- 
pa e a physical presence, devouring all 
raneous sound and leaving a void in which 
ming’s voice fairly crackled. The 


“Back 


scene, 


The Far Call 


however, was no longer as of the dead. Men 
leaned forward at the tables, watching. And 


now—most significant of all—Ling Fu the 
proprietor came to life and, like an awakened 
idol, left his place beside the bar and with 
noiseless tread moved forth into the room. He 
went straight to the great, blue, Chinese lamp, 
took it down, and carried it to a safe place be- 
hind the bar. 

“Still lookin’ for your mother?” Dunkirk 
asked slowly. His voice carried into the duski- 
est, stillest corners of the room. 

Loring’s eyes seemed to draw together, and 
he looked white about the lips. “What do you 
mean?” he asked carefully. Then, rather 
patiently, “That was boyish foolishness that 
I've given up long ago.” 

“T wouldn’t give up so soon.” Dunkirk’s 
tones began to have a rasp like a file. “It’s 
common talk that she’s still somewhere on the 
Road. And there’s an old hag over there in 
the corner that looks like she might be the 
one.” 

He pointed with his thumb toward a drunken 
moll—human flotsam on this coast of despair 
—who sat toying with her glass at a near-by 
table. Without the slightest change of expres- 
sion, Loring turned and looked, and casually 
looked back into Dunkirk’s face. 

“Swine!” he said crisply. 

He spoke without anger. Indeed, his tone 
was almost cheerful. Yet he had selected the 
word with delicate precision—the exact term 
that suited Dunkirk, and which would enrage 
him far more than the usual fighting words 
And the answer was just what he might have 
expected—a snarl of fury and the volcanic vio 
lence of a blow. 

But the blow did not go home. Loring’s 
head and upper torso gave a curious little half- 
turn—a motion that to an old Bengalese at a 
near-by table recalled the leap of a mongoose 
from under a cobra’s lash. Dunkirk’s big fist 
slammed impotently past its target. 

But why did Loring fail to reply? Why did 
he wait, when his foe’s wild blow gave him such 
an opening? The crowd could not understand. 
The old Loring that they knew would have 
smote back like a gorilla. 

The simple truth was, that his thoughts were 
busy elsewhere. He was wondering at the sur 
prising awkwardness his foe had displayed. It 
was not like Red Dunkirk almost to lose his 
balance in the first second of an engagement. 
Whence came the terrific momentum of that 
wasted blow—a weight so heavy as to swing 
the fighter forward at his foe’s mercy? And 
Loring smiled faintly as the seeds of suspicion 
took root in his mind. 


[DUNKIRK flung back and struck again, but 

he was not so reckless now. Loring an- 
swered, and the fray began in earnest. It was 
as if the spirit that rides in the Typhoon had 
been blown in through the window. 

A whisper and a crackle flew over Ling Fu’s 
dive. The flood of energy let loose by those 
two magnificent bodies seemed to supercharge 
the air. The faint haze of smoke began to eddy 
and whirl in the room. Still there was no 
rough-and-tumble fighting. The battle was 
still clean and trim. The two men stood on 
their feet, striking with the regularity of trip- 
hammers. The shadows danced grotesquely. 
The onlookers did not leave their seats, but 
their widening, lurid eyes made them seem to 
close in, nearer and nearer in a blurring circle. 
The silence closed in, too. The rustle died 
away, and all that remained was the hushed 
uproar of battle—the labored breaths, the hog- 
like grunt of a man hard hit, the smack of bony 
fists on flesh. 

The matching seemed to be fair. The old 
Swedish-American who had complained at first 
was satisfied now. Loring’s lean body pos- 
sessed a marvelous agility; his fragile-looking 
hands dealt deadly and shattering blows. . On 
the other hand, Dunkirk was no clown. He 
did not again lose his balance. Indeed, he was 
a savage and remorseless fighter, worthy of the 
name he had won. 
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A little restless stir began again and swept 
over the crowd. Passion leaped from heart to 
heart. These men who sat at the tables lived 
to fight—even more than they fought to live; 
battle was their glory and their kingdom—and 
the voltage in the air was reaching the danger 
point. At any instant the fray might spread. 
The sailors wanted only a ghost of an excuse. 
Then the issue, clean-cut now and sweet to 
cherish, would be lost in chaos. The room 
would explode like a volcano. 

Loring decided to hurry matters, if he could. 
He wanted to put out the little white-hot flame 
of this conflict before it started a general con 
flagration. He was not primitive enough to 
enjoy a roaring brawl in a Chinese dive. Mean- 
while he could take hope in London Nick. The 
latter was setting an example of calmness to 
his fellows. He sat lolling on his bench, twirl- 
ing his monocle about his finger. 

The fan-tan game had now ceased, yet there 
was still certain activity beyond the tables. 
Ling Fu slipped about on cat-like feet. He 
had put away his ship-model, and now he was 
taking down the picture of the Flying Dutch- 
man from behind the bar. It was well to put 
it out of the way of a thrown bottle or bench. 
Finally he began to put out the lamps. 


HESE were oil lamps, and if suddenly upset, 

the fight might end in fire. The room dark- 
ened as one lamp after another flickered and 
went out. Now the fray was a dance of shad- 
leaping in and out, grimacing, cavorting, 
and prancing like the goblins of delirium. At 
last there was only one lamp left burning. It 
was immediately above the fighters, where 
Ling Fu could not reach it rhe men now 
strove in dimness, and only their faces, like 
leaves in a moonlit forest, reflected light. 

Presently the little lines about Loring’s eyes 
puckered with a question. Once more he had 
occasion to wonder at the amazing weight of 
Dunkirk’s right hand: a short blow which he 
had taken fairly to make way for his own sting- 
ing left had almost jarred him off his feet. Did 
the Scot’s right biceps possess almost super- 
human power? But Loring had another ex- 
planation, 

He was not a novice at this craft. He knew 
facts of life and tricks of trades that are not 
often told in books. He began to try to catch 
sight of his foe's right wrist. And presently a 
vague suspicion grew into a certainty. 

Half-concealed under his cuff, the Scot wore 
a narrow wristlet of leather. Loring instantly 
identified it as the sliding loop of a blackjack, 
the death-tool of the thug. The handle of the 
weapon was thrust into his sleeve; the shot- 
weighted end he clasped in his fist. This was 
what gave such crashing power to his blow. 

“You will, will you?” Loring murmured. 
“Well, I know some dirty ones myself.”’ 

But it was not the words that made Dunkirk 
suddenly desperate. It was the smile that 
went with them—a smile of strange mirth, of 
self-mastery, of inner victory. He had known 
from the first that he could not conquer Loring 
by fair means. Now he knew that treachery 
was likewise powerless. He was slowly, stead- 
ily wilting under his foe’s driving attack. So 
he decided to make a last, dreadful effort. 

He let the blackjack fly forward in his hand. 
Using it as a club, he struck with all his power. 
It was a blow to crack a man’s skull as a ham 
mer cracks a nut. 

But it did not go home. Loring was expect- 
ing just this thing. Instead of dodging, he 
leaped to meet the attack. 

And now the silent crowd saw a trick that 
would grace a carnival. It was the sort of 
thing that calls forth cheers even from an 
enemy. Although a few of the grizzled Magel- 
lans had beheld it before, none had ever seen 
it done better, or with more terrible effective- 
ness. 

Loring’s arm seemed to shoot out like a 
lance. His hand grasped Dunkirk’s wrist, and 
falling backward, he actually pulled his foe on 
top of him. And then, his back to the floor, he 
lashed up with both feet. 
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The Far Call 


The whole action was marvelously smooth 
and quick. It was as though the two men had 
trained for a tumbling act. But Dunkirk did 
not bow and take his applause at the finish. 
\s Loring’s long legs straightened out, the 
Scot was literally hoisted into the air. 

There is known strength in a man’s arm. 
That strength is as child’s compared to the 
might of his thighs. Dunkirk soared like a man 
of straw. His shadow leaped grotesque on the 
wall, and he crashed down across a table. And 
not soon would he rise to carry on the fight. 

For one half-second the room was deathly 


still. Faces were blank and white as in a 
dream. The rocking walls seemed to settle; 


the light tremored no more. And then one 
man at a near-by table jerked forward on his 
bench. 

This man was London Nick, and there was 
an intense expression on his face. It was a 
look hard to describe, but which had been 
known well enough, and talked of in a whisper, 
in the Red prisons of Petrograd. His lazy 
hands snapped shut, and his monocle no longer 
spun about his finger. He spoke sharply—just 
a word or two out of the corner of his mouth 
and now he seemed to have forgotten his be- 
loved English, the words rasping forth in an 
alien guttural tongue. And instantly the two 
men who still sat with him, and a third man at 
a near-by table, sprang up from their benches. 

So Loring was not to be spared. He had 
won his tight and thereby won his right to go 
forth through the door he had entered, but in- 
stead he was to be thrust out through the little 
black gate of No Return. He had not been fast 
enough in regaining his feet. As he lay gasp- 
ing, exhausted from the violence of his last 
mighty offensive, Nick’s men lunged toward 
him 

They pounced like wolves at the sight of 
fallen prey. In the half-light it was a nightmare 
scene—bodies crouched so low that they 
seemed to move on all fours, darting shadows, 
sudden and shocking tumult. A table upset 
with a crash. A bench, hurled in frantic vio- 
lence by a drink-mad sailor, felled a Swede 
whaler who was just rising from his seat in 
Loring’s defence. 


THE room was no longer silent. The crowd 
was no longer still and watchful. The spell 

in which it had been held so long broke up like 
ice in an Arctic river. With two exceptions, 
every man in the room seemed to be in motion 
hurled forward by the same hurricane of pas- 
sion. One of these exceptions was Loring, now 
struggling to his knees. The other was Lon- 
don Nick, who sat quietly watching with cold 
bright eyes 

Nick’s bullies must attack without their 
master’s help. Yet the pack was already large 
enough. In this room were other men who 
hated Loring, who feared him and were jealous 
of him, and they had not let this chance pass 
by. In the end they might have to answer to 
Loring’s friends, but that would be in the dim 
future, and this was the blood-red present. 
Phe victim himself would not exact vengeance. 
Plainly he would be demolished before his al- 
lies could reach his side 

Loring tried to gain his feet, but the first on- 
rush bore him down. And what would be his 
fate under the feet of that ravening gang would 
be neither fair to see nor to hear described 

But fate has strange ways. Loring had not 
yet fullilled all that had been written for him 
on the tablets of the gods. Fate brought Cap- 
tain Storkersen through the front door just as 
the attack began 

This man had not come to fight. He had 
been summoned here for a business talk. But 
he did not desire that Loring’s lips should be 
closed before the talk began 

Storkersen was a sailor of huge 
was hardly tifty, and the fulne 
was yet to be measured 


mold. He 
ss of his strength 
\ lesser man would 
have snatched up one of the teakwood benches. 
Storkersen seized a table 

He caught it by one leg, and his huge wrist 


held straight as he swung it around his head, 
hen with a roar that rose above all the tumult 
of the fight—a bellow as of the sea itself in 
storm, a war-cry like that of his own Viking 
ancestors when they sacked the Kentish Coast 
—he waded in. 

He used his strange weapon not as a club, 
but as a scythe. He swung it in front of him, 
back and forth, and it cut a swath through the 
moiling gang as a blade cuts wheat. And thus 
the fight that had begun in treachery ended ip 
glory. 

The storm that had risen to such an intense 
height, in a few little seconds died away, Lon. 
don Nick hardly had time to return his mono. 
cle to his eye. It was only a moment before 
Loring and Storkersen were running together 
down the wanly-lighted road; it was less than 
an hour before they were sitting, snug and safe, 
in the cabin of Storkersen’s big auxiliary 
schooner, the Jutland. Their business engage. 
ment had been delayed hardly at ail. 

“You tink I coom along about der right 
time, vat?” Storkersen took time to say. He 
laughed loudly. And then, eager for praise, 
“And maybe you t’ink I’m a pitty goot man,” 

“An extraordinarily good man,” Loring an- 
swered quietly. “So good that I’ve got over 
any doubts I had at first. When I sent for you 
to-night, I was still wondering whether or not 
I’d let you in on my deal. Now that I’ve seen 
the way you can clean up a dive, I’ve decided 
that you're just the man to help me clean up 
four million dollars.” 

Ill 
BEFORE Loring spoke again, he glanced 
out over the bay. Ship lights burned; 
night-flying birds wailed in the hollow of the 
sky. Ah, here was the motif of his life! A 
ship, and a gull’s cry on the wind. He smiled 
a little—a strange, mirthless smile, ever beyond 
Storkersen’s ken—as the truth went home. 
He was a bird of passage himself. He was a 

ship without an anchor. 

Always he had been a rover. His earliest 
remembrance was of a valiant prow over a 
green sea. Reared on a ship—a disreputable 
poacher that followed the fur-seal herd through 
the long, wet loop of the Japan current—natv- 
rally he had grown up an adventurer. Lord 
God, it was a wonder that he had not turned 
out much worse! It was a marvel that he 
was not a London Nick or a Red Dunkirk, 
instead of a man who could look the sun in 
the face! 

He had no heredity to boast of. While 
many men in these backwaters of the earth 
did not know their own fathers, Pal Loring did 
not know his own mother. This fact was the 
excuse for Dunkirk’s insult in Ling Fu’s dive. 
Because as a boy he had tried to find out which 
one of the harbor women had given him birth 
because he had questioned Gay Street Hattie, 
who knew the doubtful pedigrees of the under- 
world from Rio to Rangoon, and the old genealo- 
gist had talked—his story had become common 
gossip. Yet he had not succeeded in his search. 

\s he had grown older and wiser, he had ceased 
to look 

He could piece out the details to please him- 
self. The elder Loring had probably taken the 
woman from some water-front resort to keep 
him company on a long cruise. She had borne 
him a child, leaving it in his care when she had 
gone back to her old life. On the other hand, 
Pal might have been born not under the ocean 
moon, but in the ray of the Scarlet Lamp. In 
either case, the old man had shown unusual re- 
gard for his obligations. When sailors dance, 
they are not always so willing to pay the pipet. 

And the elder Loring must have felt re- 
He had never told the boy the facts ol 

He had pretended that Pal had pos- 
sessed an honest mother—a _ sure-enough 
mother like other boys—who had died at sea. 
And Pal, because he was a dead-game sport 
from the time he was old enough to think for 
himself, pretended to believe him. 

Early he had learned the truth of life and 
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the falsehood of shame. Before he was twelve 
years old he realized that the old man’s de- 
scription of his mother was never twice the 
same. He had noticed, in that silent way of 
children, that there was no photograph of her 
in the cabin or the chest, and that her very 
name changed from time to time. Perhaps his 
father had meant to tell him in the end, but he 
had kept putting off the distasteful duty, and 
suddenly it was too late. Ona night of tem- 
pest and roaring waves, he had been struck by 
a falling spar. And he went out on the wind 
in silence. i 

No, not quite in silence. 
the beginning of confession. 

“Pal, I didn’t do right by you,” he said. 

And then he had been summoned to tell his 
story at a higher court. 

The old man had always called him Pal. It 
had come to be his name on seven coasts. And 
such he was to the old, brutal sealer—a pal in 
wind and rain, shoal-water and on the deep. 
The two were pals more than they were father 
and son. 

Yes, David Loring had done his best. An 
illiterate, hard-living, hard-drinking man, he 
had never done an unkind thing, or said an 
unkind word, to his little boy. Perhaps that 
was the reason, now that the seed came to 
fruit, why Pal ‘Loring’s deeds and words were 
also kind. No labor had been too great if Pal 
were to benefit thereby, no gifts too rich, no 
sacrifice too exacting. The child’s education 
had been looked to from the first. It was 
regularly part of the seamen’s duties to tutor 
him—the “‘ship’s lawyer’’ teaching him his let- 
ters, the supercargo his arithmetic, the whole 
crew—and who could teach it better?—his 
geography. He learned the history not of one 
country, but of all. Ole, the one-armed Swede, 
told him of Gustavus Adolphus; Tony Mo- 
tilla described the glory that once was Spain; 
old Jock Campbell, the freckled man who 
drove the vessel’s auxiliary engines, rolled the 
R’s of Argyl and Ayr. He gained the broad 
viewpoint that befitted a child of the open sea. 
What does the albatross care about the bound- 
ary posts between one,nation and another? 

When Pal was sixteen, his father and his 
father’s ship were taken away from him. David 
Loring went to Davy Jones’ locker, as had been 
decreed from the first; the schooner was con- 
fiscated by the Yankee government as a pelagic 
sealer. The boy took to adventuring on his 
own hook. And because his heart thrilled to 
the trumpet, and because his blue-white-dia- 
mond eyes flashed back the gleam of naked 
steel, he specialized in wars. 


There had been 


E WAS never a peace-time soldier. He en- 

listed only for the duration of conflicts. 
And since there was no shortage of wars, and 
since he worked at them steadily with only an 
occasional vacation at smuggling and temple 
looting, he was a seasoned veteran long ago. 
Now, at the age of thirty, he was far known 
not only as valiant commander, a man to lead 
a regiment of tattered, motley-armed rebels into 
an entrenched and seemingly impregnable posi- 
tion, but also as an authentic military expert. 
No longer need he hunt for jobs. The jobs 
hunted him. He no longer enlisted, but was 
granted surprisingly high commissions. 

Some men fight for glory. Pal Loring fought 
for sport and spoil. But no one ever called him 
a fair-weather friend. It was a fact—to be ex- 
plained only by some queer quirk of chivalry in 
the nether regions of his soul—that he invari- 
ably cast his fortunes on the weaker side. He 
was always the friend of the under-dog. This 
Was true even in the Great War. He was one 
of the few men who had realized Germany’s 
power—he knew of her well-drilled myriads 
and her brimming arsenals—and in that dread 
August of 1914, he thought that she would win. 
So he rushed up from the Balkans and pro- 
Cured a commission in the little Belgian army. 
He was eighteen then, and a subaltern, but by 
the time the four red years were done, he was a 
Captain and a Legionnaire. 





The Far Call 


As on many occasions since, he had helped 
to make the losing side the winner. He 
did not look to the right and wrong of a 
cause. National problems and prejudices were 
nothing to a sea creature like himself. 


A su-| 


perior enemy was in itself enough to make him | 


fight like a patriot. But because the superior | 
force is almost always the aggressor, it happened 
that Justice usually marched before his banner. | 
Sport and spoil! The same lure that has | 
launched so many ships, inspired so many 
armies! But he did not pillage the poor. Rather 
he took indemnities and tribute, and the occa- 
sional treasure-trove of a tapacious heathen 
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prince. Nor, save in war itself, did he shed blood. ) 
And were his adventures impelled by still CRO \X/ S - FE E T 


another motive? Was there some rainbow 

other than the yellow gold of plunder and the | 
red wine of strife? Loring did not know, but 

he remembered the cry of the sea-gull he had 

just heard. A bird of passage! A ship without 

an anchor! Yes, it seemed to him that a voice 

called faintly, ‘‘Come away, Pal Loring, come 

away!’ A voice beyond the horizon which he 

could never find! 


HY, he was the Flying Dutchman himself. 

He could never round his Cape of Good 
Hope. His battles did not fill his eager, leaping 
heart, but only hushed its clamor. For two 
years, now, he had wandered with a harassed 
army through China, but he had not found the 
Voice. He had found only the blood-red hours, 
the strong drink of slaughter. He had brought 
back a cancelled brigadier-general’s commis- 
sion and rich booty, but not satisfaction: the 
Whisper had eluded him, and now he must look 
again. 

So to his talk with Storkersen. His far-cir- 
cling thoughts swept home. Looking up—he 
saw that the big Norse was grinning sheep- 
ishly. Of course. He was still trying to see 
the point of what must be one of the youth’s 
jokes. Even adventurers of Loring’s stamp did 
not speak of four million dollars in earnest. 

“Storkersen,”” Loring began calmly, “‘have 
you ever heard of Treasure Island?” 

The skipper’s smile dimmed and passed off. 
A look of heavy disappointment came instead 
. . . It was not like Loring to carry a joke so 
far. To summon a sailor man to a meeting 
and then talk moonshine to him. Yet there 
was a clear blue-white spark, like the facet of 
a sunlit wave, in the youth’s sea-blue eyes. 
There was no mirth in his face, except the 
amused half-smile with which he always ac- 
knowledged the supreme joke of existence. 
Perhaps Storkersen should not yet despair. 
Perhaps this was something more than foam 
blown on the wind. 

“I don’t know no island by dat name. And 
if you means some island of buried treasure, I 
don’t take no stock in it. Old Lief Anderson, 
he spent two year—” 

“We shall dispense with Lief Anderson.” 
Loring leaned forward a little. ‘“Storkersen, I 
mean the real Treasure Island that every sailor 
knows about. Not a place of buried treasure, 
but a place where the treasure lies on top of the 
ground, to reach with your hand and feel.” 
His face suddenly flushed, and he spoke tensely. 
“To reach with your hand and take!” 

Simply, briefly, Loring explained his great 
plan. Storkersen was a man, one of the lords 
of the twilight seas, and the youth need not 
mince words. The treasure was the great seal- 
herd of Pribilof. Himself and Storkersen were 
twain, and in Shanghai were forty more who 
could be relied on in a mighty hazard. In 
Storkersen’s ship, the Jutland, they could sail 
northward—invade a certain island—take 
command of a certain radio station—and, prac- 
tically safe from interference in the Arctic 
wastes, reap a Czar’s ransom in fur! 

Storkersen’s eyes gleamed, but he was a 
practical man, and he asked questions. Was 
not the island well guarded? Why had not the 
great venture been attempted before? And 
what would Storkersen’s own harvest be— 
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that is really comfortable. It insures 
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Incredibly soft, more comfortable than 
you ever thought a sanitary pad could be, 
Nupak offers you complete and efficient 
protection. Snowy-white, sterilized, ab- 
sorbent gauze encases downy, super-soft 
absorbent cotton. At the back is a layer 
of the softest imaginable non-absorbent 
cotton. This insures complete protection. 
Nupak is generous in size and correctly 
shaped for maximum comfort. Because it 
is more absorbent than ordinary pads, 
Nupak lasts longer. Because it is so very 
comfortable, it may be worn longer with- 
out irritation. 

Get a box of Nupak at your drug store 
and enjoy its comfort and security. If you 
would like to try one free, write to me and 
I shall gladly send you a full-sized Nupak 
pad, encased in a plain wrapper. 
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cell in a Yankee 
prison? 

Wealth without end! Of the million ani- 
mals in the herd, there were two hundred thou- 
sand prime pelts, and these would bring twenty 


dollars apiece in an obscure fur mart, well 
known to them both, on the gray Siberian 
coast. For the use of his ship, Storkersen 


would receive a sixth of the catch; Loring him- 
self, who had lain sleepless a hundred nights to 
plan the raid, and who now would back it with 
some of his own money, would take an equal 
share. The remaining two-thirds—tifty shares 
of the total seventy-five—would be divided 
among the officers and men of the crew. 

It was true that the islands had been raided 
before. In the brave days of the past, when 
Russia had owned the herd, poachers’ ships 
had often skulked about in the Bering fog. 
But these poachers were only sneak-thieves 
risking their lives and their ships for a mere 
thousand pelts. It had remained for Loring to 
propose the decimation of the entire herd. 

The islands had no adequate protection 
against a strong force. In all, there were not 
more than thirty white men living on St. Paul, 
and the native population—dark-skinned 
Aleuts—would be clay in the raider’s hands. 
No trading ships visited the island, and the 
Yankee revenue cutters would not be looking 
for land raiders. They were largely a sea pa- 
trol—and besides, Loring had made plans to 
avoid them. 

But what of the moral aspects of this thing? 
Loring was an adventurer and a gentleman of 
fortune, but he had kept to a certain code 
Now his strange eyes flashed. He explained 
that in this great raid he would be only win- 
ning back his own. In spite of the fact that 
the seals are marine animals and therefore the 
property of cosmopolitans like himself, Uncle 
Sam had monopolized them and with his war- 
ships driven the seal hunters from the sea. He 
had made treaties with other nations to help him 
guard the herd, but he had made no pact with 
Loring, who was a seal hunter by inheritance. 

“You tink dat when Uncle Sam takes away 
your right to kill ’em at sea, you’ve got der 
right to get back at him by killin’ ’em on land,” 
Storkersen summed up. “Is dat it?” 

“He invaded me, and by God, I'll invade 
him!’ Loring’s voice rang in the quiet room. 
“Besides, Storkersen, the very magnitude of 
this thing keeps it from being criminal. To 
invade an island and hold it for a month—to 
seize a United States wireless station and cap- 
ture its personnel—to subjugate a native tribe 
and take four million dollars’ worth of spoil 
isn’t crime, but war. It will be the greatest 
buccaneering foray since Morgan sacked Pana 
ma—the supreme piratical adventure of mod 
ern times.” 

IV 


In more 


[ ORING belonged to a bolder age. 


venturesome days, he would have been 
the Lord High Admiral a robber nation’s 
fleet. When he talked, men saw visions. New 


stars lured; voices called; strange lands beck- 
oned beyond the curve of the sea’s breast 
The boom of waves on unguessed shores—the 
clang of steel and the echo of a battle shout 
the gleam of a high-borne flag. Most telling of 
il, perhaps—gripping a man like fever in his 
vitals—was the promise of loot. The ring of 
gold pieces, clinking one upon another. 

No wonder Loring had little difficulty in as 
sembling a crew. Out of the alleys and dives of 
Shanghai he forty men—adventurers 


all, some of them smugglers and pirates afore 


pi ked 


time, men of all nations and creeds—and 
these would fare with him to the Treasure 
Islands. There were wireless operators for 


engineers, and men 
stranger trades not often de- 
Since they could all talk Eng 


special work, and marine 
trained in other, 


scribed in books. 


lish—one of the provisions of their choosing 
and since they had all seen service before the 
mast, they could be welded into a compact, 


fighting machine. 


Yet these men were not cut-throat Loring 
had picked his crew with care. It was not ig 
his plans that the seals should be taken at the 
cost of human life. This was like L ring, and 
it was like him to include in the articles, which 
all must sign, a clause forbidding under a most 
effective penalty all crimes of blood. He would 
fight for his own, he declared, yet he would keep 
to his code. 

The men who gathered to sign the articles 
did not misunderstand. They knew Loring’s 
ways of old. If they felt secret scorn, mostly 
they kept it to themselves. Only O'Neil, a 
great, black Irishman, seemed to be making 
mental reservations. And he watched the quay 
with a nervous expectancy ... 

To Loring, comprehension came swift and 
bitter. A foppish figure appeared near the 
ship. It carried a cane in one hand; in the 
other it fiddled a monocle. Yet no one felt like 
smiling. The eyes of London Nick—cold as q 
cutlass—never encouraged mirth. 

*Pon my soul, Loring, you’ve collected all 
the rascals of the coast!”’ he began in his queer 
accent and pseudo-English slang. ‘And as 
the biggest rascal of them all, I haf decided to 
go wif you on your trip!” 


ORING’S thoughts flew fast. 


4 


Plainly the 
plans of the expedition had been betrayed, 
“T don’t remember that anybody invited you,” 
he replied evenly. 

“Oh, that!’ Nick gestured freely with his 
cane. “Il invited myself, bah Jove!” 

And then, as Loring’s face clouded: “Of 
course I mus’ not thrus’ myself in where not 
dezzired. Oh, no, nefer, not on your jolly life 
I will gladly stay in Shanghai, and to show! 
haf no hard feelings, I shall still do everything 
I can to make the trip a gran’ success.” 

Loring’s eyes narrowed ever so slightly, 
“What will you do, for instance, Nick?” 

“For eenstance? Oh, I shall arrange for your 
reception. I have met Little Kris, the Yankee 
who ees the big boss at the Pribeelofs, and I 
shall sen’ him wireless that you come to visit 
him. Then he will be ready to make you wel- 
come, no? Yes?” 

For a long second the listening crowd held 
its breath. Yet Loring gave no sign that he 
understood the threat, and he lighted his pipe 
with scrupulous care. 

“Nick, perhaps I should explain why you 
weren't invited in the first place,” he said 
clearly at last. 

“T would mos’ like to know 


“Because of your reputation. It is said— 
whether truly or not, I don’t know—that 
you're not careful with human life. Now it 


happens that I don’t like killing and won't have 
any done on this trip. You may think that is 
an unfortunate weakness. But let me say this 
—for you, at least, it’s a mighty lucky thing 

“Ill be jolly well damned if 1 understan’ 
what you're ti oan. | about—” ; 

“You understand, all right.”’ Loring assured 
him solemnly. “You see, Nick, you're not at 
present in Ling Fu’s dive, surrounded by your 
buddies. You've got a man or two in the crowd 

Black O'Neil is one of them—but the rest of 
the men aren't ready to fight for you—yet. 
And if it wasn’t for my weakness—my scruples 
against killing—you wouldn't ship with us, not 
would you go off this quay to warn the is 
of our coming. I'd pass a signal to a 
standing beside you, and you'd leav 
denly, with six inches of steel under your rds 








us sud- 


For a moment Nick stared hard Then he 
smiled fatuously. ‘I see,’ he said 

‘As it is, I’m going to make the usual sacr 
fice to my scruples,” Loring went on. “S10 
we can’t afford to have you warning Little Kns 
of our coming, we'll have to make room for you 
on our ship. We'll accept your terms, ane 
you'll accept ours—which means that you! 
keep your gun in your pocket and be a credit 
to the expedition, as you very easily can be, 
you want to. However, as a compliment 
you, I’ve decided to add one more sentence 0 


the articles.” 
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Loring bent over the script on the desk, 
paused thought, and then wrote rapidly: 

“rt is hereby agreed that Pal Loring, Com 
mander in Chief, has at all times the right to call 
off the expedition, at any point in its progress, 
for any reason which he considers adequate; and 


if any man of us thereafter persists in trying to 


carry on the expedition, the said Loring has the 


right to block it by any means in his power, in- 
cluding the warning of United States authori- 
ties.” 


Thus ran the fateful paragraph. As Loring 
had said, it was a tribute to London Nick—an 
effort to tie the Russian’s strong but bloody 
hands. Nick’s killing instincts might threaten 
to arise after the men overran St. Paul, and the 
sight of prisoners in ropes might recall him to 
crimson days in Petrograd. The articles for 
bidding blood crimes might not hold him, and 
Loring wanted some vested right to protect the 
island people. 

Was this cowardice on Loring’s part? Every 
man in the room knew better. Not even Nick, 
sick with his own conceit, made such a mis- 
take. Their leader was not trying to shirk re- 
sponsibility, but to face it all the more. He 
stood ready to re sist his whole crew—to waken 
their hatred and defy their vengeance—rather 
than to surrender his mastery over them; and 
the paragraph was simply a warning to that 
effect. 

Yet it was something more, too. It was the 
expression of an intuition so dim that Loring 
did not know of its existence. This thing that 
he was about to do was a mighty thing. It 
might have ramifications beyond his wildest 
dreams. How did he know what the next 
month might bring forth, what truths he might 
learn under the northern stars? So he must not 
close all his gates behind him. 

When the paragraph was read aloud, it was 
greeted with a growl of anger. By what right 
did Loring wield such absolute power? Well, 
since the question was asked, he would strive 
to answer. 

He was the commander of the expedition. 
He had conceived it, and organized it, and had 
financed the outfitting of the ship. If, for any 
reason he thought best, he should call off the 
venture, he Storkersen 
and the men could go whaling in the Arctic 
Ocean, a trip that would make fair profits. He 
regretted the neccessity, but if the company 
did not care to go on these terms, it must im- 
mediately disband. 

Storkersen was the spokesman for the men, 
and a long time he stood like an ox in a field. 
He was grinding the wheat of Loring’s words 
in the slow, heavy mill of his mind. Unlet 
tered he was, this great, blond son of the deep, 
yet he had watched the measured movements 
of the stars, and he knew the eternal constancy 
of the sea. Besides, he came of a Nordic race. 
The love ot just e was bred in his bones. 

And men do not betray their loves. Rarely 
do they play false with that for which their 
fathers have gloriously died. Loring knew that 
he need not fear to trust his judgment 

And now Storkersen had made up his mind. 
“It’s all right,” he said. “If der boss wants to 
call it off, he can call it off.” 


alone stood to lose. 


And then he pushed forward and signed his 
name to the articles 
One after another the men signed. Nick wa 


the last 


Vv 
TH ) nd took off like a bird, and out of 
| the harbor mouth. In her outer aspect 

Was a whaler, bound for the icy seas where 





the bow id 
her from a 
some interest 


Yet an officer boarding 
venue cutter would have found 
Y ig things. Her crew was half 
again as large as seemed to be required, and 
one of her mates wore a monocle on a bla k 
tape. In her forc’sle furtive eyed men gambled 
for surpr high stakes 

It did not seem a suspicious circumstance, 
but only ar imusing one, that the skipper had 


blow. 
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such grotesque tastes in color. The hull was 
still gray and disreputable looking, but all the 
masts and spars were painted a gaudy green 
That there might be a reason for the ribald hue 
was beyond thought. 

Otherwise she was prosaic enough. No one 
would dream that she was a haunted ship. Yet 
if Loring’s fancy told him true, strange forms 
flitted over her under the waning moon. As 
she sailed out of East China Sea into the gray 
glaze of the Pacific, whole crews and troops of 
ghosts arose from their cold beds in the Span 
ish Main to rally on her decks. They stood the 
watch beside the drowsing sailors; they laid 
their shadow hands upon the wheel; they 
swaggered two by two upon the bridge. 


HERE were courtly Spaniards, and gallant 

French, and dark, terrible Englishmen 
Mostly they wore velvets and silks, but one poor 
flitting far from a forgotten grave in 
London Town—had the loop of a rope around 
his neck. Yet it did not seem to detract from 
his prestige. Blackbeard and Sharkey bowed 
low and swung their plumed hats when they 
met him on the bridge. And none of the com 
pany was gloomy and wistful as most ghosts 
are. It was long and long since they had seen 
a ship of their own fleet, and they seemed to 
have come home. 

Ghost cutlasses gleamed in their hands, and 
over the Jutland fluttered a ghost flag. Per 
haps it was only a black cloud with the moon 
showing through, but to Loring it was a sable 
banner bearing the emblem of the death’s 
head 

And how the ghosts must shiver in their 
silks. No longer was the wind warm as a wo 
man’s breath. New stars arose; the tirst of the 
Aleutian Islands, one of the great chain which 
forms the palings of the fence between the 
North Pacitic and Bering Sea, appeared on the 
port bow. 

And now the whispering company must give 
way to other ghosts phantoms not of dead 
men, but of living, haunting images in Loring 
mind, yet immaterial as the strains of a half 
forgotten song. 

These spirits were not bold and awesome 
but sweet and tender, and so strange they wert 
that at first Loring could not even name them 
He only knew that they arose and haunted 
him at the first glimpse of a green island 

Presently he decided that they were only 
memories. Fifteen years ago, as a boy on his 
father’s ship, he had seen such emeralds jewel 
ing the breast of the sea. Yet it was strange 
that his heart should be so touched It was as 
if such an island had been the background of 
the portrait of his life; as if his childhood had 
been bound up in it, with letters of tendern 

But no land had any real hold 
the seals, he was a child of the 


ghost 


and of lov 
on him 
open sea. 
In the waters beyond 
appeared, females mostly, off from the 
eries of St. Paul 
asleep, riding a wave like a cradle, and some 
times dark, thin heads were thrust up suddenly 
almost under the bow They did not seem 
afraid of men. In the long years since the last 
pelagic sealer was driven from their fishing 
waters, they had ceased to expect the smoke of 
guns and the hiss and splash of shot (And now 
the breeding ground 


‘ 
Like 


the seals themselve 
rook 


sometimes they were seen 


themselves were close 
just beyond the low-hung fog 

But armed invasion would not be 
at once No ich crude tact were i ided 
plan Careful reconnoitering must 
first be done, detailed preparations 
As he had explained to Storkersen long ago 
this was to be an inside job. The ship backed 
away, hiding in the curtains of mist, and only 
one boat was put overside. 

rhere were queer things about this launch 
ing. In the first place, the seven men of the 
crew had a noticeably dishevelled appearance 
as if they had spent two or three days at sea in 
They were not clean-shaven, 


and their hands were grimy and blistered. The 


in Loring’s 


compl tee 


an open boat. 
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for a Warm Day 


When it’s too warm for meat and 
heavy foods, and you simply hate 
to cook, here is your ideal summer 
food You can serve it without 
cooking, if you prefer, and it is 
delicious, highly nourishing, and 
easily digested 
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» thwart had been opened, 
The water- 


bread tank under the 
and half its contents taken out 
asks were tapped, and in spite of the fact that 
the island was in easy rowing distance, the 
boat's emergency mast had been raised and her 
canvas spread. Ail this was part of Loring’s 


strategy, circumstantial evidence to support a 
story of a mishap. But it was his good sense, 
rather than his cunning, that barred ail strong 
drink from the boat lear heads were needed 


now, and the roaring nights of wassail and jubi- 
lee, which Loring loved no less than his men, 
were yet lar oli 

Loring himself sat in the bow of the craft. 
It was only fitting that the commander in chief 


of the « xpedition should be the first to step toot 
He wore the coat and cap ota 
second mate. Next to him sat Nick, dressed in 
the garb of a common seaman, his monocle and 
cigarette-holder out of sight in his pockets. 

Yet the Russian’s rough clothes did not 
wholly disguise him. Still he kept his bearing 
of quiet power. No wonder he had been in- 
cluded in this carefully In the 
lirst place, he ably fitted for espionage 
Besides, Loring feared to let him out of his 
sight. Nick might have plots of his own—ruth 
less and craity which might find supporters 
among the crew of the J 

rhe third man was a Haycox, a broad, short 
Briton who always seemed to be listening. 
xcept for this mannerism, no one would sus 
pect that he was one of the most expert wire- 
less operators who had ever rocketed mes- 
into the air. The fourth was Lars Johan 
a former pelagic sealer who knew the St. 
Paul coast line, and the fifth was “‘Soup”’ Bro- 
phy, who knew nothing whatever about coast 
lines, but who was an expert on the mechanics 
of locks and safes. The idea conveyed by his 
nickname was that Brophy was living “soup,” 
which is, in its turn, the fluid nitroglycerin used 
by yeggs to break safes 

The sixth and seventh men were Gordon, a 
huge ruflian with apelike arms, and One-Eye 
Smith. Neither was particularly clever, neither 
an expert at some skilled trade, yet they had 
their place in the crew. They would do such 
heavy work as might come to hand. If there 
was fighting to be done—not gentlemanly en 
gagements, but rough and tumble 
both would be valuable allies. 

The boat drifted off in the fog. With a 
pocket compass Johanessen kept the general 
direction of St. Paul Island. And presently the 
fog lifted, giving them landfall plain. 

The long, low coast before them tay like a 
shadow on the gray sea. Vainly in the moon- 
light Loring looked for the shining green of the 
hills behind. Yet he knew he would find it in 


on enemy shore 


chosen seven 
was 


utland. 


sage 


essen, 


shindies 


the morning. Some voice in his soul had prom- 
ised it; always it had beckoned him, like a 
mirage on a yellow desert. And it was some- 


Rather 
of renewed 


thing more than the sheen of rich grass. 
it was the eternal symbo! of return 


life, of the winged spirit that rises out of mun- 
dane clay, of the recrudescence of the spring. 
And how was all this somehow in tune with 

To be « 


ur Call 


him? What was the analogy to his life? 

St. Paul! Only a volcano top in th mpti- 
ness of the sea! Not even trees had come here. 
Not one fertile seed, containing in the plasm of 
its cells the sap of a mighty forest, had taken 


root in these moss-grown ashes. 


Des te and 


windswept were the dunes and the dim head 
lands; frowning and austere the clifi ft 
birds and the crags of the sea-lions. 

A lost and lonely spot it was. A dre 
storm-swept waste of roc k, rank gr ur 
sand. Often the winds harried it dt 
snows of winter buried it, and the roaring ten 
pests from Bering Straits swept d a 
smote it. Ever it must be prey to the elements 
Now the seas coveted it—lapping its san 
storming its crags, raiding its beaches only 
drop back swirling like batfled troop “and 
later the ice-pack would seize it with an iron 
hand. Even now, in mid-summer, its winds 


bit to the bone. 
hill to hill 

Surely 
was accursed by 
loved it. 
could not understand. 

Suddenly a shiver passed o 
leaped like a charge of electricit 
the 


Isle 


this was the 


of Hate 
man and beast. 
It wakened in him an ard 


Yet 


ver 


The fogs drifted drearily fror 


Surely it 


Loring 


r that he 


y throughout 


did not attempt to seek its source 


whether it was awe, 


every thrill he had ever known, 


fought for with a heathen’s fanaticism in 


seven seas and on the hundred 
into inanity compared to this. 


Why? Because the island hac 
ance. The drear fog-blown coast 
voice to bellow at the stars. 

Encircling the reefs, the 


met the offshore wind. Borne 


deep roar. It swelled and died 


coasts 


1 give 


wondrous laby rinth of his body-c« 


or fear, or madne 
blinding return of a long-forgotten love 
only knew it was the peak of his life so far 


sought for 


lls. He 
to know 
or the 





rn) utter. 


had liftec ts 


on 
and blown out into the silence of the sea 


t 


boat suddenly had 


hat wind, 


away with the 


pulsing of the air currents, only to rise agair 


an incredible anthem. It was li 
chant of the assembled gods. 


“Lord! What is that?” 


ke 


a 





n 


Loring cried 


It was Lars Johanessen who answered, and 


his voice was deep and full. 
ing of der seals.” 


\s the men rowed up to the reef, 


“Dat’s der roar 


roar increased to a deafening clamor. It was 


like the noise of 
crisis in the game. Yet the only seals i 
were a few hundreds swimming in the 


phorescent water—dark, slim for 


ing a wake of fire. 


eries from which the chorus arose were around 


a point of rocks. 
And it was this chorus, 
in hand, that struck flame to 


mistook the tall, 


ms, 


football bleachers dur 





ph & 


eacn ieay- 


Phe densely-packed rook- 


} 


rather than the work 


Loring’s eves. 
No wonder the little schoolteacher on the beach 


Webber's ghost. And here on the 
two met for the first time—the 
man, and the girl with the 


lashes and the fog on her cheeks 


ontinued 


Our First Autumn Patterns 


Continued 
with those of another is not so great a problem 
as formerly. 

Wool crépes, tweeds, and silks 
as and frocks of these versatile 
fabrics invariably make a smart appearance 
when cut and color are suited to the 


are impartial 


to season, 


occasion 


and the wearer. 
Frequently, when a two-piece model is 
chosen, the color schemes of two or more 


ensembles can be planned to be interchangeable 
with it. Such is the case with the tailored suit 
and bolero afternoon frock on the opening page 
of this article. Both these models conform to 
the same color scheme for the ensemble. When 
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accompanied by hat, coat, and accessories 0! 
harmonizing colors, they make a_ happ) 
foundation for the costumes of a week-end OT 
longer visit; they are suitable also for the 
student’s outfit, for town wear or veling 


The bolero frock, which may go equa 
to tea or the informal dinner, effectivels 


two-tone color scheme ; 
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it. A buckled belt, 
part of the bodice, completes 


The back of this frock is plain. 
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trees to grow, causes the animals to grow, 
which feed on the grass, and causes man to 
live, who feeds on the animals, Therefore man 
directs his prayers to the Great Spirit through 
the Sur 

As pointed out, the Sun Dance must be put 
on by a woman—a virgin woman, whose char- 
acter must be spotless. Each year a virgin 
buvs the Dance from the woman who put it on 
the vear before. Our Blackfoot Sun Dance, 
held on the Skunk Tallow Flats two hundred 
miles north of the Montana border during the 
last three weeks of July every year, is worth 
fortv horses. Horses are regarded as money by 


Indians. Therefore each woman who buys it 
must pay that many horses to the woman who 
put it on the year before. 


HE great movement of the Blackfoot nation 

to the scene of the Sun Dance begins before 
dawn on the eighth sun of the buck moon 
July 8th. For two days the prairies for miles 
around fairly tremble under the throbbing 
hoof-beats of their ponies all headed for the 
Skunk Tallow Flats, a high, flat eminence of 
prairie land overlooking the Bow River sixty 
miles west ol Medicine Hat To the distant 
eve the bald yellow prairic s suddenly become 
a moving mass of color. It is a thrilling sight 
even to one born into that life. The tall Black- 
foot braves their faces painted red and yellow, 
their white buckskin clothing gayly beaded in 
all the seven colors of the rainbow, their eagle- 
feathered war-bonnets trailing on the winds, 
are mounted on gray and black spotted pintos 
As they come galloping across the plains with 
the clear morning sunshine glistening off their 
lance tips, they present a daunting spectacle 

Their womenfolk bring up the rear of each 
contingent, driving in buckboards loaded with 
folded tepees and camp supplies. Foreign 
tribes, Crees from the North Country, and 
American Blackfeet from Browning, Montana, 
come in small contingents to camp on the out 
skirts of the Sun Dance camp and watch the 
proceedings. The Crees, a few years ago the 
deadliest enemy of the Blackfeet, are now 
feasted | the Blackfeet and treated with the 
utmost friendliness while camped as _ their 
guests 

Like some ghostly pageant from the long ago, 
this big parade of the last primitive plains- 
men sweeps up on to the sunny plane of the 
Skunk Tallow Flats on the ninth sun of the 
Buck Moon, shortly after the noon, hour. By 
nightfall the big camp of four hundred tepees 
and one thousand Indians is completely set. 
The tepees have been pitched in a large circle 
resembling a half-mile race track. In the cen- 
ter of the big, open arena the skeleton of the 
Sun Dance Lodge has been thrown up. This is 
a large, round affair consisting only of a circular 
wall of evergreens, for the top must be left 
open to let in the sun. So far, only the poles 

ll support the evergreens have been 












which 


thrown up The actual building of the lodge 
must not take place until the hour of the 
beginning of the Sun Dance, a week later 


\t sunrise on the following morning the 


Ht rier takes up a position in the center 


" the big arena and calls for some virgin 


» volunteer to put on the Sun Dance 
He is surrounded by the Medicine Man and 
ull the older men of the tribe, and is acting only 
is 4 page tor these dignitaries 
Ri. i-mal 1y (shat. Kok-en-nay-tuk- 
ISH-pe-wow, nina. Natose pok-sa-pote!” (“Whi 
sit?) Hurry, woman. The Sun calls"’ 
Thu fo out the « ill 
Indiar men are very bashful and ex- 
tremely modest Therefore some old man 
usually propo for the Dance a woman who 
has been 1 itly decided upon by the tribe as 
a it character to assume this honor. If such 
1 womar pts, as she always does, she goes 


to the ¢ 
horses to t} 
before li 


~ the arena and pays over lorty 
woman who put it on the year 
she hasn't that many horses, her 


The Sun Dance 


(Continued from page 65) 


father, or friends, will gladly lend them to her 
until she sells the Dance to some one else a 
year later. 

Having paid over her horses at this formal 
ceremony, she is now the Sun Dance Woman, 
and she must go out into the arena and enter 
a large, lone tepee next to the Sun Dance 
Lodge, and remain in there fasting, without 
any food whatever, for one week. Three at- 
tendants enter the tepee with her, and they 
must remain with her until the end of her fast. 
They are her Partner, who must be an old 
man of the tribe who has lived in her camps 
everywhere she has moved during her life, and 
who can testify to her virgin character; and 
her Prayer, whose duty it is to pray for her 
continuously during the week’s fast; and her 
Woman Companion, who must look after her 
physical needs during her fasting confinement. 
No. other person is allowed to enter this 
tepee 

Not a morsel of food is eaten by the Sun 
Dance Woman during this week, and she is 
allowed only a lew sips of water at noon each 
day. Every morning she chews a sprig of 
the horrible-tasting, but sweet-smelling spruce 
leaves, to clean out her mouth and sweeten her 
breath. This also has the effect of a mild 
laxative. The idea of all this fasting and con 
finement is to cleanse her body of all impurities 
before facing the Sun 

For the first time in the memory of any living 
Blackfoot, some difficulty was experienced this 
year in finding a woman who would volunteer 
to accept this high honor of putting on the 
Sun Dance. Cat’s Woman, who volunteered 
last year, died in the third day of her fast, 
owing to previous ill-health, and this year the 
superstition prevailed that an ill omen had 
been cast. However, the Medicine Man, Wolf 
Collar, soon dispelled this idea, and Miss Ghest 
Skin came forward and assumed the exalted 
role of the Sun Dance Woman 


HE great Sun Dance is only the culmination 

of a long series of correlated ceremonies 
which are carried out during the week in which 
the Sun Dance Woman is fasting in her tepee 
During this week the big camp is all noise and 
mystery. Tom-toms are beating everywhere, 
and mysterious chants and dances are being 
carried out day and night all over the big arena, 
where the various secret societies of the Black- 
feet are grouped, performing their ancient 
rites. 

The Brave Dogs’ Society, their stripped 
bodies gorgeously painted and their heads 
plumed with eagle feathers, are doing a strange 
dance which takes them all over the arena like 
a college ‘‘snake dance,” but they are heavily 
guarded by mounted warriors riding around 
and around them with war-lances held in their 
right hand. The famous Horn Society, with 
which the white man’s Masonic Order is said 
to be identical, is carrying on its ceremonies 
behind the walls of a large secret tepee rhis 
strange society, the more 
carefully guarded, perhaps, than any other in 
the world, is limited to a membership of 
twenty-five men, and one of these men must 
die before another can take his plac 

And then, over there at the north end of th 
big arena, is a large thing resembling a circus 
tent. It is a huge lodge built of many tepee 
opened up and spread over poles. It is the 
Old Women’s Society. All the old 


secrets of which are 





women 


of the tribe who are eligible to join this society, 
by virtue of their character and witchcraft 
meet in this lodge during the first three days of 


the Sun Dance camp. Then they tear down 
their lodge and disperse to their own tepec 

No one knows what they do, but it can be said 
that a good deal of Indian witchery is carried 
on during these three days. And woe be to the 
person who habitually breaks the tribal law 

for it is well known among the Indians that 
these women are the guardians of tribal 
morality, and that they are capable of per 
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forming some queer thing Their ages range 
from eighty to more than a hundred years 
These nights leading up to the Sun Dance 
are made uncanny by the weird rites of the 
Medicine Pipe Society, the guardians of the 
seven famous medicine pipes of the Blackfoot 
nation, which have not been exposed to day 
light nor to the human eye in five hundred 
years of known history. This society performs 
its queer ceremonies only between midnight 
and the first grayness of dawn. Any time 
during this eerie period of the night the starry 
stillness of the sleeping camp may be broken 
by the soft, moccasined tramp of seven blank- 


eted figures gliding across the dark arena, 
carrying strange-looking bundles to some 


mysterious destination. They are the seven 
Medicine Pipes. They make no noise, but they 
are startling to come upon in the darkness 

Nothing is stiller than midnight on the 
prairies of the far Northwest. During the six 
quiet nights in the Sun Dance camp preceding 
the launching of the dance on the seventh day, 
I always like to take a stroll in the darkness 
along about nin when all the camp 
has retired—Indians go to bed early and arise 
at sunrise I walk aimlessly out through the 
hundreds of ponies that have turned 
loose to graze ind perhaps on down to the 
river I may strip and take a bath, or just sit 
ind watch the racing waters, looking back now 
and igain at the ghost-like ilhouette of the 
big camp up on the flat It is a great period 
for thinking for an Indian who has seen both 
lives, the old and the new Always the ques 
tion keeps bobbing up in my mind, “Which 
life would I preler to live entirely this one or 
that one?” 

The third day of the Sun Dance camp is 
Sunday, the white man’s Sabbath. In honor 
of the white man’s God and his Sabbath, the 
Blackfeet cease all dances 
this day, and nothing go 
of the Sun Dance Woman hey do this of 
their own accord, for there is no whit person 
within many miles of this spot 
sideration illustrates the sincere 
religious nature with which the 
endowed. They believe that the white man’s 
God and the Indian’s Great Spirit are the 
same Beings, only called by different names 
and worshiped differently by the two races 


o'clock 


been 


and ceremonies on 
on but the fasting 


ind this con 
and devout 
Indian is 


NTENSE excitement reigns throughout the 

camp on the fifth night, for it is the eve of the 
launching of the great Sun Dance, which will 
be formally begun at noon on the following day. 
Just before sunset the Sun Dance Woman and 
her three companions are taken out of their 
tepee for the first time in five days, and con- 
ducted over to the sweat baths, where the 
Sweat Dance will take place while they are 
boiling out their bodies and cleansing it of any 
final impurities that may remain in their 
systems The sweat bath is a small inclosure 
just big enough for a per 
is covered with many buffal 


on to sit down in It 


ind blank 


» robes 





ets iirtight. Heated stones are placed 
in a pit within, and a little earth and 
water are thrown over them, which give off hot 


steam. Fora half-hour the Sun Dance Woman 
sits in this bath, drinking cold water and 
sweating it out in this steaming atmosphere. 
Then 1 
with ice-cold water ; 
a half-hour. She 
tepee and remains 
dance at 
fasting 
One hour before noon the 
women ride out to the 
horseback 1 
ered with elk teeth hey face the west ren 
braves then ride out nd back 
on a line behind them and fac 
directior \t a signal 
women start out on a mad 
west, and the braves 


when she comes out he is dashed over 
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is then taken back to her 
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women are going out to seek the eagle’s nest 
which must be fastened to the top of the 
Dance pol and the braves are going out to 
cut and bring back the evergreens 
branches—out of which the Sun Dance Lodge 
will be built materials not be 
proc ured until an hour before the dance starts 
Phey return at noon and place the nest and 
evergreens alongside the frame the 
Lodg« By this time all the women of the tribe 
who Dances hi 
crescent, ta 


The Med 


Sun 
spruce 


Thesc must 


vork ol 


have mut on 
seated themselves in small 
the back of the Sun Dance I 
cine Man and six old tribe sit in 
their center rhe entire tribe of one thousand 
persons seat themselves around this group 

They sit there stolidly some time; then 
suddenly a deafening shout goes up from the 
assemblage as the sun reaches the meridian 
directly above their heads. rhis is a signal 
for the Sun Dance Woman to come out from 
her fasting seclusion and start the Sun Dance. 
We look up toward her tepee and see two men 
half lifting the frail figure of a woman out of 
the door. As she emerges and makes her way 
toward the assemblage, wan and weak from 
starvation, steps and uncertain, head 
bowed low in prayer, she is at once the most 
pitiful-looking and spiritually the most beauti 
ful woman I have ever seen 

She is led down and placed next to the Medi 
cine Man in the center of the group of former 
Sun Dance Women. She is now the 
of the day, the most honored person an Indian 
tribe produces. One by one the members of 
the tribe walk up and lay a sacrifice of clothing 
or blankets in front of her. These will be 
fastened to the top of the Sun Dance pole and 
left as an offering to the departed spirits 

Then those who are to take part in the Sun 
Dance come forward and bow down in front 
of her. She draws a black line of paint around 
their faces and wrists, as a blessing from the 
purity of her body for those who are to go 
through the terrible tortures of this dance. 
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HEN the last participant has been painted, 
another deafening roar rises from the as 

semblage, and galloping into the arena come the 
Dog Soldiers—the crack troops of the tribe 
mounted and carrying weapons. Around and 
around the Sun Dance Lodge they race at 
break-neck speed, shooting their guns into the 
air and shouting their war-cry. For fifteen 
minutes the utmost excitement reigns. Every 
one is shouting, shooting. yelling, blowing bone 
whistles, dancing, and dodging flying horses 
And during this wild bedlam the Sun Dance 
Lodge is being thrown up with startling speed 
Fifty men, all with a given task to perform, 
are working on it. Fifteen minutes later it is 
completely built, and the Sun Dance pole has 
been raised in the center of the Lodge, with its 
eagle nest and hundreds of offerings dangling 
from its top, far above the heads of the crowd 

The fierce Dog Soldiers have now dis- 
mounted and lined up from the entrance to the 
Lodge in two long lines facing each other. Each 
has a long, sharp knife raised in his right hand 
To get into the Lodge the Sun Dance Woman 
must pass beneath this deadly array of glitter- 
ing steel. This is a tense moment in the 
of all present, for they may see 
terrible in the next few 

With bowed head the woman starts up be- 
tween the lines toward the Lodge entrance 
She must enter the Lodge, take up a handful 
of buffalo chips from a stone bowl, and return 
through the lines and deposit them at the other 
end. She must perform this ceremony three 
times under the threatening fifty 
glistening knives 

Now, if at any time during these trips up 
and between these lines, any one can 
shout out that she has lied, that she is not a 
virgin, the Dog Soldiers will pounce upon herand 
cut her to bits The Lodge will be destroved 
and all ceremonies stopped, for she has lied 
before the Sun, and the dance has been defiled 
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Once the Sun Dance Woman has launched 
the dance and consecrated those who are to 
take part in it, she is through with her part. 
She now takes the seat of honor in front of the 
Medicine Man and quietly watches the dance, 
with all women who have previously put on 
Sun Dances sitting on either side of her. No 
woman has ¢ through the Sun Dance 
itself. That is eminently a man’s job, a man of 
iron nerves he tortures of the Sun Dance, it 
j j not equaled by even the opartans 


ver gone 


is said, were 


HERE are three main ideas behind the Sun 

Dance. Its principal mission is to “make 
braves \!] voung men must go through its 
tortures before they are eligible to go out on 
the war-path and fight the enemy. This is to 
prove their courage and make sure that they 
will never bring shame upon the tribe by show 
ing as a coward in battle \ secondary class 
who take part in the tortures are those who 
have made vows during the year to go 
through with the dance providing a given thing 
happens. A sick friend of such a person may 
be at the point of death, when that person will 
look up at the Sun and make a vow to it that 
he will go through the Sun Dance if his friend 
or relatiy e recovers. No one has broken such 
And again, warriors who find them 
selves facing what appears to be certain death 
in battle will suddenly point to the Sun and 
“make the vow.” If they get out of this danger 
alive, they go through the Sun Dance again 
One Blackfoot, Many Shots, has been through 
the Sun Dance seven times, all from the war 
path his constitutes a record among the 
Blackfeet. 

rhe third idea behind the Sun Dance is to 
thank the Great Spirit for giving the tribe good 
weather and hunting, and carrying them safely 
through another sort of Thanks- 
giving. Much praying is done. During the 
dance an old, wrinkled warrior will seize some 
young man and walk around and around the 
Lodge with his arm around him, shouting a 
prayer to the Sun, asking that this young man 
may live to be as old as he is; that he may 
always be brave, honorable, and courageous. 

rhe Sun Dance itself starts as soon as the 
Sun Dance Woman has placed her last handful 
of buffalo chips in the stone bowl. The young, 
aspiring braves enter the Lodge, stripped down 
to a breech-cloth around the loins. Three 
hundred people are seated around the big en- 
closure. Tom-toms are pounding away to the 
dolorous chant of the Sun Dance song. This 
song grows wilder and wilder, to inspire the 
young braves with courage. To that music in 
its wildest phase a person would suffer almost 
any physical torture. One by one the young 
men walk up to the Medicine Man, who, with 
a long, sharp knife, cuts two deep gashes in one 
side of their chest Into one of these gashes he 
inserts a stout rawhide thong, and running it 
through the flesh underneath, pulls it out of 
the other gash and ties it fast. He cuts two 
slits in the other side of the chest and again 
runs in a stitch of thong under the 
muscles. Then he takes the four ends of the 
thongs and ties them together He now 
reaches for a long rawhide thong running down 
from the top of the Sun Dance pole and ties it 
into the thongs which grip into the chest of the 
dancer. When all the dancers have been thus 
“fixed,” the starts 

For hours the men dance and jerk upon the 
heavy thong running from the top of the pole 
into their flesh, and endeavor to tear loose the 
muscle and free themselves. Strangely enough, 
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no permanent injury ever results from these 
The Medicine Man has his own way 


wounds 
of healing them 
Fight years ago the 


passed a law against 


Canadian government 
the infliction of bodily 
tortures at the Sun Dance, and now to make 
their braves the Indians must retreat from 
the main Sun Dance camp to a hidden coulée 
ravine—where the Mounted Police are not 
likely to come upon them, 


As long as there are any Indians left who 
were in that country before the white man 
came, they will have the Sun Dance. After 
these old Indians have passed on, then perhaps 
the last stronghold of the Sun Dance will pass 
out of existence, as it has already vanished in 
the United States. 

The ancient legend regarding the origin of 
the Sun Dance, and why a woman has to put 
it on, is this: 

(ges ago a girl, a young virgin, lay on the 
ground on her back at sunset, looking up 
at the heavens. She was entranced by the 
beauty of the star, Venus, and she said in 
her heart, 

“T am going to marry that star.” 

rhe next day she disappeared 
gone to the Happy Hunting 
become the wife of Venus. 

Years afterward the Sun (‘The Old Man.” 
as called by the Indians), the Moon (‘The 
Old Woman”), and the Morning Star (The 
Girl”), saw that she was getting homesick, 
Chey told her that they would let her return to 
earth if she would come down here and teach 
her people how to worship their Father, the 
Sun. (The Blackfeet call the Sun, **.Valose”— 
Old Man—and they look upon it with great 
affection as the favored the Great 
Spirit.) They laid out the rites of the Sun 
Dance to this virgin and asked her to retum 
and explain it to the Indians. 

This she did. And from that day on the Sun 
Dance has been put on by a virgin woman, who 
enjoys the highest honor that the tribe can give 
any one. 
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O, INDIANS are not cruel to their women- 
folk. Politically, religiously, and domesti- 
cally, they enjoy a position in the nation which 
white women, perhaps, will never enjoy. Their 
place is in the home, raising their children, and 
they have complete control of all domestic 
affairs. Yet socially they are very restricted. 
Indian women do not mix with their menfolk 
in public. There are no native dances in which 
the two sexes dance together Talking with a 
man’s wife in his home when he is absent, or 
simply walking along the trail with her, is 
paramount to being her corespondent. 

While these restrictions are carried to the 
point of being a little too severe, perhaps, 
nevertheless women, if they will admit it, were 
born to have some social restrictions. Americal 
and English women of today have too much 
social freedom, and they are unhappy. Some of 
them are trying to become the pals of men, mim- 
icking their ways and habits. Reacting to this, 
a portion of young mankind is becoming effem- 
inate. The two sexes are beginning to admire 
a strain of their own sex in the other—to merge. 
Women are growing harder, and men are grow- 
ing softer. If this aberration were to continue, it 
would lead to a weakening of the race. Woman- 
kind must not fool itself into the belief that this 
lessening of the gulf between the sexes & 
progress. From the earliest biological era, 
when the living form was self-fecundated and 
there was no sex at all, progress has moved 
along hand in hand with a growing distinction 
between the sexes. 

But there is no need for worry. Civilized 
woman will soon learn that a certain amount of 
mystery between the two sexes is necessary 
make men look up to, and not merely at, them. 
And it can be left to her shrewdness to again 
raise the walls of feminine reserve which she 
has lowered in a moment of wild excitement 
over her newly-acquired freedom. Who 
knows, maybe her Indian sister passed through 
this hectic phase of social bewilderment hun- 
dreds of years ago, when she first got the 
exclusive franchise to elect the tribal rulers. 
But she is long since back to earth in her happy 
tepee, performing the womanly duties of raising 
her family, And there is mystery about het 
that lures 

As the old Blackfoot proverb says 
ki-aekakimat” — “Be wise and pers 
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